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IMPERIAL ADVISORY COUNCIL. 


The successive stages of the prolonged discussions which resulted in the 
proposals published in /August last are described in the following papers: — 


My note of 24th September 1906 and the papers of 1876 referred to 
therein. 

Report of Councils Committee, paragiaphs 2-17. 

Notes leading up to our Despatch of 21st March 1907. 

Paragraphs 9*12 of that Despatch. 

Paragraphs 7-16 of Secretary of State’s Despatch of 17th May 1907 
and the notes on that Despatch. 

The scheme of a Council of Princes put forward in our Despatch of ^st 
March 1907 was based mainly on Honourable Mr. Baker’s note of 25th February 
19077 " It was developed by the Secretary of State in his Despatch of 17th May 
1007 into a form which was not free from obscurity and which (as the notesHsKow) 
glme rise to some discussion. The proposal eventually published was the outcome 
of the deliberations of two Committees at the India Office, a large one at which 
Lord Morley presided and a small one, consisting of Sir William Lee- Warner, 
Sir Charles Lyall, and myself, which was appointed to revise the draft letter to 
local Governments in the sense of the conclusions arrived at by the main Com- 
mittee. The draft prepared by the small Committee was sent to the Govern- 
ment of India, and paragraphs 4 and 5 dealing with the question of an Imperial 
Advisory Council were accepted by them without any material alteration. 


Report of Councils 
Committee, Part Ij 
pages 106-119. 
Report of Councils 
Committee, Part II, 
pages 34-42 
Report of Councils 
Committee, Part II, 
pages 121*125 
Reforms in the 
Indian Councils, 

Vol 111 pages 1-32. 
See also Summary, 
pages 33-36 and 
points for decision 
by Council, page 68. 
Vol. Ill, page 24. 


2. The opinions of local Governments are summarised on pages 3-6 of the 
prdcis in large print. The general remarks on pages 1 and 2 should also be read. 
The views of Madras are wholly adverse to the scheme; Bombay cordially agree 
^wkh-tb^-principle involved but demur to the combination of chiefs and territorial 

magnates, and suggest an Advisory Council of ruling chiefs for consultation on* 
questions affecting them alone ; Bengal proposes a Council, half of which would be 
composed of great landlords, while the other half would be equally divided bet- 
ween ruling chiefs and representatives of Commerce and Industry and the learned* 
professions ; the United Provinces suggests a Coundil comprising 20 ruling 
chiefs, 25 territorial magnates, and 15 persons selected for general eminence. 
The Punjab official opinion has not yet reached us, but in a note which has been 
sent to me demi-officially Sir Louis Dane says that most of the important chiefs are 
entirely opposed te the idea of a mixed Council, that some of the best chiefs would 
be excluded by difficulties about language, and that it is undesirable to allow the 
chiefs too direct a voice in the affairs of British India. Burma approves generally 
of the scheme and makes suggestions as to the representation of European^ and 
Eurasians and the inclusion of Shan chiefs and Burmans of good position. 
Eastern Bengal and Assam accepts the proposal and mentions the provincial 
interests which should be represented on the Council. The Central Provinces 
report has not yet come in. 

3. The non-official opinions sent up by the local Governments or received 
direct are analysed mthe first section of the precis for each province. The prin- 
<to)e of associating ruling chiefs and territorial magnates with the Government of 
Inaia in the guardianship of common and Imperial interests has been for the most 
part received with rather conventional approval as an indication of the tenevolent 
ini£RtjQ©s of Government, but nearly all the leading features of the pro- 
posed Cbupcil are condemned on various grounds. It is said, for example, as re^ 
gards the ruling chiefs — 

,(1) That t^ey will not sit with subjects of the British Government, who 
are necessarily of inferior status to chiefs whose relations to the 
paramount power are" regulated by treaty j 
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(a) That they have no knowledge of the conditions of British India, and 
would be useless for the purpose of diffusing information and inter- 
preting to the people measures by which they will not themselves 
be affected. 

(3) That they will not give independent opinions, but will offer such advice 

as they think likely, to be acceptable. 

(4) That if they supported Government they would be abused by the 

press and their prestige with their subjects impaired. 

(5) That there is a danger of their being drawn into “ the vortex of modern 

political agitation ’* and of a discontented chief playing into the 
hands of the press. 

The territorial magnates are even more roughly handled. We are assured— 

(1) That their influence has been obliterated by British rule. 

(2) That they are out of touch with the people, and are a selfish class 

whose interests are adverse to those of the great body of agri- 
culturists. 

(3) That they are not sufficiently educated to be of any use as advisers. 

(4) That many of them are unable to manage their own affairs and that a 

number of Acts have been passed to save them from their own 
incompetence. 

No doubt much of this criticism emanates from the educated classes, who 
are very indignant at their exclusion from the Council, and tax Government with 
ignoring not only the best intellect of the country but also the leaders of the 
industrial movement now in progress. But it receives a substantial amount of 
support from official sources. On the other side Sir John Hewett thinks that 
ruling chiefs will be shrewd and competent advisers on matters connected with 
the administration of British India, and the Bombay Commissioners speak in 
similar, if rather more guarded, terms of the capacity of th e modern Indian ruler, 
who has been trained in a special college ana h"5s travelled — beth-ia~~lndia and_ 
Europe. 

4. Apart from the qualifications of its personnel, the proposed Council is 
attacked on the grounds— 

(1) That it would have no legal recognition and no formal powers. 

(2) That the Government would be under no obligation to consult it or 

to be guided by its advice. This leads up to the suggestion that 
if two-thirds or three-fourths of the Council are opposed to a 
particular measure, the Government should be bound to defer for 
a specified time or to abandon it altogether. 

(3) That its proceedings would be secret and that Government would 

have discretion to publish or not to publish them as it thought fit. 

(4) That the views of a nominated Council would command no respect 

if they were in conflict with those of the elected members of the 
Legislative Council, while if the two bodies concurred in opposing 
the Government the difficulties of the situation would be increased. 

(5) That the expense of assembling the Council would be considerable 

and could not fairly be charged either gn the tax-payers of British 
India or on those of the Native States. 

The first four of these objections rest, as Sir John Hewett has pointed out, 
upon a misapprehension of the position of an Advisory Council. The last will 
require consideration if a large Council is to be established. 

5. t now turn to the really decisive 'factor in the question, the opinions of 
tb£* ruling chiefs themselves. These are analysed in Mr. B’tftleris note in the 
Foreign Department fife, * • 
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ForHgn Depart meat 
>tes, page 91. 


That note appears to me to establish the following propositions 

(1) That some kind of Imperial Advisory Council for the purpose of collec* 
five consultation must he established.“ mm To drop the schema en- 
tirely now and fall back upon the appointment of individual 
counsellors to be consulted by letter or through political officers 
somewhat on the lines of the abortive scheme of 1877 would 
cause general disappointment and would expose the Govern- 
ment to much attack and some ridicule. It would, moreover, 
accelerate the danger, which was foreseen in 1876 and 1877, 

“of combination among the Chiefs of India which might be voi. 1, page 125. 
antagonistic to British interests”. Such a combination seems VoUI ' pa s #40 - 
already to be growing up among the new-fashioned Chiefs “ who 
are now in correspondence about their grievances.” Further rwign Department 
evidence to the same effect is furnishtd by Sir Francis Young- notes, page 91. 
husband’s demi-official letter of 9th May. In connexion with 
this point I would draw attention to the suggestion of the 
Bombay Presidency Association for the formation of an inde- Bombay prfciS( 
pendent Council of Chiefs, deriving its authority, not from pa e 6. 
appointment by the Viceroy, but partly from status and partly from 
election, for the purpose of dealing with “ questions defining the 
relations of Native States to the Paramount Power, and questions 
relating to succession and adoption and co-operation in the 
defence of the Indian Empire.” There can be little doubt that 
this proposal emanated from Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, the President 
of the Association, who has for years past had a lucrative practice 
among the Bombay States as their adviser and advocate in their 
disputes with the local Government. If the Government of India 
abandon their own proposals and form no determinate body to re- 
present the Chiefs, it is possible that some Chief of the modern type 
will join hands with Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and that an agitation 
will be set on foot for a Council of the kind proposed by him. That 
would be in entire accord with the views held by the Gaikwar of Para ra h Ia 
Baroda and the Thakur of Gondal ; both of whom compare their mynK 21s* Sep- 
status with that of the confederated states of the German Empire. tei vot^page no. 


(2) That the council should consist of Ruling Chiefs only. — This is the 
deliberate opinion of Bombay and the Punjab and is more or less 
indicated by the Madras letter ; and it represents the view of the 
best considered non-official opinions, and of the majority of the 
Chiefs mentioned in paragraphs 9 and 10 of Mr. Butler’s note. 
The same conclusion appears to me to follow inevitably from a 
consideration of the subjects which the Imperial Advisory Council 
as proposed by us would have to discuss. Those subjects may be 
divided into three classes — 


(a) Questions affecting the Chiefs alone, such as Imperial Service 
Troops, Here the territorial magnates can obviously have 
nothing to say and their intervention would cause resentment 
among the Chiefs. The subject could only be dealt with 
by the rather clumsy expedient of forming all the Chiefs into a 
Committee * and then excluding their report from discussion 
by the entire Council. of our letter of 24th 

August, 1907, 

(S) Questions affecting both the Chiefs and some branch of the 
administration of British India. A good instance is the 
proposal that a diploma granted by a Chief's College to 
one of its students should be recognised as entitling the 
holder to appear at an examination held by a British Indian 
University. This is a clear case for a larger range of consulta- 
tion but the territorial magnates would not be in a position to 
give advice of much value. The matter is one for experts ana I 
suggest that if the Council were composed of Chiefs only, nothing 
would be more natural than for the Viceroy to invite the Vice- 
Chancellors of the Universities to attend the Council and discuss 
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the subject not as members but as expert advisers. That would 
please the Vice-Chancellors; it would not, so far as I can see, 
ruffle the dignity of the Chiefs and it would probably result in 
the diploma being recognised by the Universities without any 
acrimonious discussion in the Senates. The method might be 
applied to other questions involving common interests. 

(e) Questions affecting British India only. With these the Chiefs 
as such have no concern. They will not be affected by the 
measures under discussion, and they do not as a class know 
enough about the administration of British India to be compet- 
ent advisers. It they sided with the Government on any 
question of importance their right to intervene would be vigor- 
ously challenged and they themselves would be bitterly attacked 
by the native press. If, on the other hand, they took the 
popular view their opinions would be liable to be given more 
weight than they deserve— a danger worth bearing in mind. A 
Ruling Chief playing to a British Indian and Parliamentary 
gallery might be a source of much embarrassment, the more so 
if, like the Gaikwar of Baroda, he affected to have realised in his 
own State the ideals set up by the advanced party in British 
India. Moreover, any attempt to make the Council a determining 
factor in settling British Indian questions would be justly resent- 
ed by the local Governments who are the constitutional advisers 
of the Government of India in such matters and who have to 
carry out whatever decision may be arrived at. They will say 
with reason that the Chiefs have no right to advise at all and 
that the territorial magnates have already given their advice as 
n embers of the Provincial Advisory Council. 

(3) That the Council should be create d in the exercise of the prerogative 

•which entitles the Sovereign , and the Viceroy as his repre- 
sentative, to choose his own advisers. This sweeps away all the 
suggestions* of which the papers are full, as to legal recognition, 
statutory powers, election of tfiB'wholfe or a- part of the Council, 
periodical meetings, right of initiative, power to block Government 
measures by the vote of a majority of a certain strength^ public 
discussion and so forth. It puts the scheme on its proper footing 
and leaves it to deyelope, in the words of the Councils Committee, 

“ by the natural process of growth by which all successful political 
institutions have come into existence.” 

(4) That tt should be a comparatively small body. Mr. Butler’s No. 1. 

This is a necessary consequence of the exclusion of territorial 
magnates and the limitation of the range of discussion to subjects 
affecting the Chiefs. Mr. Butler suggests 20 or 25. My own feeling 
is in favour of a smaller number, say 15 or 20, or perhaps rather 
fewer at starting. The difference is not very material and the 
Foreign Secretary may have reasons for putting the number rather 
higher than I am disposed to do. In fact, when I was preparing the 
draft letter in London I arrived at the number twenty by counting 
up the Chiefs who could not well be left out. I observe that Mr. 
Butler contemplates the election .of Committees to consider parti- 
cular subjects and report to the Council on them* Possibly a 
CopncUpf j 5 vrould be too smal) for this purpose. Qn the other 
hand, there may be something tojbe said for beginning with a small 
body of very Reading Chiefs apd devoting the first session to dis- 
them ip full conclave the possible lines of future 

' ✓ 

(gj) That; the Cmmcil should meet once a year at a place to be fixed by 
His Excellency the Viceroy. Mr. Butler's No^ 3. 

^ £ * 

(6) That tt should consist exclusively of Chiefs ttnder the Government of 
Indpy ay d, should only consider mqtters connected with Native States 
tender the Government of India referred to it by His Excellency 


cussing wttr 
development 
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the Viceroy ; but any member should have power at any time to 
ask that a question be referred to the Council. Mr. Butler’s Nos. 

2 and 4. I presume that the power of proposing questions for re- 
ference will also be limited to matters affecting States under the 
Government of India. It would hardly do to have some question 
about a Bombay State brought up in the Imperial Council. 

(7) That on the day of meeting His Excellency the Viceroy as President, 

should formally open the Council , with or without a speech , and 
the Council would then elect committees to consider, in communi- 
cation with the officers of Government concerned , the various 
matters referred to them. The Foreign Secretary , or some poli- 
tical officer , should preside at these committees but of course 
have no vote. Mr. Butler’s No. 5. 

The presiding officer would, I understand, act as a sort of speaker ct so that Para 18 o£ Mr. 
the Government of India may be fully advised and the discussions kept within Butler ’ snote • 
limits.” He would also furnish any necessary information regarding the sub- 
ject under discussion. If it were thought “ desirable to dissociate the Govern- 
ment of India from direction a political officer would preside and the Foreign 
Secretary would attend.” It is important that His Excellency the Viceroy 
and Honourable Members should not have anything to do with the work in 
committee which will sometimes be highly controversial.” The position of the 
president of the committees as a necessary part of the machinery of discussion 
would of course be made clear to the chiefs. I presume there would be no 
formal “ election ” of the members of Committees, but that His Excellency would 
settle in informal discussion with the council who should serve upon each. 

(8) That the Committees should report to the Council at which the Vice- 

roy would preside. Mr. Butler’s No. 6. 

(9) That the proceedings of the committees should be confidential and 

that the Viceroy should decide whether the proceedings of the 
Council should be published. Mr. Butler’s No. 7. 

If publishing the proceedings of the Council means that the views of indivi- 
dual members are to be published, and that there is to be a report similar to that 
which appears in the case of the Legislative Councils, I confess that I have 
doubts as to the expediency of the proposal. In speaking to me on the subject 
in Calcutta the Maharaja of Darbhanga expressed a doubt whether in any case 
the members of these advisory Councils would be willing to give their real 
opinions even in the presence of their colleagues and intimated his own prefer- 
ence for private discussion with the head of the Government. That perhaps 
is an extreme statement of the case coloured by the speaker’s idiosyncrasy. But 
there is a good deal of experience, both in India and elsewhere which goes to 
show that the prospect of publicity does not conduce to frankness of expression. 

Sir Henry Maine has somewhere laid stress upon this, and when I was a member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council I often noticed the difference between an 
elected member’s remarks in Select Committee and his utterances in the public 
debate. The same point is taken by Sir Francis Younghusband in his demi- 
official letter of 9th May. I suggest that the practice should be, at any rate 
in the beginning, to publish, not the entire proceedings, but a statement of 
the subject’s discussed and the conclusions arrived at with as much of the 
reasons as is necessary to elucidate and justify the decisions. There would 
jprobably be little difficulty in drawing up a statement which would be concurred 
in by the Council. This is very much what is suggested by the South Indian 
Landholders’ Association, Madura, and by the general opinion in Malabar. Madras 

6. I may add that, so far as the Imperial Council is concerned, we seem to 
havfe travelled back, by a circuitous route and after many digressions, to the 
original proposal for a C ounc il of Princes with which His Excellency initiated 
these discussions in his minute of i5fH August "1906; 

H. H. RISLEY. 


nth June 1 90S. 


G, Gy B» P*j Simla.— No, C.*6o H* A, W* 




The really decisive factor is the opinions of the ruling chiefs themselves. From these 
opinions it is quite clear>and I need not elaborate the point* that the Imperial Advisory Council 
must consist of ruling chiefs only. 

It follows that the council cannot be the large political factor that we contemplated when 
it was proposed to associate ruling chiefs with territorial magnates. The deliberations of a 
council of ruling chiefs alone must be concerned almost entirely with matters that relate to 
native states alone. There maybe a few questious affecting both native states and the administra- 
tion of British India which they can properly consider. Bat questions affecting British India 
alone would be entirely beyond the sphere of such a council. 

It also follows that the council must be created in the exercise of the prerogative which 
entitles the Viceroy to choose his own advisers. There is no need of legal recognition* and 
there can be no question of election or statutory powers, 

I would accept Mr. Butler’s suggestions that the council should consist exclusively of 
chiefs under the Government of India and that its number should be from 20 to 25. 

The important question that does not seem to have been yet fully discussed is how 
the council is to act. The suggestion in the Foreign Department is that it should meet once 
a year at a place to be fixed by the Viceroy. It most be noted, however* that the old-fashioned 
chiefs* such as the Nizam and Udaipur, dislike the idea of collective consultation* and appar- 
ently Mysore and Jodhpur have the same opinion. It will be rather unfortunate if we decide 
on an annual meeting and then find that the highest of the native chiefs will decline to attend. 
One important point that has not yet been considered at all is the expense of assembling the 
council. I presume that the expense will be an Imperial charge and that it will be paid by the 
tax-payers of British India I have not the remotebt idea what the expense of assembling 20 to 
25 of the highest native chiefs in India will be. Bat the question cannot be ignored and the 
Foreign Department will no doubt be able to give an estimate. I do not think that it would 
be possible to assemble these chiefs at Simla or Calcutta and the meeting will probably have to 
be at some such place as Agra. I should think that it could not be done without a con- 
siderable amount of show* involving a huge camp such as we had at Agra when the Amir visited 
India. What is this likely to cost ? We may be sure that the first result will be questions in the 
Legislative Council as to the cost* and protests against the cost being paid by the Indian tax- 
payer* who will receive little benefit from the delibeiaiions of native chiefs on matters relating 
to native states. Another matter to be considered is the convenience of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. Can we properly publish the intention of holding an annual meeting and thus tie 
down the present and future Viceroys to the inconvenience of spending a week every year in 
Agra discussing matters that probably may be of trivial impoitance ? It seems to me that on 
account of both expense and inconvenience* this is going too far. I tbink that as we are now 
compelled to restrict the Imperial Advisory Council to chiefs alone, the proper method will be 
to inaugurate it by a collective meeting, and thereafter to conduct the ordinary business by 
correspondence and to reserve future collective meetings for special occasions when there is 
business of the highest importance to discuss. 

The Foreign Department will have to he consulted again on these issues before we can 
proceed further, 

H. A£damson3j — 17-6-08. 

Foreign Department. 


Memorandum. 

In considering the question of a council of chiefs a doubt arises as to the subjects that 
could be put before them for diseussion. In the notes before us this is treated somewhat 
vaguely. 

In order to test the matter I should he obliged if Foreign Office would tell us what exact 
subjects they would be prepared to put forward for discussion before a council of chiefs at a. 
meeting to be held (say) next November. 

This information would enable us to form a better opinion as to the probable utility of such 
& council. 

H. E. Richards], — 29-6-08* 


Demi-official, dated Simla, the 30th June 1908* 

From — S. H. Butler, Esq., C.I.E., Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Dcgfenfe m^nt. 

To— Sir Herbert Rislby, K.CLI.E., C.S.I. 

I return the file, I understand that if there is to be only a 'council of chiefs, details will 
he left to the F or eig n ^Depart ment to settle. 

G. C. B. P., Simla— No C.-71 H D. — 15-9-08— 80- I1W, 






FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

NOTES. 


OPINIONS OF NATIVE CHIEFS AND LEADING* ZEMINDARS ON THE 

PROPOSED ADVISORY COUNCILS. 


The policy embodied in tbe proposal to create an Imperial Advisory Coundl was to 
associate the great ruling Chiefs ani the territorial magnates of British India with the 
Governor-General in the guardianship of common ani Imperial inteiests 99 and especially to 
correct erroneous and mischievous impressions as to the measures and motives of Government 
(paragraphs 4 and 3 of Sir Harold Stuart's letter of the 24th August 1907) . 

2. Many ruling Chiefs have been consulted by letter j and I have discussed tbe question 
personally with Baroda, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Jaipur, Alwar, Kishengarh, Udaipur, and Kotah ; also 
with His Excellency tbe Governor of Bombay, the Hon'ble Mr. Colvin, Mr. Claude Hill, 
Mr. Cobb, Colonel Meade, Colonel Herbert, Majors Erskine, Haig, Impey, Pritchird, Peacock 
and others. 

8. The policv of closer association between th« Government and the leaders of Indian 
opinion is geneially approved. But the particular proposal comes In for a good deal of 
criticism. # 

4, I would invite attention in limine to the opinions of two very able Political Officers 
The references in brackets are to pages of the Sir Francis Younghusband (pages 1-4) and Mr. 

replies from Local Governments ond Poll t cal Officers. Bailey (83). While approving generally Sir 

Francis Younghusband draws attention to the prominent traits in our Chiefs, viz their 
intense vanity and their intense respect for power. There is risk, he thinks, that if the latter 
is weakened the former will assert itself . We must not spoil the Chiefs. They should not 
be encouraged to think themselves the advisers of the Viceroy. Only selected Chiefs should 
be put on the Council, and they should act mainly as intermediaries in explaining the acts of 
Government to the people. By selection for merit emulation will be set up and the adminis- 
tation of Native States will be improved. 

Mr. Bayly, in somewhat similar strains, questions the possibility of assembling many Chiefs 
fit to give advice and quotes an officer of great experience who says — ct We all know what 
Native State rule is and why we should invite rulers, whose mis government has kept the 
Foreign Office and Political Officers pretty busy for years, to advise us on our own internal 
administration, I really don't know/* Retired Anglo-Indian officials lose their heads and play 
to the gallery and the piess, and many Chiefs would do the same. “ To let certain ChieEs meet 
occasionally and informally to discuss questions like Imperial Service Troops or famine 
and plague ad in initiation in Native States might be a good thing, but I would n<t encourage 
them to discuss matters of general political interest/' He favours individual consultation 
by letter or through Political Officers. 

5. Due weight must be attached to the opinions of these able and experienced officers ; 
but if their opinions were accepted m full nothing would he done at all, and after the discussion 
that has taken place surely something must be done. Moreover, their opinions are tinged with 
the idea that efficient administration in British India does not stand in need of political props, 
which is just the idea that the proposed reforms are designed to correct. And it has to be 
remembered that the Chiefs, like other institutions xu India, are undergoing change. There are 
in fact two kinds of Chiefs — the old-fashioned and the new-fashioned. At the present moment 
the former predominate in numbers, but 1 should doubt whether they predominate in influence. 
Most of them are in the hands of Dewans who hold as advanced views as they can. And tbe 
new-fashioned Chiefs are gaining ground steadily. We have heard lately that the Gaekwar is 
influencing Mysore. And Scindia is a very evident p^wer in Rajputana as well as in Central 
India. No one who has visited the Mayo College, Ajmer, lately, or has read these opinions 
(many of which are evidently the work of lawyers or Dewans) can doubt that the future lies 
with the new-fashioned class. Chiefs of this class are beginning to find life dull in their own 
States, and they are catching something of the imperial spirit. Mr. Bayly's and Sir Francis 
Younghusband’s opinions certainly suggest caution, but I think they are somewhat too suspi- 
cious. They ignore the solidarity of interest that is growing up between the Government and 
all hbldeis of power resting on property and privilege, against a class which is more and more 
clearly direotmg its attacks against power, property and privilege. There is already a ques- 
tioning of authority in Mysore, and the Gaekwar told me in private conversation that he sees 
change in his own people, nothing serious as yet, but change all the same. 
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6. The opinions and my own personal conversations disclose a general impression that the 
scheme is put forward in the interests of the Government rather than of the Chiefs and the 
territorial magnates. There is a suspicion that the Cbiefs will be used to pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire for the Government. There is also a feeling that the Chiefs will be held up to 
ridicule by the press and the professional politicians, and that the limitations imposed on the 
Advisoiy Council will deprive it of all real power and responsibility. There is a consensus of 
opinion that if anything is to be done it must be a real concession ; that the Government must 
trust the Advisory Council. 

7. The old-fashioned Chiefs such as the Nizam (page 34) and Udaipur (55) dislike the 
idea of collective consultation. The Nizam is doubtful whether a Council of the kind proposed 
would foster a source of responsibility : it “ would resemble a machine which worked only 
when wound up and lay still at other times. M Udaipur thinks that “ the scheme offers few, 
if any, results which would not be gained without its introduction/' Both hint at difficulties 
of precedence and evidently consider that free discussion can take place only among equals. 
Seek our opinions by letter, they say in effect, or even appoint some of us to offer advice when 
we think it necessary, but do not bring us together. The expense will be considerable ; we 
shall suffer inconvenience and we do not wish to leave our States. Mysore (37) is also of this 
opinion. Jodhpur (54) thinks the proposal altogether in advance of the time. 

8. The Nizam makes a suggestion which may be communicated to the Home Depart- 

ment. “ The Government/' he says “ might make a practice of communicating facts officially 
to certain selected English and Vernacular newspapers and of contradicting mis-statements 
and mis-conoeptions on the part of the press and the public. It might also give to non- 
official members of Legislative Councils * * * the right of sending written questions 

and receiving replies at all times whether the Councils are in session or not. 

9. On the other hand, the majority of the Chiefs under the Government of India favour 
collective discussion. None of them would sit in Council with members of the commercial or 
professional classes ; this indeed was not proposed, but certain remarks in paragraph 2 of Sir 
Harold Stuart’s letter appear to have given currency to the idea. Some Chiefs are averse to 
association with the te v ritorial magnates and fear reduction in status to a landed aristocracy* 
Such are Alwar (59) Kishengarh (66). Barodi (29) has a scheme of his own (vide paragraph 12 
infra\ and reserves judgment, but seas that Chiefs and land-owners have different interests, an! 
is evidently sensitive as to his position and rights Seindia h^s not given a written opinion, but 
apparently (45) would only admit a few really big men from B itish India ; Mysore (37; and 
Sailana (46) take tbe same view, This is also the view of Jaipur (}.age 63), who (he told me) 
had in view as territorial magnates the big Rajput land-owners in British India, who mirried 
into Bajputana. Bikaner at the end of hi* note (62) suggests that a Council of Chiefs 
only would pi obably meet the difficulties that some Chiefs would experience in sitting with 
“commoners/* Unqualified acceptance of the proposal is met with only in the opinions, as 
reported, of Rewa (44), Bhopal ( 46 ), Oicha and Charkari (48), Kota, Dholpur and Sirohi (54)„ 
and these do not appear to be considered opinions. If the wishes of the Chiefs under the 
Government of India are to be'consulted, we shall have a Council of Chiefs only. This is 
the view the Bombay Government will take (so Sir George Clarke told me ) ; it is the view 
taken by Mr. Bayly (33) > Mr. Colvin (54) and nearly all the Political Officers whom I 
consulted. 

10. The Chiefs under local Governments offer similar opinions. Cooch Behar (11) would 
have a separate Council of Chiefs ora se )arate branch of the Advisory Council. Ram pur (22) 
piefers individual consultation. Kapurrhala (57) would only have territorial magnates with 
very large incomes. Cochin (24) is enthusiastic ; Travancore (24) s onewhat dubious, in favour 
of the proposal. Some Bombay Chiets (27 fav^ ur the idea, but I gather that the general 
sense of the Bombay Chiefs is in favrur of a Chiefs Council. Jind (49) and Nab ha (50) are 
among the pr >phets ; and Sirraur and Chamba (42) are minor prophets in favour of the scheme. 

3 1. One thing is certain the Chiefs would not like anv interference (by a Council 
including representatives of British India) in Native States. Kishengarh (66) puts this quite 
plainly. “The desire to pry into the affairs of Native States may not be encouraged among 
outsideis.” Others hint at it. The majority do not seem to have contemplated the 
possibility. Ber contra Burd wan (14) and Tagore (17) think that the Chiefs would not be 
(sufficiently advanced to offer useful advice in matters affecting Bi itish Indi*. The Zemindars 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam are jealous of the Chiefs (39). 

12. Baroda (32) has a scheme of his own, viz., a Privy Council of 20 Princes and an 
0qm) number of British India representatives with the following powers : 

(i) Definite consultative power in matters of common interest between British India and 

the Native States, such as education and famine relief, railways, and telegraphs, 

(ii) Power of interpellation. 

*(i i} Right of bringing to tbe notice of Government matters which call for adminstra- 
tive action or legislation. 

(iv) Sim Jar 1) it might be provided that, if a substantial majority of them, say two- thirds 
agree m any view, Government should postpone any measure that mi<rht be in 
e inteir pi ition or take in hand a new measure suggested by the majority. 
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(v) Stated periods should be set for collective deliberation. 

(iv) The members to be chosen by election. 

Failing this, he suggests an Cf Auxiliary Council of ruling Princes only, with definite 
powers in matters of common and Imperial interest affecting Biitish India and Native States. 

At the same time he would extend the autonomous powers of hereditary princes,, 

Before given a final answer he would be glad to know the attitude of Government to his 
susrgestions. In any event he could not yield to any proposition that compromised his dignity 
or rights. 


13. Sir Andrew Fraser (6) objects to the omi c sion of the educated and professional classes 
and of representatives of Commerce and Industry. “ The scheme will be a blow to, not asatisfao 
tion of, the gi’owing aspirations of the educated among all classes ; it would not gain their 
confidence; and on this account it will be less effective as a bridge over the gulf which seems 

•With the spread of education the term « educ .ted t0 se P »? te *uleM and the tilled in India. 

* It is a step forward to enlist the support of those 

who have a stake in the country ; but it would 
be a retiograde measure to alienate the educate^ 
class which we have ourselves created/'’* 


class ” is fast coming to mean those who have nothing 
to recommend them except education 

The propertied class is now educated in all but the 
most backward parts of India. 


14 It seems to me that there is no scope at present for an Advisory Council of the type 
proposed. 

(i) It would be clearly very difficult to get Chiefs and territorial magnates to sit together. 

(ii) If this were arranged, it would be difficult to find work for them to do. 

The original intention was to refer such questions as — 

(a) Imperial Service Troops. 

($) Military questions affecting Indians : such as the provision of a military career for 
members of the upper classes of Indian society ; the conditions and ^imitations 
under which commissions m the army might be given to natives of India ; and 
the creation of a Native Staff C( liege for training Indian officers ; should the 
Government think it advisable to put fotwaid pioposals ia respect of any Of 
these questions. 

(c) Social matters, subject to the same limitation 

(d) Chiefs'* Colleges. 

( e ) Educatimal questions, such as compulsory piimary education. 

(f) The treatment of plague and other epidemics. 

(y) Questions of inland customs and excise. 

(A) Posts and telegraphs. 

(i) Railway administration. 

( j ) Mutual service of legal process, and mutual enforcement of warrants and surranerd 

of criminals. 

Mr Morley (paragraph 15 of his despatch) would exclude (a), (5) and ( e ) as unsuitable 
and would not draw up any list of subjects at all. But it is necessary to have an idea as to 
what questions could be referred. The opinions indicate that no one would be satisfieefwith 
a thin diet Sir A Lawley (£5) suggests that the Council should be asked to discuss and 
pass Resolutions on all (a) administrative and (6) legislative measures affecting the whole of 
India, which the Government may have in contemplation. But how could this be done without 
over-lapping Legislative Councils or over-riding local Governments ? 

(iii) It seems difficult to av^xid the conclusion that an Imperial Advisory Conneil which 
gained any real authority would make for centralisation. 

15. There seems a demand and scope for a Council of Chiefs, i.e* s Chiefs under the 
Government of India. One could not include Chiefs under local Governments without creat- 
ing great difficulties. There are many questions regarding Native States which coull well be 
referied to a Council and which will be laised shortly by Chiefs acting in combination. For it 
is certain that if we don't have a recognised Council under due conti ol the new-fashioned 
Chiefs, who are now in close correspondence about their grievances, will combine behind our 
hacks. Later on, this Council might grow into a sort of Advisory Council including members 
fiom, and dealing with questions relating to, British India. 

16. As regards procedure varying opinions have been expressed.^ There is, as already 
stated, a consensus of opinion that the reform must be real and substantial. Nothing else will 
take root. 

(i) Meetings, it is generally agreed, should be once or twice a year. 

(ii) Cooch Bebar (12), Sir A. Lawley (26). Sailana (48), BikaneT (61), Jaipur (64) 

would give powers of initiative. Sir. F. Younghusband (66) regards this as 
preposterous in the case cf Chiefs, who, in their own States, keep all power ipt 
their own hands. 
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(iii) Jaipur and Sailana repeat Sir. E. Law's suggestion that a majority of certain size 

should have power to hold up measures proposed by the Government of India 

(iv) The Begam of Bhopal (46) suggests that if Government does not accept the advice 

of the Council it should give its reasons. 

(v) Several opinions point out the impossibility of secrecy when so many people are 

consulted, and Chiefs will consult their advisers. Sir John Hewett (2£) repre- 
sents the best opinion when he sajs that proceedings should not ordinarily be 
confidential, but the Government of India should have power to mike any matter 
confidential. Udaipur (56) suggests that no one's opinion should be published 
without his consent. 

(vi) Jaipur suggests a standing committee. 

17. If there is to be a Council of Chiefs, and if it is to have a cc institution, I would 
suggest tentatively the following — 

(1) Its numbers might be limited to 20 or 25 ; 

(2) It should consist only of Chiefs under the Government of India ; 

(3) It should meet once a year at a place to be fixed by His Excellency the Viceroy ; 

(4) It should only consider matters connected with Native States under the Government 

of India referred to it by His Excellency the Viceroy; but any member should 
have power at any time to ask that a question be referred to the Council ; 

(5) On the day of meeting, His Excellency the Viceroy as President should formally 

open the Council, with or without a speech, and the Council would then elect 
committees to consider, in communication with the officers of Government 

*Or some Political Officer if it were thought desirable concerned, the various matters 
to dissociate the Government of India from direction, referred to them. The Fdeign 
bat the iioieign Secretary should attend Secretary* should preside at these 

committees, but of course have no vote. 

(6) The committees would then report to the Council at which His Excellency the 

Viceroy would preside. 

(7) The proceedings of the committees should -be confidential. The Viceroy would 

decide whether the proceedings of the Council should be published. 

I would have as lew rules as possible to start with and let tbe thing grow. Indeed, it 
would seem better to start without any constitution at all as suggested by Sir A. Arundel's 
committee. 

18. It is important that His Excellency the Viceroy and Hon'ble Membeis should not 
haye anything to do with the work in committee which will some times be highly controversial. 
1 would seem necessary that the Foieign Secretary or some Political Officer should preside 
at committee meetings, so that the Government of India may be fully advised and the disens- 
sions be kept within hunts, There might be difficulties as to selecting a Chief as President ; 

and it Government offiqers are fib meet the Chiefs is would be better that a Government officer 
should preside. 

19. Selected individuals might be consulted on matters affecting Imperial interests. 

20. The case may be circulated. 

S. H. Butler, — 25-4-08. 


C B.P^ Simla,— No. 1174 H.D.-19.g 08 -80-R.W.A. 



Dated Camp Gnlmarg, the 11th September 1907. 

From— -Major Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.I.E., Resident in Kashmir, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department. 

I "was fortunate enough to have an excellent opportunity of ascertaining 
the opinion of the Maharaja on the subject of Advisory Councils, as the day 
after I received your letter of 6th September I happened to be driving alone 
with him in a tonga to the electric works. The conversation came round to the 
new proposals as published in the newspapers and the Maharaja without any 
questioning on my part gave his opinion very freely. 

As His Highness spoke in English I think His Excellency will gain 
the best impression of his views if I repeated them in his own words. 

The Maharaja said — •** I see the Viceroy is going to have a new Advisory 
Council and put Chiefs on it. This is very good. It is not good that mean 
men should sit on His Excellency’s Council. Mean men do mean things. 
Now there are mean men on the Council and they go about abusing the 
Government. This is not right, for all on a Council should act in unison. 
There is that mean Deccani Brahmin, Gokhale, who belongs to a mean family 
and who sits upon the Viceroy ’s Council one day and goes about abusing His 
Excellency the next. This is what might he expected of a mean man, and in 
my opinion he ought not to have been re-appointed to the Council for a 
second term of three years, and if the Council is re-constituted I hope he will 
be turned out. Such men are not fit to sit at the same Council table with 
the Officiating Emperor. Only Chiefs and noblemen ought to he allowed 
to sit there, not pleaders and barristers. Pleaders and barristers ought to 
fill their bellies by working in the Courts and ought to keep to that work — 
not presume to sit at the Council table with the Viceroy. When such men 
are allowed to sit for six hours a day with the Viceroy alL the people think that 
they are big men. But they are not big men. The Chiefs are the big men 
whom the people like to follow. They ought to sit at the Viceroy’s table and 
hear wisdom from him. But they ought not to presume to advise the Viceroy, 
for how could they advise any one so wise. They ought to hear what he has 
to say and then explain it to their people. If there had been a Council of 
Chiefs instead of a Council of barristers and pleaders there would not have 
been all this trouble in Bengal, for the Chiefs could have explained the 
Viceroy’s vievys to the people and the people would have listened to them”. 

These are almost the exact words His Highness used and they merely 
reaffirm what he has more than once said to me on the subject. When His 
Highness was waiting on the Lahore platform to say good-bye to Sir Charles 
Bivaz he had a long conversation with the Baja of Nabha on the subject of the 
latter’s son sitting on the Viceroy’s Council. The Nabha Chief was expressing 
fears that his son was imbibing rather dangerous, new-fangled ideas through 
going to Calcutta and sitting on the Council. But the Kashmir Maharaja 
stoutly maintained that there ivould be great advantage to any Chief’s son 
in being able to sit for six hours a day and listen to the wisdom of the Viceroy. 

As I understand from your letter that His Excellency merely wishes to 
ascertain informally how the proposals present themselves at first sight to the 
Billing Chiefs, I will not make any observation of my own on what the 
Maharaja said beyond remarking that he evidently pictures to himself the 
Advisory Council as being something akin to his own daily durbars in which 
the high officials of the State are allowed to talk, hut must accent, without 
questioning, any remarks he himself might make. The Maharaja in his turn 
is evidently quite prepared to accept the position that Chiefs summoned by the 
Emperor’s Bepresentative should accept anything he might say and His High- 
ness probably regards the functions of Members of the Council to he more to 
convey orders than to offer advice and the advantages to he more to the 
Chiefs in obtaining access to a fountain of wisdom rather than to the Govern- 
ment in finding new sources of advice. 

My own opinions on the subject I will give you in a separate letter. 

Dated Kashmir, the 17th September 1907. 

From— Major Sir Francis Yottnghtjsband, K.C.I.E., Resident in Kashmir, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department. 

I have in my letter, dated 11th September, given the Maharaja’s views 
on the question of Advisory Councils ; and I now, in accordance with His 
Excellency’s wishes, proceed to give my own opinion, also. 




2. "With the general principle of bringing* the Chiefs and Nobles of India more promi- 
nently to the front in Indian administration I am most heartily in accord. There is a very 
general feeling abroad that, so far, we have associated with our administration the blatant ana 
loquacious and have disregarded the men of real influence and actual experience of ruling, A 
move that shows that Government mean to bring into closer contact with them the great natural 
leaders of the people will therefore be generally welcomed. But the move is not without its 
risks, and if I point them out somewhat freely I hope His Excellency will understand that 
I only do so because I presume that this letter, like the one to which it is a reply, will be treated 
as private and confidential If it is desired that I should submit my views^officiallv I will put 
them into more formal shape. 

3. I would commence, then, by observing that in considering this matter we have to keep 
in view two very prominent traits in the character of the Chiefs — their intense vanity and 
their intense respect for power. No one can get to the bottom of their self-conceit. From 
their cradle upwards they are surrounded by flatterers and they believe what these flatterers 
say to an extent which to us appears incredible. I asked a Chief in Rajputana if he was 
fond of riding. He said he was and that he was the finest rider in the world I remarked 
to the Maharaja of Kashmir that he had so much better knowledge of the opinions and 
feelings of the people than his officials had He replied that this was only natural, as God had 
made him Maharaja because of his good deeds in previous existences and because he had there- 
fore proved himself to be the most capable man in the country. At the same time with all this 
vanity they have a remarkable respect for power. I have fiom a distance seen a Chief in Darbar, 
on a biff native festival, sitting on his gad, h receiving the salams of his relations and of all the 
high officials and nobles of the State and not acknowledging a single s tlam by the lifting of 
his little finger or even by a glance, but on the contrary, stating vacantly into space as if no 
human being was visible on the entire horizon. And I have seen thi*? same Chief — one of the 
biggest in India — on the occasion of the visit of a Viceroy bestir himself all day long for weeks 
to ensure that in the smallest detail the Viceroy should have every comfort and have seen 
him on the Vieeroy^s arrival watching anxiously for a single look or word of approbation. 
These instances are typical and illustrate both the vanity and the respect for power of the 
Chiefs. And, as I shall show, we will have to keep up the power which they revel in 
worshipping, as long as they are certain of it, or else the vanity will bubble over in ridiculous 
excesses such as we see in the Native Press and in Bengal at the present time. 

4 The Chiefs of India have nearly all of them beeo feudatories and dependants through 
the whole of their history. The Nizam was simply a Governor of the Moghals. Scindia 
and Holkar are the descendants of upstart Mahratta adventurers. Even the Rajput Chiefs 
were for centuries feudatories of the Moghals. They have all been accustomed to render 
homage to superior authority and at the present day there is none with whom I am acquainted, 
or of whom I have heard, who does not most fully and amply acknowledge and, I believe, 
venerate tbe authority of the British Sovereign. What is more I believe they like doing 
reverence to a power so unmistakeably greater than any of themselves. And I do not think 
that any of them pine for independence as many Englishmen imagine that they must. As 
long as the Sovereign Power is big enough and sure enough of itself they feel a certain pride 
in being associated with it. Nevertheless there a? a risk that when admitted to Council 
this kind of feeling may disappear in some of them and the inherent vanity come to the 
front. Some of the biggest Chiefs in India are of very low birth They belong to low castes 
and as a consequence can only marry low caste wives and so go on breeding future Chiefs of a 
low type. The Scindias, Holkars, and Gaekwars are of very inferior descent and others are not 
much better. And from such as these danger may come if they get into their heads that they 
have a right to advise the Viceroy. They may go on insensibly to something beyond this, and 
in the manner of the present day agitators demand impossible degrees of influence and control. 
In practical dealing with the natives of India every officer feels the necessity of consulting 
their feelings, prejudices, and opinions, hut he finds, time after time, that when they know 
that they are consulted and that their feelings are being deferred to, they take advantage of this 
and begin to raise obstacles and objections and to put forward claims and assert for themselves 
a position out of all reason. They have been accustomed through all their history to authority. 
They are not accustomed to being consulted or to give advice and if they are too apparently 
and too frequently consulted they get above themselves and cause trouble. Chiefs will not be 
one whit better than the rest, and it is necessary to beware of this tendency. 

5. But while the Chiefs have been accustomed to both exercising and obeying authority 
they have also been accustomed to accessibility. The typical Chief is very accessible to his 
ministers and subjects and even the Moghal Emperor had to show himself to the public once 
a day ; and the feudatory Chiefs used to attend his Court for a month or two every year. 
And it is through this accessibility that they make their influence felt and that the supreme 
authority keeps in touch with the feelings and sentiments of his people. The mere personal 
presence in itself produces an intangible little realised influence of the subjects upon the 
authority which is the oriental method of keeping the touch between the Sovereign and his 
people that prevents the Sovereign from issuing orders in too great opposition to the will of the 
people and the people from resenting the commands of the Sovereign. The personal contact 
of the leaders of the people with the Sovereign authority effects in an informal way what 
we effect by votes, elections, and parliaments. 
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8. The greater accessibility of the Viceroy to the Chiefs will be prized very highly by 
the latter, and, in my opinion, the privilege of sitting on the Council should be treated as a 
hi<Hi favour and be made the means of causing that emulation among the Chiefs which is the 
only really effective method of inducing progress in Native States. And herein will lie the 
highest advantage, as it seems to me, that the Advisory Council will confer. The number of 
guns a Chief has is regularly fixed; his position in Darbar is rigidly determined; he has no 
fear of rivals within his State ; he cannot extend his external boundaries; and he gets his 
K.C.S.L or his GCI.E. almost as a matter of course according to his position. He has 
therefore very little inducement either from fear or from hope to improve his position But if 
among all the Chiefs in India a certain number are selected to be on this Council and possess 
in an especial degree the ear of the Viceroy there will be emulation to be among that number* 
And if the debauchees and waiters and doubtfully-loyal are xigidly excluded while those who 
look after their States — even if it is only in an old-fashioned and antiquated way— are given 
special preference, L believe an immense impetus will be given to Native States Administrations 
and that the old style Chieftain, who after all is the kind most in touch with the people, will 
then move slowly forward along true lines oi development and the progress which does take 
place will be natural and not of the forced exotic desciiption of which we have so many 
examples in India. 

7. I attach the very highest importance to this feature of the questioh. My experience 
of Native States —in Rajputana and Central India as well as in Kashmir — teaches me that 
it is only by emulation that healthy progress will be made and no better means of causing 
emulation ana of wisely directing the progress which emulation will cause could be devised 
than by collecting a limited number of the best Chiefs round the Viceroy’s Council table and 
letting them there have opportunities of comparing notes with one another and with Adminis- 
trators from British Provinces and receiving counsel and encouragement personally from the 
picked Ruler of the finest race of rulers in the world. 

H, It is a magnificient means of drawing these Chiefs out of themselves ; of inspiring 
progress in these backward Native States ; and of removing all kinds of horrible mal-practices 
and mal-administration which we, Political Officers, have either to wink at, or, if we interfere, 
incur the risk of being accused of petty irritation of the Chief, though we every one of us 
know in our hearts that if we made public one quarter of the evil practices that go on in every 
Native State there would be a loud and a very just outcry in England at our weakness and 
pusillanimity in year after year tolerating such evils under British suzerainty* 

9. 1 believe, then, that the proposed Advisory Council will do incalculable benefit in 

breathing new life into what is already the most loyal part of India — the Native States. All 
I fear is that we may spoil the Chiefs as we have already spoilt the educated classes. They are 
now really loyal. It would be a sad day for India if any of them took to blatant speechifying 
in the Gokhale fashion, as they undoubtedly will if we do not determinedly from the start set 
our faces against it; and it will be a much more serious thing for us if a big Chief — say of the 
Baroda type — instead of a Banerjee or Bepm C handra Pal, takes to seditious speaking. Of his 
own nature no Chief would think of doing such a thing. It is altogether foreign to their 
modes of thought. But unfortunately they are liable to pick up from ns moles of action 
altogether un suited to India and harmful to it. All the seditious ideas at present permeating 
India were born not here but in England. All their talk about freedom and equality of man 
and every man being as good as another comes from England, not India. The Indian Chief at 
present regards loyalty to the Emperor as part of his religion. God he believes — and rightly 
too — has chosen the British Sovereign to preserve order in India. He believes that this involves 
great responsibilities on the Sovereign who must deal with the people justly and mercifully. 
But as far as the Chief is concerned his duty is to obey the commands of the Emperor without 
question in the comforting belief that if the Emperor had not been fit to rule he would have 
previously been removed, as Prince Albert Victor was. 

10* ^ This is the simple political theory of the ordinary Native Chief, Prom England 
other political theories, less well adapted to Indian conditions, are imported, but I believe it to 
he to fire highest interests of the Chiefs and people of India that we, British in India, should 
help to maintain the Indian theory. X would then avoid anything which would tend to make 
Chiefs who are selected tp the Council think that they are colleagues of the Viceroy ; and I 
would speak as little as possible about seeking their advice. Wind goes to the head of the 
Native of India — Chief or Sepoy — with fatal facility. I would seek their advice and give 
them opportunity of expressing their views, for their opinions are exceedingly well worth 

h eyiug , and it is highly important that we should have them. But all this might be dene 
^formally and unostentatiously. And to avoid spoiling them and to prevent them ever think> 
leg cm noting e#6er the manner of Gokhale X think it will be necessary to deliberately disn 
oyrage them ftom getting into their heads that they are by any manner of means colleagues 
fC *• woq hl therefore in practice lay especial stress on paragraph S of Sir 

gU Stnarr* letter in which a principal object is said to be making the measures and motives of 
generally understood and correcting erroneous and mischievous statements, and I 
m*mm make t tm me principal object. X should in fact instil into them the idea that they are 
0m mtermcdisrtee between the Emperor and the Indian people to enforce His Maiestv's 
than Advisors ; and that they are there to learn rather than to teach. 

XL These views may seem reactionary and unprogressive, but they nevertheless contain 
Wm germs of a steady progress much more in consonance with Indian character than more 



likely-looking theories of progrr^s hatched in England. They are based on the theory not 
that, all men are equal, for they are not and never will be — but on the theory that all men are 
unequal (which is the theory that every native of India believes), and on the belief that after 
centuries of hard struggle, of strenuous efforts and of stem discipine what is now on the top is 
the best. W e have the right to assume that we are much fitter than they are to rule in India. 
They at present fully acknowledge this. And though to those unused to direct intercourse with 
the Indian people it may seem that imposing and preserving this idea of our superiority 
may deaden all spirit of progress in the Chiefs, I believe on the contrary that, with an 
imitative people like the Indian, courageously upholding the standard of superiority, which they 
may be encouraged to copy, is a more effectual stimulant to progress and a far less dangerous 
expedient than implanting into their minds the idea that they are just as good as we are 
and may look forward to one day supplanting us. The best of them are undoubtedly 
superior to mediocrities among ourselves, but are far below our best and as long as we put 
our best in the Supreme Government of India we are entitled to exact every respect to them 
and justified in expecting the Chiefs and leading men of India to strive after the standard 
which we with all our accumulated and varied experience set up, in preference to assuming 
that they can rule as well as we can ourselves. 

12. I have had the advantage of being able to examine the methods of Government of 
Asiatics by a sovereign power of another Asiatic race — the Government of the Mongols, the 
Turkis and the Tibetans by the Chinese — and I have noted how emphatically the Chinese 
assert their superiority and how unhesitatingly this is accepted by the subject races, though it is 
supported by the minimum of force. The most leading men in Lhasa, the head lamas and the 
members of the Executive Council, are all made to squat on cushions on the ground while the 
Chinese Resident and his staff sit on chairs and though the Resident through his staff is careful 
to ascertain the feelings and opinions of the leading Tibetans yet when he has them before him 
he addresses them, as the representative of the Chinese Emperor, in a manner which leaves no 
doubt of his own superiority and of his intention that his words must be obeyed and not 
disputed. I would not recommend that purely Chinese methods should be adopted in India or 
contend that they have been universally successful in the dependencies of the Chinese empire. 
Rut I do contend that over many centuries they have had a remarkable degree of success 
there; that they have ensuied peaceful contentment combined with a slow imitative kind of 
progress ; and that they command respect throughout Asia, and are at least as well adapted 
to India as purely English ideas of freedom, equality and so on. 

13. I believe that in admitting Chiefs to Council a risk is run that some among them 
who are not natural-born, hex editary Chieftains, but merely descendants of low- bora 
upstarts should become filled out with their own importance and be encouraged by our very 
anxiety for their welfare to fancy us weak and they themselves important and strong. I 
think therefore that the importation of a tinge of China into our attitude towards the Imperial 
Councillors will not be amiss and nip any tendency to that dangerous exuberance which has so 
of ten followed the granting of concessions to the natives of India. But once they are assured 
that they are not, and never will be, and do not merit being colleagues of the Viceroy, but 
are there to assist His Excelleney in any way he may think fit and to learn from him and to 
see his orders carried out among the people, and once they are made to understand that 
whatever they may say in private and confidential Council they must be in perlect and absolute 
unison with the Viceroy before the world — they may be encouraged by every manner of means 
to acquaint the Viceroy with their views, to set forth their prejudices and to tell us when and 
where the shoe is pinching. They will be at the same time adding to their own individual 
experience the experience of their brother Chiefs and the experience of those high officers of 
Government with, whom they will presumably have many opportunities of meeting on confi- 
dential and intimate terms. 

The result can then only be an increased tendency to efficiency in the administration of 
these appallingly backward Native States and m the tightening of the ties which bind them to 
what must ever be the Paramount Power. 

14. To sum up. My opinion is that the association of Chiefs in the Councils of the 
Indian Empire will be both a satisfaction and an education to them and should enable the 
Supreme Government through them to keep in closer touch with the feelings of the people 
and have their measures carried through with the minimum of risk of offending the people's 
prejudices. But in my view there are also risks — risks that some Chiefs may become obstacles 
rather than aids and put forward impossible claims and that their vanity will not many years 
hence lead them to expect, with the smattering of education and experience of affairs they wilL 
havdvattained, a position, a capacity and a claim for rule which the Englishmen have only attained 
after Centuries of hard buffeting and desperate competition with the most virile and cultured 
races ok the globe — a competition continuing in increasing intensity to the present day and 
keepinghim up to a pitch of efficiency to which no Indian can expect to attain for many a 
generation yet 



Dated S. S. cc Egypt*% the 19th September 1907. 

From — The Hon'ble Major H. Daly, C.S.I., C.I E., Agent to the Governor-General 
in Centra] India, 

To Sir Lotjis Dane, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of India in the 

Foreign Department. 

I informed yon, before leaving Indore, that the Political Officers concerned had been 
instructed, in accordance with the terms of your private and confidential letter of the 6th 
September, to ascertain the views of the Chiefs therein named regarding the proposed “ Imperial 
Advisory Council 

I feel confident that the measure will commend itself to the Chiefs and that the Council 
should prove of substantial benefit to Government, not only in the directions indicated in the 
4th paragraph of the Home Department's letter, but also as a means of assisting Government 
to acquire at first hand information and opinions regarding current events and questions to 
which pul >lic attention may from time to time be directed. One of the Chiefs named — 
Rewah — spontaneously suggested to me some time ago that the Government of India possessed 
in the Native Chiefs a body of potential advisers who might be utilised very much in the 
manner now indicated. The same idea has, I believe, presented itself to the Maharaja Scindia. 

Since I returned to Central India in February 1905, I have instituted periodical meetings 
of Political Officers, which are held about every six months to discuss any questions of general 
interest to tlie Agency. These meetings have proved very useful. The Maharaja Seindia 
proposed to me last year that it would be well to hold similar meetings which Chiefs might 
attend. His suggestion was that the Chiefs should give notice of any subjects which they 
thought might profitably be discussed, and that it should rest with the Agent to the Governor- 
General to decide what subjects should be admitted for discussion. The possible advantages 
and disadvantages of such discussions have been debated at one meeting of Political Officers, 
and I intend to talk the matter over a^ain at our next meeting in November, after which I 
may be in a position to address you about it. I mention the point here owing to its connec- 
tion with, the general question under consideration and as showing that the idea of a com- 
munity of interests has presented itself to at least one Chief. It is probably the case that some 
Chiefs do already consult each other on public questions. It is impossible to prevent this, 
even if we wished to do so ; and it will no doubt be wiser in every way to regularise such 
exchanges of ideas. 

I will ask permission to refrain from further comment till I have seen the views of the 
Chiefs who are now being consulted. 

I am not sure whether it was intended that my remarks should go beyond the Advisory 
Council ; but I may perhaps venture the suggestion that the limitation whereby His Excel- 
lency can only nominate a single Chief to the Legislative Council seems to contain an element 
of possible embarrassment. The inclusion of Chiefs on the Legislative Council appears to me 
to be highly desirable ; but would it not be possible to raise the number to, say, 5, as a 
minimum. The official majority could apparently still be maintained. His Excellency might 
then ordinarily select (or arrange for the selection of) one Chief from each of the two great 
groups in Rajputana and Central India, and three others from the remainder of India. I 
have no books of reference with me; but I believe that the area of the Native States amounts 
to over one-third of the Indian Empire and their population to about one-fifth. It is therefore 
perhaps not unreasonable to suggest a somewhat higher representation* 


Dated Darjeeling, the 1st October 1907 (Confidential)* 

From — The Hobble Mr. E. A. Gait, C.I.E., Officiating Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, 

To— Sir Louis Dane, K.C.IaE., C.S.T., Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Foreign Department. 

In reply to your demi-official letter, dated the 6th September 1907, regarding Imperial 
and Provincial Advisory Councils, I am desired by the Lieutenant-Governor to forward ten 
copies of a confidential note, dated the 26th September 1907, which contains the personal 
opinion of His Honour on the subject. The opinions expressed by His Highness the Makaraia 
ot Gooch Rebar and by four of toe Territorial Magnates who were consulted, are annexed to 
this note* . ' v 1 
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CONFIDENTIAL NOTE ON ADVISORYCOUNCILS. 

La Six Louis Dane’s demi-official letter of the 6th instant to Mr. Gait it is 
requested that the opinion of His Highness the Maharaja of Cooch Behar should 
be obtained in regard to the subject of Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils* 
It is also intimated that His Excellency the Viceroy will be glad to receive my 
personal opinion on the subject in advance of an official opinion on the general 
questions raised in Sir Harold Stuart’s letter No. 2310, dated 24th ultimo. 
I have obtained confidentially the opinion of — 

(1) His Highness the Maharaja of Cooch Behar, 

(2) The Hon’ble Nawab Asif Kadr Wasif Ali Mirza Bahadur of Mur'shid- 

• abad, 

(3) Maharaja Adhiraj B. C. Mahtab Bahadur of Burdwan, 

(4) The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Rameswar Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga, 
and 

(5) Maharaja Sir J. M. Tagore Bahadur. 

These opinions are appended to this note in the order given above. 

2. To my mind the proposal to have Imperial and Provincial Advisory 
Councils is an excellent one. It is by no means a new idea, in this respect at 
least, that there have been many Heads of Local Governments, and even officers 
of lower position than theirs, who have had within their jurisdiction certain 
.Indian gentlemen whom they habitually consulted in regard to all questions 
of great importance. These gentlemen have usually been consulted individually, 
but also sometimes collectively. They have been selected on account oi the 
opinion of their position, intelligence and uprightness held by the officer who 
desired their advice : and they have been treated by him in a frank and confi- 
dential mann er in such consultations as he has had with them. It has been 

• found by experience to be an excellent, way of getting information on questions 

• of wide influence and importance. It seems to me very desirable that this system 
should be more formally adopted and more permanently organised, 

3. The objects with which some District Officers, Commissioners of Divi- 
sions, and Heads of Government have hitherto consulted, in a full and frank 
maimer, Indian gentlemen of position and capable of giving them advice have been 
twofold : viz, : — 

(1) To discuss the question fully with these Indian gentlemen so as to 

ascertain how it might present itself to the Indian mind, and what 
difficulties there might be from the Indian point of view in adopting 
the course which seemed prima facie reasonable, and to obtain sug- 
gestions and advice regarding any measure under discussion. 

(2) To explain clearly to those consulted what the object of the measure 
was, so that they might intelligently follow the course of policy 
adopted and be able to understand themselves, and explain to 
others, its real object. 

Tn other words the objects which the Government of India now have before 
them are precisely the, same objects which have influenced officers more or less 
r sporadic ally to adopt something like the system which it is now proposed to 
organise. 

4. The criticisms which I feel inclined to make in regard to the proposals 
for Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils are for the most part contained 
in tie notes submitted by the five gentlemen above referred to. I append to 
the note copy of my letter of the 13th 'instant, asking these five gentlemen for 
their opinion ; and from this it will be seen that I drew their attention in detail 
to the different points to be considered m discussing Sir Harold Stuart’s letter. 
I did not express opinions of my own, but left these gentlemen to express their 
own views. 

5. The first criticism which I have to make is that I do not think that only 
r uling * Chiefs and territorial magnates should be included i» the Imperial Ad- 
visory Council. Sir Harold Stuart’s letter begins with a clear statement of the 

239 F. D. 
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advance which, education has made of recent years ; and it does not appear to me 
very logical altogether to omit the direct representation of education 
from the Imperial Advisory Council. I think that this partly explains the cool- 
ness if not disfavour with which this scheme has been received in the Indian Press. 
The gentlemen whom I have consulted share this'feeling. It is true that education 
will undoubtedly be represented on the Council in the person of some of the Chiefs 
and territorial magnates who will be members of it. But that will be no 
representation of the educated classes as such. 

6. It is said later on in Sir Harold Stuart’s letter that “the Government 
of India are far from denying that the professional classes are entitled to a share 
of representation, proportioned not merely to their numbers, which are small, 
but to their influence, which is large and tends continually to increase ’ ’. This 
passage indicates the objection to the proposed constitution of the Imperial 
Advisory Council which I wish to state. Education should be directly represented. 
It would be perfectly easy for His Excellency the Viceroy to select in any province 
in India one or two representatives of the educated and professional classes, 
whom it would be a great advantage to have on the Imperial Advisory Council, 
and association with whom would be only honourable to the ruling Chiefs and 
territorial magnates who are to be members of that Council. I mi ght , mention, 
for example, as a representative both of education and also of the professional 
class, the present Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta. It will be found 
that all the gentlemen consulted (except Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh of 
Darbhanga, who only proposes that educated gentlemen should be selected later) 
are very strongly in favour of some such representation of the educated classes. 

7. I am bound to say that unless some clear and definite provision is 
made in the scheme for the direct representation of the educated classes, it will 
not be a popular scheme. It will lie with His Excellency the Viceroy to nominate 
the representatives of this class as well of other classes, but provision ought to 
be distinctly made for their nomi n ation. If not, the scheme will be a blow to, 
not a satisfaction of, the growing aspirations of the educated among all classes : 
it will not gain their confidence ; and on this account it will be less effective as 
a bridge over the gulf which seems now to separate the rulers and the ruled in 
India. It is a step forward to enlist the support of those who have a stake in 
the country^; but it would be a retrograde measure to alienate the educated class 
which we have ourselves created. 

8. I am myself also in sympathy with those who think, as His Highness 
the Maharaja of Cooch Behar does, that in the Imperial Advisory Council there 
should be also some representation of commerce and industry. When the Ad- 
visory Council is convened afe a body, I think it will be decidedly disadvantageous 
to have the great interests of commerce and industry unrepresented. On account 
of the practical advantage to be derived from it , I should advocate their repre- 
sentation. I should advocate it also on grounds of policy, and because it is desir- 
able to emphasize in India, at the present time, the necessity for commercial and 
industrial advancement and the importance of commercial and industrial interests. 

9. The next point on which I should like to remark is the method of consult- 
ing these bodies. The proposal is to have a determinate body of advisors, who 
would be consulted individually by the Governor- General, and would occasion- 
ally be called together, either in whole or in part, for the purpose of collective 
deliberation. I do not think that this proposal has been thoroughly understood 
by all the gentlemen whord J have consulted. The proposal is that the member 
should be consulted — 

(a) individually, 

(by aa many together as the subject seems to require, or 
<p) all together in certain cases. 

This seems to me quite sound ; pul it disposes of some of the criticisms which 
are contained in the notes submitted by the gentlemen consulted. 

*10. I am Steongly in favour of personal consultation and discussion with 
IfidiaA gentlemen. The ren ames of Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh of Darbhanga 
on yaffi S q ta spafetog. At the same time I also believe very strongly in 
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the advantages of conference. A circular letter, or separate personal discussion 
with, individuals, may secure the expression of individual opinions ; but it prevents 
the consideration of other opinions ; it leaves everybody more ignorant of the 
advice given, the decision of Government, and the grounds for that decision than 
he would otherwise have been. The exchange of views and opinions at a meeting 
is of the greatest importance. In regard to the Imp erial Advisory Council there 
remains the question as to whether the proceedings and results of the collective 
consultation should not be recorded. I think that, when members of the Council 
are called together cither in one section or the whole body, a record should be 
kept of the consultation so that His Excellency the V ceroy may have before him 
at any time a record of the opinions of his Councillors, as they were actually 
expressed at the time. 

11. This need not in any way interfere with the private, informal, and con- 
fidential character of the consultation. I quite agree with some of the remarks 
made by Maharaja J. M. Tagore Bahadur as to the propriety of publication. He 
points out that, if the opinions are wholly confid' ntial, then — 

(a) no one is aware of the support which the Government may have re- 
ceived from these confidential advisers, 

(b) the mouths of the Councillors are shut and they cannot explain the 
object of Government, and 

(c) people will be unable to judge of the manner in which the Councillors 
are exercising their influence. 

It is manifest that there is some truth in what the Maharaja Bahadur says; 
but it is manifest also that there might be considerable danger if his views were 
adopted. It is intended that the Councillors should frankly advise the “Viceroy, 
not that they should play a part before the public. What is proposed in para- 
graph 5 (7) of Sir Harold Stuart’s letter, namely, that, after confidential discussion 
it may be advisable to provide for more public conferences, seems to me to meet 
the difficulty. What I understand by that is that, after there has been con- 
fidential discussion the Council may go on, eithe~ on the same day or on a future 
date, to a discussion, the proceedings of which will be made known to the public. 
I think it is decidedly important to preserve the confidential character of the 
communications between His Excellency the Viceroy and his Councillors until 
it has been decided by him, in consultation with them, that their views may be 
given to the public. I would also strongly support the remarks of Maharaj 
Adhiraj B. C. Mahtab Bahadur of Burdwan that the wish of any Councillor to 
have his views regarded as confidential should be respected. 

12. Another point which deserves special attention is the sixth clause of 
the scheme as laid down in paragraph 5 of Sir Harold Stuart’s letter, where it is 
said 4 4 that the functions of the Imperial Advisory Council shall be purely Advisory, 
and that it will deal only with such matters as may be specifically referred to it 
from time to time”. This takes from the Council all power of initiation. It 
is interpreted by the gentlemen whom I have consulted to mean that individual 
Councillors, or the Councillors assembled together, may not make any suggestion 
in regard to any matter which has not been distinctly referred to them by His 
Excellency the Viceroy. I certainly do not think that this can be the intention. 
There may be difficulties in the way of allowing the Councillors assembled together 
by His Excellency’s mandate, either in part or in whole, to discuss any question 
which has not been referred to them; but I do not myself at present see what 
these difficulties are. I certainly should not provide for the Councillors, or any 
part of them as such, being assembled for any purpose except by the order of 
the Viceroy*. But I should be inclined to leave the Councillors free to make any 
suggestions which they may see fit to make, when they are actually assembled 
by His Excellency’s order. As I have said, there may be difficulties in the way 
of adopting this view ; but I do not see them at present. There is, however, a 
matter in respect of 'which I have no doubt whatever, namely, that these Coun- 
cillors should be allowed individually, either by letter to the Viceroy or in inter- 
view with His Excellency, to make any representation that they may choose 
to make, in regard to any question which interests them, whether they are con- 
sulted about it or not. Gentlemen of their position have that privilege now; 
and I do not believe that it was intended at all to deprive them of it. 
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13. Another point which I may mention as haying attracted attention 
is that, in regard to Provincial Advisory Councils, it is distinctly stated that, 
when the members of the Council are consulted individually, they are to be con- 
sulted by letter and to submit their views in writing. I do not quite understand 
what is the object of this. It is far more valuable for the Head of a Government 
to send for a gentleman and talk the matter over with him than to write him 
a letter asking for his opinion. Even in the present case, where I took some 
trouble to indicate to the gentlemen whom I have consulted, all the ^ points on 
which their opinion was desired, and where they are exceptionally intelligent, 
it will be found that there has been some considerable misapprehension. If it 
had been possible for me to discuss the matter with them one by one, it would 
no doubt have been better for me. It may be that the object is, that the opinion 
of the gentlemen consulted should be properly recorded, especially if it is going 
to be used afterwards in any reference to the Government of India or otherwise ; 
but that can easily be brought about without excluding personal consultation 
and discussion, which are ordinarily of far greater value than consultation by 
letter. I am inclined also to think that it should be distinctly stated that the 
proceedings of the Provincial Advisory Council, like those of the Imperial Ad- 
visory Council, are to be private, informal, and confidential, until it is decided 
by the Head of the Government, in consultation with the members of the Council, 
that they may be made public. 

14. It will be observed that His Highness the Maharaja of Cooch Behar 
is doubtful of the expediency of associating ruling Chiefs with the other members 
of the Imperial or Provincial Advisory Councils. As he said to me, in the course 
of his discussion of the scheme with me, he does not speak from his own point 
of view, but rather from the point of view of other Chiefs. He himself has no 
objection to be associated with any adviser of His Excellency th a Viceroy or of 
the Local Government ; but he thinks that there are not a few Chiefs who would 
object. On the other hand, it will be observed that the Maharaj Adhiraj B. C. 
Mahtab Bahadur of Burdwan and Maharaja Sir J. M. Tagore Bahadur both 
think that the ruling Chiefs are out of touch with things affecting the ordinary 
administration of British India, and would not therefore be profitable members 
of the Councils. The views of all these critics are entirely met, I think, by the 
proposal to call together Councillors in sections, with reference to the special 
nature of the subjects to be discussed. His Highness the Maharaja of Cooch Behar 
said to me that the Chiefs would not l'ke to see even territorial magnates present 
a,t_a full mperial Advisory Council discussing the affairs of their States ; but that 
difficulty would be obviated by the proposal of the Government 'of India. On 
the other hand, if the subject is one with which the Feudatory Chiefs have no 
concern, they need not be invited to the Council. But as the Maharaja of Cooch 
Behar himself said to me, there is no Feudatory Chief who would object to sit 
occasionally with the whole Council constituted as His Highness proposes. 

15. Subject to the above remarks I entirely approve of the proposal of 
having these Advisory Councils. I need not emphasise the necessity for the 
greatest care (especially at the first) in the selection of the members. I think- 
the constitution of the Council should be modified so as to include commerce, 
industry, and the educated professions, and that the term of office should be a sub- 
stantial one with elegibility for re-appointment. I believe that if the proceedings 
axe absolutely confidential in the first instance, with publication when that seems 
expedient to all, that there will be a great deal of advantage from these Councils. 
The precise conditions under which the proceedings will be confidential or 

? ublished, as the case may be, ought to be distinctly laid down 
think Jhat individuals should be consulted in any way that the Viceroy or the 
Head of the hoeal Government (as the case may be) sees fit ; and that the opinion 
obtained may be placed on - record if Required, Where Councillors are consulted 
# collectively a ^record should ordinarily be preserved. In no case should any 
,, opinion be published without the consent of the Councillor or Councillors concerned. 
I earnestly trust that the scheme will meet with all the success we anticipate. 

A. H. L. FRASER, 

Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal, 

3*he> 1907 . 5 
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Enclosure I. 


Maharaja Bahadur, 

Nawab Bahadur^ 

My Dear Maharaja Adhtr^j, The 13 th September 1907. 

Maharaja Bahadur, 

Maharaja Bahadur, 

I send yon copy of Sir Harold Stuart’s letter No. 2310, dated 24th ul tim o. 
I want you kindly to read very carefully the first seven paragraphs of that letter. 
These deal with an “ Imperial Advisory Council ” and “ Provincial Advisory 
Councils ”. 

I should like you to give me a brief but clear statement of your opinion on 
the schemes. You have no doubt been thinking over the matter already ; and 
I should be glad to receive your reply before the end of next week. I am sorry that, 
owing to my being <t Darjeeling, I have not the opportunity of discussing the 
matter with you personally. I should have liked very much to have talked it 
over. But if you will let me have a clear expression of your views, it will be of 
value to me. 

You will consider first the “Imperial Advisory Council”. 

(а) Let me know what you think of its proposed constitution. You will find 

that discussed in paragraph 4 and stated in paragraph 5 of Sir H. Stuart’s letter. 
There are to be twenty “ruling Chiefs” and the rest are to be “territorial 
magnates ”. I should like to know whether you consider this a sound constitu- 
tion, whether you think any other classes of persons should be added, or whether 
you have any modifications of any sort to propose. ' 

(б) I should like you also to let me know what you think of the functions 
of the Advisory Council, especially as to its probable utility. You will see from 
paragraph 3 of Sir H. Stuart’s letter, that it is hoped that the Council will 
be an interpreber of Government to the people ; and you will also see, from para- 
graph 4, that it is to be consulted by Government in regard to its measures. 

(c) I should like you to let me know what you think of the proposals for the 
proceedings of the Council as contained in paragraph 7. You will observe that 
the Imperial Councillors may be consulted individually or collectively, either in 
Whole or in part ( see the middle of paragraph 4). Paragraph 5 (7) refers only to 
the consulting of them collectively. 

Then I should like you secondly to consider the “ Provincial Advisoiy Coun- 
cils ” in the same way, namely (a) their constitution, (6) their functions, and (c) 
their proceedings. 

You will observe that the Provincial Advisory Councils are ffo be smaller 
than the Imperial Advisory Council. They are to consist of the provincial members 
of the Imperial Advisory Council as a nucleus, together with representatives of 
smaller landholders, industry, Commerce, capital and the professional classes 
(including non-official Europeans). Their functions are presumably similar to 
those of the Imperial .Advisory Council. They are to be consulted individually 
by letter collectively in a meeting which will “ tender a collective opinion ”. Appa- 
rently, then, in all cases their opinions are to be presented in writing. When 
consulted individually their answers are to be by letter; when consulted collec- 
tively the proceedings are to be recorded by a Secretary to Government. This 


* To MaVaraja of Coooh Pehar i* was said, “ If your Highness oan come to see me any forenoon next 
week, I shall be glad to talk the mattery ver with you as well. Please fix your own day and hour.” 

239 F. D. 
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defiers a little from the “ private informal and confidential ” proceedings of the 
Imperial Advisory Council. Let me know what you think of all these proposals. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

A. H. L. FRASER. 

H. H. the Maharaja Bahadur of Cooch Behar. 

Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad. 

Maharaja Adharaj of Burdwan. 

„ Bahadur of Durbhanga. 

„ „ of Tagore. 


[Confidential.] 

Enclosure II. 


CoLINTON, 

Darjeeling, the 21st September 1907. 

My Dear Sir Andrew, 

I am, in receipt of your Honour’s confidential communication of the 3rd instant 
enclosing a copy of Sir Harold Stuart’s letter No. 2310, dated 24th ultimo. 

2. Your Honour has been good enough to ask me to candidly express my 
views on the proposals made by the Government of India relating to the Imperial 
and Provincial Advisory Councils. I explained briefly my views to you at a 
personal interview the day before yesterday ; and I now give expression to those 
opinions more fully. 

3. I will first take the Imperial Advisory Council. 

(a) In my humble opinion the Imperial Advisory Council should consist 
of two sections, one composed entirely of ruling Chiefs, and the other of territorial 
magnates and representatives of commerce, industry, capital, and the professions. 
In suggesting the inclusion of representatives of commerce, etc., I consider the 
Council will be more complete and representative, and, therefore, better able to eope 
with all questions affecting Imperial policy. Of the 60 members which will form 
the Council, 20 as suggested should be ruling Chiefs ; the remaining 40 may be 
divided as follows : 28 territorial magnates and 12 representatives of commerce, 
industry, capital and the professions distributed equally. 

(b) As regards their functions, I quite agree that they should be purely 
advisory for the present, but I would suggest certain modifications — 

(1) The Council should be called together at least once a year as a collective 
body. This will afford the Councillors an opportunity of exchanging their views 
and discussing questions cf I up r rial interest at least once a year, e\ ex if there 
be no queiticn referred to them by Government. 

(2) Then opinions should be recorded and, if considered advisable or neces- 
sary by Government, made public. 

(3) Dissenting opinions should be recorded, if so desired by the dissenting 

Councillors. ° 

(4) The ruling Chiefs should meet separately when matters affecting them 

personally or their States are in question. * “ 

I hold that our opinions in a collective form would be of greater value to 
Government and will carry greater weight with the public. 

(c) The proceedings of the Council, when Called together for collective 

consultation, may be private and confidential but not informal, and such proceed 
ings should be always recorded. e 
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4. I also think that any member or body of members of the Council, singly or 
collectively, should have the privilege of bringing to the notice of Government such 
matters as they consider of Imperial importance, with a view to their discussion in 
Council. 

5. With reference to the Provincial Advisory Councils, in my opinion 
ruling Chiefs, as a rule, should not be included. I would also suggest that the Pro- 
vincial Advisory Councillors be consulted often er collectively than individually. 
As I have suggested in the case of the Imperial Advisory Council, the Provincial 
Advisory Councillors should have the privilege of requesting Government to seek 
the advice of the Provincial Council in regard to matters of grave importance other 
than those referred to them. 

6. I must thank your honour for the opportunity you have kindly given me 
of explaining my views on such an important matter. I have no doubt the pro- 
posed Councils will be of material assistance to Government and will be the means 
of maintaining and strengthening that cordial relationship between the rulers and 
the ruled, which is the aim of Government. 


Believe me. 

Yours sincerely, 

NRIPENDRA NARAUST BHUP. 


[Confidential.] 


Enclosure III. 


Terpsithea, 

Darjeeling, the 20 th September 1907. 

My Dear Eriend, 

The sealed cover containing your letter of the 13th instant enclosing copy 
of Sir Harold Stuart’s letter Ho. 2310, dated 24th ultimo, has been redirected to 
me here from Murshidabad. I am here for a short change, temporary cessation 
from work having been advised for me after my recent indisposition. I should 
otherwise have been very glad to have the subject-matter of Sir Harold’s letter per- 
sonally talked over with your Honour. But as it is, the subject being a very 
important one, I have given it the careful consideration it deserves having already 
thought over the matter since its publication in the newspapers. I give below, as 
concisely as I can, my views on the schemes. 

2. (I) As regards the Imperial Advisory Council, I am afraid (a) the constitu- 
te oil proposed will not meet all requirements. I do not forget that the main ob ; ect 
which underlies the scheme is the giving the people of India wider opportunities of 
expressing their views on administrative matters. I do not think that 60 ruling 
chiefs and “ territorial magnates,” as such, will be sufficient either as exponents of 
public opinion on a dminis trative measures, as channels for the diffusion of correct 
infor ma tion on public matters, for correcting imputations based upon incorrect in- 
formation, or for free consultation in matters of public importance. To me it seems 
that the development of the educated classes has made such advar ces as can in no 
way be ignored in the formulation of any scheme the real object of which is the tak- 
ing the people into the confidence of Government for a free and close consultation 
in matters of common and Imperial interest. Moderate representatives of the edu- 
cated classes, who have an adequate sense of responsibility and who have proved 
themselves worthy of the confidence of Government are no less capable of making 
Government measures and motives more generally known and better understood. 
I do not for one moment imply that among tbe ruling chiefs and the “ territorial 
magnates ” there are not many who, having taken advantage of the opportunities 
placed at their disposal and benefiting by the educational advantages, have not 
qualified themselves to advise Government on matters of importance ; but at the 
same time I t hink that the claims of the educated classes, the creation of the Gov- 
ernment itself, can hardly be overlooked. Shortly, therefore, so far as regards the 
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constitution of the Advisory Council, I think that of the sixty Imperial Advisors, 
at least one-sixth, that is, ten, should be representatives of the educated classes, 
men of approved loyalty and character, of moderate viev s and unselfish motives. 
These ten will represent the interests of a variety of departments and branches, 
and will make the scheme as acceptable as can be expected under existing 
circumstance’. 

3. (b) Properly constituted, that is, the best available persons being chosen, 
there is no reason wiry the Imperial Advisory Council should not vei'y satisfactorily 
discharge the functions which the scheme would ex pect of them. The necessity, 
however, will be enhanced of getting the best available persons. These being secur- 
ed, the success of the advisoiy body seems to be assured. But I should suggest 
and subm i t that the functions of the Council should not be merely consultative, 
but should extend to empower the Councillors to suggest measures and bring to 
the notice of Government the state of public feeling, public requirements and 
various other kinds which Government may not otherwise be in a position to know. 
Such suggestions and information received from persons in actual touch with the 
people are sure to prove more beneficial to Government than mere advice offered 
when consulted. Thus constituted with extended function, the utility of the 
council is sure to be enhanced. 

4. (c) As regards the Proceedings of the Council I think that the whole body 
of the Councillors should be consulted individually or collectively in all questions 
of imperial and common interest. 

5. (II) Then as regard Provincial Advisory Councils my observations regard- 
ing the constitution of the Imperial Advisory Council (o) apply equally to them . I 
think that the educated classes cannot be wholly ignored in consideration of 
the object with which the councils are proposed to be formed. T do not t hin k the 
constitutional requirements of the country will be adequately met if the respon- 
sible leaders and representatives of the educated society, representing the masses, 
who, in a country where education has not made such strides and has not yet 
penetrated into the lower strata, must of necessity, for some time yet at least, be 
represented by them, were excluded from enjoying the privilege of being the con- 
fidential recipients of such information as the Government would give and of being 
the mouth-pieces of a people who cannot represent themselves otherwise. 

6. (b) The function of the Provincial Advisory Council need not prove use- 
less if only the light persons are selected and if they are extended in the line 
suggested by me in regard to the Imperial Advisory Council. 

7. (c) Their proceedings may be by correspondence or personal discussion 
as the importance or urgency of each particular case will call for. There is no 
rees-n why their deliberations should not be private before the result can be put 
into definite shape for public consideration or critici sm . 

I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

WASIF ALI MIRZA. 


[Confidential.] 


Enclosure IY. 


Bijay Manzil, 6, Alipore Lane, 
Calcutta, the 1 9th September 1907. 

My Dear Sir Andrew Fraser, 

. Your letter, dated the 13th instant, enclosing a copy of Sir Harold Stuart’s 
circular No. 2310 of the 24th August last to hand. ld btuart 8 
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Honour 1 have carefully read the first seven paraeranhs 
of the letter, and I beg to express my opinion as follows : P& ^ 


Imperial Advisory Council. 


}• 1 tte Proposal of the Government of India is a sound one and 

the idea should be put into effect and the scheme launched without much delav 
The constitution as contained in the letter might be excepted as the basis • for 
I am sure it will undergo some changes as we proceed and as experience reveals 
itself, specially when we may have to take into consideration any such worthv 
criticism or proposals as miglit appear hereafter. J 


2. At the very outset, however, I desire to say that in the 24th and 25th 
lines of paragraph 4 of the letter it contains the following words “ and possessing 
in themselves no formal powers of initiation”. This of course means that when- 
ever the Government will desire to consult the Council the Councillors will give 
their advice, but they will not be entitled to prefer any advice, by taking an 
initiative or any subject that is not referred to them, even, if any such matter 
in their opinion be one on which they as advisers consider the measure to be 
too strong or weak, improper, unfair or impolitic, in any way, and feel it their 
duty to bring the matter before the Government. Therefore I think that the 
Councillors should have some privilege at any rate of taking initiative steps on 
all such matters, and represent such cases to the Government either in writing 
confidentially, individually or collectively, or by waiting on the Viceroy either 
individually or collectively. The Government might consider on receipt of such 
communications or deputations whether or not in its opinion the advices of the 
Councillors are worthy of consideration. This point I want your Honour to care- 
fully consider, and if you agree with me I trust that you will kindly take necessary 
steps. 


3. About the formation of the Council as stated in paragraph 5 (3) of Sir 
Harold Stuart’s letter, i.e., that of the sixty members it is desired to take about 
20 ruling Chiefs and about 40 territorial magnates from every province under 
the Government of India, I may be permitted to observe that for political reasons 
it might be quite right to have about 20 ruling Chiefs in the Council ; but I really 
do not see how these Chiefs could be of much help in giving counsel on schemes and 
on the subjects referred to them which mainly coacern the administration of country 
under direct British rule. This body no doubt will be directly interested only 
when questions of famine, education, railway, canals (specially passing through 
or close to their territories). Imperial Service Troops, and Imperial Cadet Corps, 
ect., are referred to them. Of course when any question of general principles 
is discussed their advice and opinion would certainly be useful and helpful ; but 
in questions affecting the general interest of the landholders and tenants, trade, 
commerce, industry, and other professions in British territory they could not be 
of much help. 


4. Moreover this proposal does not contemplate to take in any specially 
qualified persons of education and culture, nor does it embrace any representa- 
tives from classes, such as industry, commerce, capital, and other important 
professions to advise on questions relating to these subjects, of which they would 
undoubtedly be the most likely persons to have special experience and know- 
ledge. I think, therefore, that representatives from such important classes should 
be taken into the Council ; specially as they will also be able to represent the 
opinions of those who discuss things in the press and also represent a certain 
amount of the popular views. For these reasons I beg to suggest that of the 
60 Councillors proposed I would have 15 ruling Chiefs, 30 territorial magnates 
from the different provinces, and 15 educated representatives from the industrial, 
commercial, capital, and other professional classes, so that the Council would 
then be complete and a really representative body. 

5. I consider that the functions of the Advisory Council seem to be very 
little. It is impossible at present to say anything about its practical utility until 
it is put into practice and its usefulness gradually appreciated. There is no doubt, 
however, that through these Councillors the Government will be able to make 
its measures and motives generally understood by the people and also be able 
to correct erroneous and often mischievous statements of fact or purpose 
imputed to it. 


239 F. D. 
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6. In paragraph 5 (7) it is stated that the proceedings of the Council will 
“ as a rule be private, informal, and confidential, and they would not be published, 
although Government would be at liberty to make any use of them it thought 
proper”. There is no general objection to this paragraph, but I should like to 
suggest that when any member is consulted individually (as stated in the middle 
of paragraph 4) if any member expressly desires when submitting his opinion that 
his opinion should be treated as strictly confidential, such a request should be 
respected and the opinion of such a member should not be made public or used 
otherwise. 


Provincial Advisory Council. 

7. I consider that the constitution, functions, and proceedings as contained 
in paragraph 6 of Sir Harold Stuart’s letter may be accepted as it is as a basis 
of establishing the Council. It provides for the representatives of all classes of 
people which I consider to be a sound thing. 

8. There is one point, however, which vastly differs from the proceedings 
of the * * Imperial Advisory Council ’ * and which calls for remarks — while the 
proceedings of the * ‘ Imperial Council ’ ’ are clearly stated as * * private, informal, 
and confidential ” the proceedings of the “Provincial Council” when consulted 
collectively are to be recorded by a Secretary to Government. But it does 
not say whether these proceedings should be treated as ‘ * private, informal, and 
confidential ”. No doubt this is what is implied, nevertheless this point should 
be made clear. I propose that the proceedings of the ‘ ‘ Provincial Advisory 
Council * ’ be treated as 4 * private, informal, and confidential * ’ like the proceed- 
ings of the “Imperial Advisory Council”. In this point the same principles 
should equally apply to both the Advisory Councils. 

9. There is another point which I wish to allude to, i.e., that should there 

be no real objection the members of the Council might be consulted by the Gov- 
ernors of the Provinces by personal interviews wherever it is possible, without 
taking their opinion in writing. This course I think is important, for many 
members will be saved the trouble of writing out their opinions as well as be 
perhaps able to be more explicit than they would care or dare to be when 
putting down their views in writing. As stated in paragraph 5 above, here 
also I desire to say that when any member is consulted individually and sub mi ts 
his opinion in writing, confidentially and expressly desires that his opinion 
should not be made public his request should be respected and his opinion 
should not be made public or used otherwise. x 

10. I generally approve of the proposals for the proceedings of the Council 
as contained in paragraph 7 of Sir Harold Stuart’s letter. I think this will be 
of great use and will have the effect of preventing many erroneous r umo urs and 
imputations of improper motives on the Government actions. 

11. I think that some general rules might be framed under which the Ad- 
visory Council is to meet and the procedure to be followed by that body. Some- 
thing on the line of the meetings of the Legislative Council or other Council meet- 
ings would serve the purpose. 


A suggestion. 

12. One other matter of detail I desire to suggest, namely, that a rule should 
be made under which the cost of travelling, etc., of the Councillors of both Advi- 
sory Councils is to be paid by Government when they attend the meetings : 
unless of course they be residents of the city where the Council meets. 

13. In conlclusion I beg to request your Honour that I might be permitted 
to supplement my opinion hereafter if, after going through the criticisms which 
are bound to appear m the papers, etc., I think such an action to be necessary. 

I am, yours sincerely, 

B. C. Mahtab. 
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[Confidential.] 


Enclosure V 


Darbhanga, 

The 22nd September 1907.* 

My dear Sir Andrew, 

I was away in Bankipore and your Honour’s letter reached me after my 
return some days after you had sent it. This and the difficulty of the question 
explain the delay in replying. I am very sorry your Honour did not order me 
down to Calcutta when you were there. It would have been far more satisfactory 
to have talked over the matter with you. 

Your Honour asks me about the constitution of the Council and the desir- 
ability or otherwise of advising “other classes The second question is a 
most difficult one to answer. I suppose the Associations will recommend the 
inclusion of other classes, but I would suggest that the Government of India 
should at present confine its selection to the classes mentioned in the resolution, 
and after some time appoint individuals like Sir Gurudas Banerji regarding whose 
loyalty and integrity there can be no question. It will be invidious to say 
what classes should be included and excluded ; and the only way of evading the 
difficulty appears to me to put in certain individuals of proved merit and judgment 
as circumstances permit. 

I would suggest also that the whole sixty should not be appointed once : 
that the first appointments at least of Princes and noblemen should be un- 
exceptionable. The noblemen should be only those abou£ whose proved loyalty 
and merit theTe can be no question and who are at the same time in touch with the 
people. This must be the case if they are to be interpreters of Government to 
the people and as a necessary corollary interpreters of the people to the Government. 
The position will be one of very great, and I may almost add, thankless 
responsibility. The first appointments will be most closely scrutinised, and 
the success of the scheme will greatly depend on the way it is worked during 
the first few years : I am decidedly of opinion that no one who asks to be a 
Councillor should be made a Councillor. 

(b) Functions and utility of the Advisory Council. — I believe we have discussed 
this aspect of the question at Belvedere. If the relationship of the Heads of 
Government with the Councillors are to be, if I may say so, such as exist between 
you and me, I am confident that much good will result, but not otherwise. 
There must be mutual trust and confidence. If not the opinions offered will 
necessarily be of very indifferent value. The* position of the Councillors will be, 
if I understand the duties rightly, one of no power but very great responsibility. 
The integrity of the Councillors on the one hand and the confidence that may 
be reposed upon them by Government will be determining factors in securing 
the success of the experiment. Let all Indians and friends India pray to the 
Almighty that it will result in India’s good. 

(c) I quite agree in these proposals of consulting the Councillors ' 4 indivi- 
dually, collectively, either in whole or in part ”. There will of course be occasions 
for following each separate course. 

Provincial Councils. 

The proposals of the Government of India in paragraphs 6 and 7 appear to 
me to be a dmir able both as regards their function and constitution, but I would 
respectfuly urge that the importance of 4 4 private, informal, and confidential ’ ’ 
proceedings should not be minimised as, I strongly believe that these will not 
be less useful to Government than written communications. I would also demur 
to the proposal that opinions are to be presented in writing only. There are 
yet many persons, especially amongst the landed aristocracy, like the late 
Maharaja of Sonbarsa. whose knowledge and experience of their special subjects 
will enable them to give opinions of considerable value, but who cannot give 
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» competent written opinion, and on whom this wWto' 
fflirlv ^ There will be also cases where a man, even if he can express nimseu P ro 
«riv inSig, will not care to do so with the same freedom as he would if he was 
addressing the g Head of a Local Government at a pneate interview. I submit 
that this aspect of the question should not be lost sight ol. 

I would make the term of the appointment of the Advisory as well as the 
Legislative Councils at least five years if it is not possible to make it equal to the 
Parliamentary term of seven years. Two years is much too short a period for 
“ho does not belong to the Bar or to the Press to make himself properly 

conversant with public questions. 

In conclusion I would submit to your Honour’s consideration and to that 
of the Government of India, in case your Honour approves of this idea, that there 
should be advisory bodies— they need not be termed Councils— for each division 
and each district, at least so far as your provinces are concerned. 1 am most 
certain that these Divisional and District Committees will be most helpful to 
the cause of sound administration and in keeping the Commissioners and the 
Collectors in touch with the people, X trust that influential persons in each divi-* 
sion and district will he glad to serve, that a compact hody of local helpers will 
be selected and that a considerable amount of the suspicion that is bred in igno- 
rance will disappear. 

I hope your Honour will he pleased to tell me if any portion of these remarks 
meets with your approval, and that you will give me a little longer notice in case 
you may care to ask my opinion on the remaining portions of the Resolution. 

Very sincerely yours, 
RAMESHWARA SINGH. 


[Confidential.] 


Enclosure VI. 


Calcutta, 

The 20 th September 1907. 

My dear Sir Andrew Eraser, 

I have received your Honour’s favour of the 13th instant, requesting an 
expression of my opinion on the constitution of the proposed Advisory Councils. 
I wish I could confer with your Honour personally on the subject. I could then 
fully and freely explain my views. As this is not po-sible at present I must satisfy 
myself by giving brief replies to the questions 'your Honour has been pleased 
to put to me, 

2, The conception of establishing Advisory Councils is, no doubt, excellent. 
The organisation, i it he discriminately constructed, and sufficiently well 
developed, will he productive of great benefit. The Imperial Council, it is 
proposed, will he composed of ruling Chiefs and territorial magnates. The 
former will be gratified and perhaps benefited by their association with the 
Viceroy in guarding Imperial interests ; and the latter will feel honoured by 
being appointed confidential advisers of the representative of their Sovereign. 
They are the natural and hereditary leaders of the people, and the recognition 
of their status and influence will serve to strengthen their attachment to the 
British Raj, and induce them to readily co-operate with the. Government in the 
effective administration of the Empire, 

3, The constitution of the Imperial Council, however, as it is contemplated 
at present, does not seem to my mind to he quite a sound one. The ruling Chiefs 
live isolated from British India, and do not, I presume, take any active .interest 
in the general administration of the country. They have no touch with the 
people and are ignorant of their needs and sentiments. I do not thinly therefore, 
that they will be able to give any material advice in administrative matters. 
The large landholders have so long been unaccustomed to take any prominent 
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share in public life, that their want of training and experience, however well dis- 
posed they may be to assist in administrative work, will not enable them to 
render any valuable services. _ It will be necessary, therefore, to mtroduce new 
and more vigorous elements into the organisation to ensure its success. To be 
really useful and not merely ornamental, the Council must be strengthened by 
men outside the sphere of ruling Chiefs and territorial magnates. Educated and 
cultured men, of moderate political views, of trained intelligence and energy, and 
of proved merit and ability should be invited to become members of such a Council 
to vitalise the organisation, and to make it fit to produce substantial work. 

4. If I may be permitted to speak frankly, young and inexperienced British 
officers, encouraged by the spirit of latter-day legislation, have done their level 
best to undermine, by openly pronouncing their radical views, the influence and 
position of zamindars and landholders and to destroy harmony and good will 
between them and their tenants. It is, therefore, ab olutely essential in the 
interest of good government to counteract the evil effect of the mischievous 
and radical propaganda. There are men among the educated classes — men of 
sterling worth, who, by their sound training and intimate knowledge of the trend 
of aggressive radical thought of the present day, and being more in touch with 
the people themselves, are qualified to meet the specious argument ag ainst the 
propertied classes, and to preserve equilibrium among the different elements 
composing the Council, It is my firm belief that, under present con- 
ditions, if propertied classes and our educated men be judiciously combined, 
their joint influence would be productive of incalculable benefit to the State 
in promoting the welfare of the mass of the people — especially when we con- 
sider that our educated men belong mostly to the upper middle class (who form 
part of the mass themselves) and their opinions and counsels would naturally 
have greater effect upon them. 

5. It goes without saying that the success of the Council would mainly 
depend upon the men chosen as Councillors, They should be most discriminately 
selected and they should possess, as Manu, the ancient law-giver of India, says 
all the qualifications essential in trusted and competent advisors — men of mature 
age and experience, who have the capacity of thoroughly grasping, in all their 
bearings, the subjects presented for consideration, and can freely, but respectfully, 
represent their views to His Excellency the Viceroy, or to his representative 
who may be deputed to confer with them. 

6. It is difficult to understand, from the scheme before me, the real function 
of the Council. I am unable to see what useful purpose can be served by the 
work assigned to it. It appears to me that this work is indefinite in its 
character. In the first place the Councillors will not be allowed any original 
powers of initiation. If these powers be withheld from them, I do not see what 
incentive they will have to devote their time, talent, and energy to the consider- 
ation of any question, however vitally it m ay affect the welfare of the people, 
especiaEy when they have the discouraging pronouncement before them that the 
Viceroy may or may not accept their views. Under such a depressing conscious- 
ness, men would hardly take any interest in questions placed before them and 
be w illing to sacrifice their time and energy upon any fruitless deliberation. 

7. The principal object in view for organising such a Council is that it 
jnay supply “ a means for free and close consultation ”. But there will be ro record 
of this consultation. No trace of the opinion given will be left behind. The Gov- 
ernment of India may use the opinion tendered for any purpose of its own. but 
strict silence is enjoined upon the Councillors. It is believed that only con- 
fidential communications will secure frank interchange of opinion Granting 
this remark to be generally true there are, I believe, occasions when such commu- 
nications, if guardedly worded and judiciously selected, would, when published, 
be of immense value. The Government of India say that the Council should 
be made “an agency for the diffusion of correct information upon the acts, inten- 
tions, and objects of the Government ”, It is thus expected that “ the Councils 
should be interpreters of Government to the people ’ 5 ; but if all communications 
with them be of a private and confidential nature, the mouths of the Councillors 
would be shut and their hands would be tied, and they would have no oppor- 
tunity, nor incentive, to correct mis-statements or remove erroneous impressions. 
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To perform this task effectually, motives of action must be thoroughly explained, 
hut this cannot he done unless the Councillors are at liberty to disclose the in- 
formation placed before them. Considering both the advantages and the dis- 
advantages or “ free and confidential communications”, I am inclined to think 
that — except on those questions in the consideration of which inviolable secrecy 
must be maintained — the opinions of Councillors taken either individually 
or collectively on all important subjects should be published. Such publication 
would be of great value, inasmuch as it would show to the people that the Coun- 
cillors have exercised their utmost influence and made most strenuous exertions 
to do their duty both to their countrymen and to the Government by a correct 
representation of popular opinion on any given subject. The consciousness 
of doing this duty would act as an invigorating stimulus and afford them a healthy 
inducement to express their views freely on all measures of Government, both 
actual and prospective. It must be always borne in mind that the views of the 
Councillors will be of importance only when they are based on an appreciation 
of the needs, wishes, and sentiments of the people. "Without an adequate sense 
of responsibility, the deliberations of even the most trusted advisors of Govern- 
ment would be utterly fruitless. 

8. The total number of territorial mangates is to be forty. This is to be 
distributed of course among the eight provinces of British India. I am of opinion 
that the number should be distributed in propotion to the are el and importance 
of the provinces. 

9. My remarks with regard to the constitution of the Imperial Advisory 
Council apply with equal force to the constitution of the Provincial Councils. 
The organisation of the latter body is to be on a wider basis. Representatives 
of * ‘ other important provincial interests 5 5 are to be admitted to it. There is, 

I think, a material difference between proceedings of the Imperial and the Provin- 
cial Council, as the latter are not to be “ informal and confidential ’ ’ and are 
to be reduced to writing. This is a material advantage, as it will enable the 
Heads of the Government to have a permanent record of the opinions of their 
Councillors. 

10. The admission of the representatives of the smaller landholders, of in- 
dustry, of commerce, of capital, and of the * ‘ professional classes ’ ’ (inclu ding 
of course the educated classes) would be of great benefit. 

11. There may be (according to oriental custom) some diffi culty, consider- 

ing the dignity and the high position of the ruling chiefs, in associa ting them, 
in the Imperial Council, with our educated men who have comparatively a lower 
social status ; but in Provincial Councils no such difficulty is likely to be experi- 
enced ; and I believe that in the long run the latter body "would prove of greater 
utility than the former, for if I may be permitted to give my honest opinion, the 
Provincial Council would ultimately do more substantial work than the Imperial 
Council. » 

12. The provision for tendering ‘“a collective opinion ” would, to my mind, 
be also an advantage, as it could be employed, when necessarv, to correct all 
prejudices and misconceptions, by its publication, and would serve to strengthen 
both the hands of the Government and of the Councillors. 

13. The Provincial Council is to be of a smaller size but it ought not to be 

so small as not to bp capable of including representatives of all important 
interests. I believe the number, considering the variety of interests, ought -not 
to be less than thirty at least. ' e 

14. In this connection I wish to say that consultation with, and the expres- 
sion of opinion of, a smaller number of Councillors, selected with reference to 
the special nature and importance of a given subject, would be of greater value 
than either individual or collective opinion taken in the manner proposed. 

15. In conclusion I do not wish to say anything, in this place, about the 
proposed reform of the Legislative Council. The condition that ‘ ‘ official majority 
must be maintained would, according to popular opinion, considerably interfere 
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with the usefulness expected of it and would not be able to secure the confidence 
of our countrymen m its work, and would thus fail to meet their requirements 
and satisfy their aspirations. 


With kindest regards, believe me. 
Yours very sincerely, 
JOTINDRA MOHUN TAGORE. 


G. M. Press, Simla.— No. 239 P. D. —23-6 0&— 1 70— J A S 
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Dated Hyderabad, the 2.1st October 1907. 

From— The Hon'blb Mb. C. S. Bayley, C.S.I., Resident at Hyderabad, 

To Sik Louis Dane, K.C I.E., C S.X., Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Foreign Department, 

X have j us ^ received Barnes* letter of the 17th instant enquiring when a reply may be 
expected to your private and. confidential letter of the 6th September on the subject o£ 
Advisory Councils and I had better perhaps explain to you exactly the cause of the delay 
which has taken place. 

The Nizam is an acute critic and possesses much intelligence, but, if there is one thing which 
upsets him more than another, it is being asked for an oral opinion without previous preparation, 
the reason being that he takes t lings in rather slowly and, when he has grasped them, likes to 
consider them from all points of view. I had to bear this in mind in dealing with him, for, 
had I not done so, X should not only have excited his suspicions about our ulterior motives, 
but should have either failed to elicit any opinion at all or should only have received a useless 
reply in the most general terms I therefore ventured to depart from the letter of the Viceroy's 
orders in the hope of observing their spirit, and, as soon as possible after their receipt, I wrote 
him the enclosed letter, which I trust that His Excellency will approve, in which I told him 
exactly what was wanted and asked him to discuss the subject with me as soon as he was ready 
to do so. Another reason which made me take this course was that the subject is a difficult 
one for either His Highness or myself to discuss off-hand in a foreign language 

Last Friday 1 received from His Highness the draft of a memorandum containing his 
views, with a letter saying that, if I wished to forward the memorandum to the Government 
of India, he would like, before signing it, to know my opinion as to its form and matter, and 
that on hearing from me he would name a day to receive me. To this I replied yesterday 
(Sunday) saying that there were one or two points which I should like to discuss with him 
verbally and asking him to fix an early day for our interview. I ad,ded that I would be guided 
by his wishes as to forwarding the. memorandum, but suggested that he might be freer.to 
modify his opinions hereafter if I embodied his present views in a memorandum of my own 
which I would show him. To this letter I have not yet received an answer, but I shall no 
doubt see His Highness in the course of the next few days and I shall then be able to reply to 
your letter at once. 1 may, however, say now that the important part of his memorandum, 
which, I am sure, he will not modify, is to the effect that he disapproves the idea of Ruling 
Chiefs forming a part of the Imperial Advisory Council. He is anxious that they should be 
consulted on matters of importance, but would like to see this done by letter. 


Dated Hyderabad, the 16th September 1907. 

From — The Hon'blb Mr. C. S. Bayley, C.S.I., Resident at Hyderabad, 

To— H is Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Your Highness has no doubt seen in the newspapers the proposals recently put forward 
by the Government of India for giving to the people of India wider opportunities than they 
at present possess of expressing their views on administrative matters. Of these proposals, one 
affects only the Legislative Councils of the Governor-General, Governors, and Lieutenant- 
Governors, and is thus of no special interest outside British India. The scope of the other is 
■wider. It has for its object the establishment of an Imperial Advisory Council and of minor 
Advisory Councils in the various provinces, a 'd it is to the suggested Imperial Advisory Council 
alone that I desire to invite Your Highnesses consideration. The reasons for the proposal are 

explained in the first three paragraphs of the 
No. 2310 ± 9 1?, dated 24th August 907. accompanying letter which has been addressed 

by the Home Department to all Local Governments and Administrations in British India and 
the scheme for the Imperial Advisory Council is set out iu detail in the 4th and 5th paragraphs. 
■ x am informed that no steps will be taken in regard to the formation of the Council till the 
subject has been lullv discussed by those best qualified to offer an opinion, and His Excellency 
the Viceroy has desired me to bring the scheme to Your Highnesses notice, informally and 
privately, in conversation, in order that I may ascertain Your Highnesses views in regard to it. 

What I understand His Excellency to wish to know, is merely how Your Highness at 
first sio-ht is prepared to view the seneme, favourably or otherwise, whether in Your High- 
ness’s opinion the Council is likely to prove useful and how far the leading Princes of 
India are likely to be willing to serve on it and take part in its deliberations : and what 
modifications, if any. Your Highness would suggest for its improvement. It is not 
desired that Your Highness should in any way commit yourself to a written, or even 
a definite verbal, expression of opinion on these points and my instructions go no further 
than I have already said, namely, if Your Highness will permit me to do so, to talk the 
matter over with you frankly and informally. The only reason why I am writing this 
letter is that the matter is one of great importance, and I feel that if we talk it over without pre- 
paration we may perhaps fail to understand clearly what is intended. If, when Your Highness 
has had time to consider it, you will kindly inform me, X shall have great pleasure in calling on 
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you any day that may be convenient to Your Highness. Your Highness will understand that 
the scheme is at present merely tentative and is certain to be modified in detail after the opinions 
which may be expressed are received. His Excellency trusts therefore that Your Highness 
will have no hesitation in subjecting it to the freest possible criticism. 


Demi-official No. 1498 C., dated Naini Tal, the 24th October 1907. 

From — The Hotst’ble Mb. J. M. Holms, C.S.I., Chief Secretary to the Government 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudb, 

To — Sib Lotjts Da^e, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Foreign Department. 

I am desired to acknowledge your letter of the 6th September last, and subsequent 
reminder of the 17 th instant, regarding the Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils. 

I am to submit, for the information of His Excellency the Viceroy, a copy of a demi- 
official letter from Mr. G. A. Tweedy, Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor for Rampur, dated 
the 1st October 1907, containing the views of His Highness the Nawab of Rampur. There is 
likely to be some delay in obtaining the views of the Raja of Tehri, as it is doubtful when the 
Agent will be able to meet the Raja. 

I am to say that the question of precedence will not cause any difficulty on the Provincial 
Advisory Council. The Lieutenant-Governor would hope that both the Nawab of Rampur and 
the Raja of Tehri with the representatives of the Province on the Imperial Advisory Council 
will form the nucleus of the Provincial Advisory Council. 

Sir John, Hewett is not in favour of enlarging the Imperial Advisory Council and does 
not think the proposed representatives of the Ruling Chiefs inadequate. Nor does be favour 
appointment for lite. He thinks that references to the Council should not necessarily be 
confidential, but that it should be open, to the Government to declare that a particular reference 
should be treated as confidential. 


Dated Bareilly, the 1st October 1907. 

From — G. A. Tweedy, Esq., Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor for Rampur, 

To — The Hoet’ble Mb. J. M. Holms, C.S.I., Chief Secretary to the Government of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

With reference to your confidential demi-official No. 1247 C., dated 10th September, 
I visited Rampur on 28th and 29th ultimo, and had an informal and private talk with the 
Nawab on the subject of the Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils. 

As regards the Imperial Council, he seems to think that difficulties about precedence may 
arise among the Ruling Chiefs when the Council is called together, and he thinks that better 
results are likely to follow if the Imperial Councillors are consulted separately by letter than 
if they are assembled for deliberation. He says that under such circumstances free expression 
of opinion is not likely to be obtained. He thinks that the number of Ruling Chiefs should 
be at least equal to that of the other Councillors, on the ground that their interests and that of 
the Government are identical while the same is not necessarily true of the ordinary zamindars. 
He would prefer to see the Imperial Councillors a much larger body, containing at least 
40 Ruling Chiefs, and thinks that they should not all necessarily be called upon to attend every 
meeting. He would like to see something on the lines of the Privy Council at home 
where different members have different functions allotted to them. He is strongly of opinion 
that appointment should be for life — not for a term of years. He agrees to all the other 
proposals of the Government of India, and approves of the Provincial Advisory Council though 
he is hardly enthusiastic about either. 



Dated Baroda, the 27th October 1907. 

From— Lieutenant-Colonel M. J. Meade, C.I.E., Resident at Baroda, 

To — Sir Louis Dane, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department. 

The Gaekwar settled to see me to-morrow about the Advisory Councils, and to give me 
his opinion : but has written to-day to ask for another week's delay as he has not, he says, 
quite^ mastered the question. I have told him that I think Lord Minto would like to receive 
his views as soon as possible, and that, as no formal, or written, opinion from him is required, 
I hope he will kindly expedite forming his opinion. I believe that he has been consulting’ the 
Dewan and others, and that the delay is due to this. The Dewan in fact spoke to me about 
the matter lately, and said he did not think merely Advisory Councils were sufficient. He 
remarked that people are asking themselves what has Government done duringj the past 50 
years to give the Natives of India a greater share in the Government Jof the country? He did 
not see why some Native of India should not be given a seat as an Executive Member o£ the 
Viceroy's Council. Advisory Councils might mean nothing. The Viceroy might or might 
not listen to the advice they gave : but a Native of India as a regular member of the Viceroy's 
Council would be quite another matter. I don't know if the Dewan has influenced the 
Gaekwar. The latter seemed in favour of the proposals when l spoke to him, and 1 don't 
know that his views have been modified. He has been very reticent on toe subject. 1 may 
mention that the Dewan, who is a Parsee, speaks at times as if he was very anti-English. I 
think the Parsees, though they have too much to lose to be actively against the Government, 
are not exactly our well-wishers. They have adopted Western ideas, and are undoubtedly com- 
mercially most enterprising and successful. Their cricket team defeats the Presidency regularly 
at Bombay, and the Dewan said they did not consider themselves in any way inferior to 
Englishmen. He observed that they were ready to respect individual Englishmen whose 
qualities entitled them to it : but they did not feel called on to admit that every Englishman 
was entitled to respect merely on account of his nationality. He did not see why bis own 
people, and other well-educated Natives of India, should be debarred from obtaining all posts, 
which are now reserved for Europeans, or why socially any distinction should be made. He 
has a son in the Indian Civil Service, serving in Madras, and he said that he and the younger 
generation generally hold these views in all, even more, acute form. I have heard very similar 
opinions from a Mr. Abbas Tyebji, a Judge in the Gaek war's service. His uncle, Mr. 
Budrodeen Tyebji, who died lately, was a Judge of the Bombay High Court, and acted, at one 
time, as Chief Justice. At least two of the family are in the Civil Service, and one would 
think they would be thoroughly content. But they are not. They feel and resent our race 
distinctions. Our Clubs and Gymkhanas are closed to them; merely because they are Natives of 
India, and this, naturally perhaps, they do not like. I am afraid the tendency of the age is to 
increase rather than lessen these unfortunate distinctions. Nearly every English settlement — 
from Bombay downward — has its large or small Club, where every European goes every evening, 
and from which natives are excluded. The Yacht Club — The Byculla — W est of India, and other 
Clubs, expressly exclude Natives from being even brought as guests within their precints, and on 
no exccuse is this permitted. Here we have recently made the Gaekwar, his sons, and brothers. 
Honorary Members of the Gymkhana : but no other Natives of India are admitted, except occa- 
sionally by special invitation. This exclusion is felt by the Tyebjisand other high officials of the 
Durbar, some of whom live in the Camp, as the Cantonment is called, and 1 would gladly 
admit them and their families. Unfortunately the sentiments of the ordinary Briton is 
opposed to seeing more than is absolutely necessary of his Aryan bi other, and all attempts to 
bring about more cordial relations by admitting Natives to Clubs and Gymkhanas are opposed. 
There are faults on both sides. The English are too exclusive and too fond of enjoying the 
comforts of their Clubs in which the presence of Natives would often be inconvenient, while 
the rising generation — especially — of Indians are too keen to ape Western manners and to 
expect that because they have a veneer of good manners they must he received, on equal 
terms, by English ladies and gentlemen. I wrote to you a few days ago about Mr, Kier 
Hardie's visit to Baroda, and stills think it had little effect on the general public : but, at 
the same time, I gathered from the * Dewan that he and other people in good positions regard 
him as a useful champion of Indian grievances social as well as political. 

p.£._Since writing the above I have heard from the Gaekwar that he will meet my wishes 
and let me have his views about the proposed Advisory Councils in a few days. 



Dated Madras, the 1st November 190^, 

From — The Hon^ble Mb, H. Bradley, C.S.I., Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Fort St. George, 

To — S ir Louts Dane, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department. 

In reply to your letter Private and Confidential, dated the 6th September 1907, I am 
directed to say that His Excellency the Governor proposes to write direct to His Excellency 
the Viceroy regarding it. His letter will be despatched shortly. 

In the meantime, I am directed to enclose a copy of a letter from the Resident in Tr 4 van- 
core and Coehm giving the opinions of the Chiefs of those States upon the subject of the 
Advisory Councils. 


Dated Trevandrum, the 14th October 1907. 

From — R* C. C. Carr, Esq., Resident in Travancore and Cochin, 

To — The Hon^ble Mr. H, Bradley, C.S.L, Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Fort St. George. 

With reference to your demi-official of 12th September 1907 about Advisory Council, I 
write to say that I have spoken to both the Chiefs and understand that both are in favour of 
the scheme. 

His Highness of Cochin was quite enthusiastic about it and said it would be a great 
honour for a Chief to serve on the Council. He specially asked whether the Council would 
meet to discuss questions and volunteered the statement that collective opinions were often 
more valuable than single ones. A similar statement is made in H. A, Stuart’s letter. 

His Highness of Travancore said he had read the scheme in the papers and thought that 
Chiefs might serve on the Councils, but he anticipated difficulties if they had all to meet in 
Calcutta. I left him a copy of the iC Madras Times 99 with the Government of India letter— 
he said, however, that he had nothing further to add. 

I spoke to both informally. 


Foreign Office Press Ho. 1753-7*11-07—30. 
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Fsom H. E. THE HON’BLE SIR ARTHUR LAWLEY, g.c.i.e., K.C.M.G., 

Governor of Madras. 


Govt. Mouse, Ootacamund , 3 1st October 1907 , 


[Private & Confidential.] 

Beak Lord Minto, 

I am afraid that I have been a very long time in sending you an expres- 
sion of my views on the proposals for the formation of Advisory Councils. I 
must confess that I have found it very difficult to formulate an opinion 1 I 
think that — theoretically at all events — -it is an excellent thing to associate the 
Ruling Chiefs and Territorial Magnates with us in the work of administration. 

Moreover I have no doubt that the honour of being invited to sit on the 
Viceioy’s Advisory Council will be highly appreciated. 

But the question which I ask myself is this — “ How will these Advisory 
Councils be regarded in, say, 5 or 10 years’ time P Will they be regarded as 
a vital and integral part of the machinery of Government ? or only as an 
ornamental excrescence ? ” 

If the former, the experiment will be a success. If the latter, it will be 
a failure and the men who have served on it cannot fail to feel disappointed— 
probably discontented I 

We cannot, I think, go back now ! 

The experiment must be made and the thing we have to do is to make 
it a success. 

To achieve this it is necessary, I think, to allot to the Councils definite 
functions. 

In the case of the Viceroy’s Advisory Council provision should, I think, be 
made for their meeting once annually — say, in Becember. The Viceroy would 
preside and take the opportunity of reviewing the history of the past year’s 
administration, explaining the aims and objects of the Government in reference 
thereto, and in reference to any prospective measures. The Advisory Council 
would be asked to discuss and pass Resolutions on all — (a) administrative 
and (5) legislative measures, affecting the whole of India, which the Govern- 
ment might have in contemplation. 
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It would also he competent for any Member of the Council to bring 
forward and submit — in the form of a Resolution — for discussion by the 
Council any matter affecting the whole of India. All matters of local concern 
would be excluded and reserved for discussion in the Provincial Advisory 
Council. 

Similarly Provincial Advisory Councils would meet once a year — say, in 
November — prior to the meetings of the Viceroy’s Council. The Governor (or 
Lieutenant-Governor) would preside and the procedure would be similar to 
that in the Viceroy’s Council. They would have submitted to them the 
measures, whether administrative or legislative, contemplated by the Local 
Government, and would pass Resolutions thereon. 

It would also be open to any member to bring forward Resolutions which, 
if passed, would be submitted to Government. 

I would give in both Councils the right of Interpellation. 

If the meeting of the Provincial Council was held prior to that of the 
Viceroy’s Council, the members of the former would attend the latter in pos- 
session of Provincial opinion on any subject coming up for discussion in the 
Viceroy’s Council. 

In cases of emergency the Viceroy’s or the Provincial Council could be 
summoned to consider measures of extreme urgency — provided their importance 
warranted such a step. 

In the event of there being imminent no subject of sufficient importance, 
the Viceroy would postpone the meeting or take the individual opinions of 
members, but it should, I think, be understood that normally the Council 
would meet every year. 

This would, I think, give the Council more consistency and add to its 
prestige. 

The above is an outline of the scheme which I would recommend 
-for adoption. It has, I know, many demerits, but it is only by some such 
scheme that in my opinion it will be possible to give reality to the Advisory 
Councils, without which I am afraid that any hope of their permanence will 
be futile. 

I am afraid that the Resolutions of these Advisory Councils may often be 
embarrassing, and it may be wiser not to give them the right of submitting 
Resolutions on general topics, limiting them to Interpellations and the diseus- 
sw® of a pi ©gramme fixed 'by Government. The enclosed letter gives the 
views 'of the Travaneore and Cochin Chiefs on the proposals. 


Yours sincerely, 
Arthur Lawiey. 



Demi-official, No. 689, dated Shillong, the 8th November 1907 (Confidential). 

From — The Hon’ble Ma. H. LeMesorier, C.I.E., Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 

To — Sir Louis Dane, K.C I.E., C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Foreign Department. 

I am now to reply to your private and confidential letter of the 6th September, asking 
for the opinion of His Highness the Raja of Hill Tipperah on the scheme for the reform of 
the Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils. 

2. Sir Lancelot Hare desires me to express regret for the delay, which, as already 

* R-ply to a reminder. It ha. not been printed. explained in my demi-official * No. 6:32 of the 

24th of October to Major Barnes, is due to the 
illness of the Ranee, and the consequent absence of the Raja with her in Calcutta. 

3. The District Magistrate, who is also the Political Officer for Hill Tipperah, has 
interviewed the Raja and finds that he fully approves of the idea of the proposed Advisory 
Imperial Council, and thinks that it would be welcomed by the Ruling Chiefs. But as regards 
service on Provincial Advisory Councils, the Raja is not equally friendly to the idea, under 
the impression that the association thereon of Ruling Chiefs with members of the trading 
and professional classes might be considered derogatory to his dignity The Commissioner 
observes that “ His Highness is very much on lus dignity and at tirst, at least, would not 
care to be on the Provincial Council, but will probably wish to have his Minister selected in 
his place Mr Luson adds that, though he does not speak English, Raja Radha Kisor is a 
very shrewd and intelligent Ghief, and his actions since the agitation began have been quite 
correct, notwithstanding the fact that he is surrounded by Bengalis, 

4. I am further to say that Sir L Hare has consulted several of the principal territorial 
magnates of the Province, and will shortly submit for His Excellency the Viceroy^s perusal 
a note of his own opinion regarding the proposed scheme of reform. 


Dated Mahableshwar, the 13th November 1907 (Confidential). 


From-~H. O. Quin, Esq., Acting Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Political 
Department, 

To — Sir Louis Dane, K.C.I.E , C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Foreign Department. 


With reference to your private and confidential demi-official letter of the 6th September 


1907, on the subject of Imperial and Advisory 
Councils, I am to say that the views of the 


His Highness the Rho of Cutcb. 

His Highness the Maha aja of Kolhapur and the 
Chief of Miraj. 

His Highness the Dewan of Palanpur. 

His Highness the Jam of N *wanagar. 

His Highness the Nawab of Janjira. 

Government of India, a resume of the views 
follow as soon as they have been received. 

His Excellency the Governor, I am to add, is not yet prepared to express the personal 
opinion which has been invited. 


Chiefs named in the maigin have been elicited 
confidentially through their Political Agents, 
and I am to forward, for the information of the 
expressed by them. Those of other Chiefs will 


His Highness the Rao of Cvtch . — Warmly approves "of the proposals. He remarked to 
his Political Agent that he was delighted when he saw the proposals in the papers, and he went 
on to say that he thought the service of Ruling Chiefs would be beneficial not only to the Native 
States themselves but also to the Government of India. His Highness is of opinion that the 
views expressed by Chiefs at Council Meetings should be kept confidential. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur and the Chief of Miraj (Senior) welcome the 
proposal and are of opinion that the proposed Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils will 
be of very great service in enabling Chiefs to bring to the notice of the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments the light in which legislative and other acts of Government 
are regarded in their States by the masses and educated classes : also as affording a means to 
unofficially bring to the notice of Government any unpopular measures or suggestion for action 
in any particular direction. The Chief of Miraj, however, desires that views expressed should 
be kept confidential. 

His Highness the Hew an of Palanpnr . — Considers the suggestion of having such Councils 
an excellent one and will please the people generally he thinks. He particularly thinks that 
it will be pleasing to Native Chiefs who will feel that Government think their advice worth 
having and that they have been asked to co-operate. He is also of opinion that views ex- 
pressed by Chiefs at meetings should be kept confidential and considers that such meetings 
should be as few as possible, and that the opinions of Chiefs should be obtained in writing. 
His Highness is farther of opinion that when it is necessary to have a meeting to discuss 
some important question of general interest, tbd Ciuets &hould not be asked to^ meet with the 
other Members, ue Commoners, but should have a separate meeting of their own and the 



opinion of their meetirg taken separately : that in choosing Members amongst Chiefs those who 
are all on fairly good terms should be selected as far as possible, and that discordant 
elements should be avoided. The Dewan is also inclined to think that the teim of Membership 
should be fixed at three years and not five, as some Chiefs, owing to infirmities, might like to 
retire earlier, but would not like to do so until their term was up. He feels suie that 
Government will derive great benefit from the arrangement, that misappreht*n don will be 
cleared up and the confidence of Chiefs and people generally gained. 

His Highness the Jam of N aw anagar seemed to think well of the proposal for an Imperial 
Advisory Council The Provincial Council seemed to strike him rather differently. He 
seemed to think that while Imperial questions were fitting questions for the Ruler of a Native 
State to give an opinion upon, Provincial questions would be more questions affecting British 
Districts than Native States, and that to consult the Rulers of Native States about them might 
be to confound the interests of the two. His Highness would appear to be willing to seive 
on the Councils, if asked, and Mr. FitzGerald thinks Government could get no better man. 

His Highness the Nawab of Janjira is entirely in favour of the proposals particularly 
with reference to the service of Ruling Chiefs and lays stress upon the necessity for making 
a wise selection. 
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Dated Baroda, tiie 4th November 1907 (Private and Confidential). 

From— Lieutenant- Coeoned M. J. Meade, C.I.E., Resident at Baioda, 

To — Sib Louis W. Dane, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of India in the Foie^gn 
Department. 

Immediately after the receipt of your letter marked “private and confidential” of the 
6th September last, I shewed the letter of the 24th August* on the subject of Adtisoiv Councils, 
to the Gaekwar, at an interview, and explained the proposals of the Government of India to him. 
His Highness said that he thought the objects, generally* of the proposals were excellent, but 
there were certain points connected therewith which he was doubtful about, and he would 
like to consider the matter carefully before he gave me a final expression cf his views, as it 
seemed to him so very important. I told him that at present the object of His Excellency 
the Viceroy was merelv to ascertain informally Low the proposal presented itself, at first sight, 
to him, as a Ruling Chief, and that it would not be necessary to go veiy deeply into the details. 
On the 27th October, he told me he was still studying the proposals, and said he would like 
another week. I again pointed out that no formal expression of his views was required at this 
stage, and urged him to give me his opinion as soon as possible. He replied that he would 
do so, and came to see me last Friday, the 1st instant, bringing the accompanying paper with 
him. 

I know that this goes more deeply into the question than His Excellency the Viceroy wants 
at present: but, after consideration I bave decided to send it on, for His Excellency’s perusal, 
as there seems a good deal in it which deserves attention. 

The views expressed are certainly those of the Gaekwar, but they have, I should say, been 
put into shape, and written for him by some one else, probably by a Mr. Reddy* from the Madras 
Presidency, who has had a distinguished career at Cambridge and who is now in the Gaekwar's 
service. He is reading Political Economy with the Gaekwar, and it is almost certain that His 
Highness consulted him. He also, I know, consulted the He wan : but I do not think that the 
latter could have written the paper I am sending to you, and Mr. Reddy is the only State official 
I know of, who could have done so. As regards my own views, I feel considerable diffidence 
in giving an opinion on a proposal which has occupied the attention of the most acute intellects 
in India ; but as it has been invited, I feel bound to say that I am doubtful if the proposal, in 
its present form, will be altogether acceptable to the Ruling Chiefs, who would, to begin with, 
be in a considerable minority in the Council. Again the Council is to be purely advisory, and, 
though the objects of Government are to gain information, to obtain the very best advice they 
can get, and to inform the people of India generally of their motives and intentions, I think 
most Ruling Chiefs will expect to have some definite powers connected with their position 
as Imperial Councillors * c in matters of common and Imperial interests affecting British India 
and the Native States.” Whether it will be possible to grant any such powers without imped- 
ing the free action of the Government of India, is, of course, a matter for serious consideration ; 
but it appears to me that the suggestion made by the Gaekwar in paragraph 13 (4) of his Memo- 
randum may be worth considering. It seems to me also that, if possible. Ruling Chiefs should 
not be asked to sit on a Council with persons who, however distinguished or wealthy, have 
net the status of Rulers, and whom Rub ng Chiefs will probably regard as their inferiors, and 
perhaps it may be feasible to have a small Council composed entirely of Chiefs. The Gaekwar 
suggests that the Council should meet at stated periods collectively. That its members should 
be elected, that members should have the right of interpellation, and that a two-thirds majority 
should command the ear of Government. These proposals appear to me to be opposed to the 
present views of Government, and if those views are to be maintained, the Gaekwar 5 s suggestions, 
made in paragraph 13 (2) of his Memorandum, cannot be entertained. The intention cf Gov- 
ernment to get in closer relations with the people of India by other than official channels is so 
absolutely a move in the right direction that it would be a great pity if there is any mistake 
at the outset, and if, I may venture to express an opinion, from myself, I would suggest that, 
if it is essential to have a mixed Council of Ruling Chiefs and Territorial Magnates, Ruling 
Chiefs should furnish at least half the members, that the proceedings of the Council should be 
made more formal than is at present contemplated, and that, if possible* some indication of the 
willingness of Government to listen to its unanimous opinion, may be enunciated, so that the 
shghtest handle may not be given for misrepresentations* and that no one can be able to say 
that Government have created the Council without any real intention of acting on its advice. 

The Gaekwar had seen the letter of the 24th August, which appeared in the Times of India 
and other papers : but he has expressed a wish that he may be given a copy for his own private 
information. If there is no particular objection to this, as it has been published, perhaps a 
copy may be sent to me for His Highness. 


OPINION. 

The proposed Imperial Advisory Council . 


The Indian peoples of all ranks hailed with satisfaction announcements of the attitude 

of Government and the Secretary of State toward 
the education and participation of all classes 


Introduction : Spirit of the Reform. 
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in. Governmental affairs. They viewed with equal satisfaction tlie broad and statesmanlike 
spirit with, which the responsible authorities undertook the delicate and arduous task of framing 
a measure which should be at once effective and popular. The avowed objects of Government 
in its circular of 26th August, namely, “ to bring all classes of people into closer relations with 
the Government and its Officers, and to increase their opportunities of making known their 
feelings and wishes in respect of administration and legislative questions,” and to provide 
an agency for c 'making their measures and motives generally understood and correcting 
erroneous and mischievous statements of fact or purpose,” are such as to commend themselves 
to the sober judgment of all who have the interests of the Indian Empire at heart. 

2. It is with great hesitancy that I approach the task of criticising the measure which 

. Government has framed to meet the ends in view. 

Gravity of the issues. realising the great care and skill that has gone 

to the making of such an important document. The very gravity of the issues demands the 
most thoughtful consideration and the most painstaking criticism, since by such means alone 
may the Indian peoples and the Paramount Power come to a mutual understanding. The 
object publicly avowed by Government and the Secretary of State is “to offer the means of 
confidential and intimate consultation between Government and its subjects ” in the interests 
of cc constitutional reform.” The ends in view are presumably the unification of the Empire 
and the heightening of the chords of sympathy between the Rulers and the ruled. It is in 
that spirit that I approach the problem. 

3. The British Government as an intelligent power must realise that the Indian peoples 

« ... , are not insensible to their own interests or neces- 

Causes of the unrest. . , . T , . - , , , . 

sities. In accounting for the present unrest and 

agitation I am inclined to lay stress not upon inherent racial differences but upon material 
conditions, political administration, and to some extent social conventions. The Indian peoples 
cannot overlook the fact that politically they have little voice in the larger affairs of adminis- 
tration : economically their interests are subordinated to those of the Paramount Power : and 
socially they are treated as an inferior race. 

4. In the gradual but decisive amelioration of this condition lies, in my opinion, the sole 

Solution of the problem. ultimate solution of tlie problem before us. We 

should be deceiving ourselves if we imagined 
that the creation of consultative bodies of Indian people, with no definite or substantial power 
can long satisfy the growing aspirations of the whole nation. The Paramountcy of the British 
Government is unquestioned and unquestionable : but along with the maintenance of Para- 
mountcy it should be clearly recognized that the interest of Rulers and ruled are common. And 
to this end the Indian peoples of right desire that the social barriers now dividing the races 
should be broken down, by British initiative if necessary : they desire a larger voice in the 
policy of Government, and more active participation in its management. It cannot be denied 
that Government should proceed to this large task cautiously and slowly, but it may be pointed 
out at this time that ultimately the solution of the great problem before us lies only in this 
direction, and the sooner this fact is realised the sooner will a solution be reached. Till that 
time other schemes may suffice as palliatives, but not solutions. 

I may, therefore, point out at once what seem to me the essential defects of the Imperial 
Advisory Council Scheme, as outlined in the circular, hoping thereby to be of some assistance 
to Government in framing an adequate measure. 


PART L 
Argument. 

5. Leaving for later discussion those aspects of the problem which more intimately and 
vitally affect the relations between the Paramount Power and her allied principalities, “ the 
Native States ” and their rulers : I shall proceed at once to such considerations as might 
suggest themselves to any candid critic of the scheme. 

Constitutional defects. 

6. The selection of a determinate body of Councillors for private and individual consul ta- 

Private consultation not an advanced step. ?* orL . ra ^ ,r ^ s n< ^ substantial advance over existing 

institutions, though a slight difference in method 
and constitution is noticeable. To the principle of such consultation Government has long 
been committed in practice. ^ 

7. On the other hand, the formal assembly ior collective deliberation of a body of Coun- 

Objections to the collective assembly. eiHors consisting of 20 Ruling Chiefs and 40 

territdrial magnates is open to grave objections ; 

(I) Tt is admitted in the Circular of Government that the principal interests to be 
represented in the Councils are “the landed aristocracy, the mercantile and 



industrial classes, and the great body of moderate men 5 5 — the professional classes* 
Excepting the first of these, none others find representation. The Council is 
to 44 offer its advice on matters affecting the welfare of the people 5 \ Would 
the ends of Government be met by a body so constituted? The composition 
of the Council would, therefore, seem to be defective. 

(2) There is presumptive evidence that the two groups, 20 Princes and 40 land-holders, 

would not form a homogeneous or smoothly working body, since their interests 
and instincts would not always be common, and the representation is unequal. 

(3) Their relation with the Paramount Power is in fact one that tends in too many cases 

to effect their independence of judgment, and for this reason if none other, the 
public opinion of the liberally educated classes is scantily influenced by them. 

(4) And it is feared that this body, not influential enough to shape and command public 

opinion or strongly to effect the action of Government, would degenerate into 
sycophancy, from which self-respecting Princes or land-holders would be obliged 
to withdraw. Nothing could hurt the good intentions of Government more 
or subject it to greater criticism from the Indian peoples. 


8. And the possibility of failure is greatly accentuated by the limitations which are imposed 
_ . ^ . , upon the collective body by Government. It 

has no stated meetings, its deliberations are gene- 
rally to be held in secret, it may be called 66 in part, 55 and its judgments may be disparaged, 
suppressed or ignored as Government sees fit. It has no power of initiative, nor statutory claim 
to be heard on any class of questions whatsoever, and the method of selection is by nomination 
not election. Such a condition of things is hardly likely to create a healthy interest or engender 
that sense of responsibility which alone can add weight to the advice given. In dignity and 
influence, if not in legal status, it falls below that of the Imperial Legislative Council (as pro- 
posed in the Circular). It may not be compared in function and status with the 
House of Lords in the English Constitution. It is in no respect analogous to the Bundesrath 
of Germany wherein the federated Principalities are granted legislative functions, or to the 
dignified Privy Council of Japan. 


PART II. 


Nativ Princes and Paramount Power . 


9. At the outset it may be noted that the classing of Princes and land-holders, with a 

^ A . x xi. t> * two- thirds majority of land-holders, would seem 

Lowering of status of the Princes. ^ fee Weri ^ g J the di gIlity and ’ st atus of the 

Princes. The Prince is one who holds treaty relations with Government : the land-holder is an 
absolute subject. By no means would Princes who are allied by treaty to the Paramount 
Power willingly consent to the domination in Council of superior numbers of the legal subjects 
or territorial magnates of British India either in matters of local import or Imperial concern. 
I could not give assent to any measure that compromises, directly or indirectly, expressly 
or tacitly, the dignity, status or independence of the Native Princes. 

10. It is indubitable that the 4 4 Council, 55 as it stands, would find itself in a perpetual 

_ , , dilemma, namely, if its judgment chanced to accord 

Possible embarrassment. ^ Governm( f nt ag ^ J J the sentiment of the 

country at large, it would reap public contempt : if, on the other hand, its judgments were found 
in accord with public opinion it is conceivable that Government might dispense with its judg- 
ments, and again the dignity and self-respect of the Councillors would suffer. And the matter 
is aggravated by the fact that Government reserve the right to 4 4 make any use of the opinion 
of Councillors that it sees fit 5 5 without letting them know what use is to be made of this opinion 
or providing opportunity of explaining their position if it be necessary. 


11. Considerations of this nature make it difficult to commend the scheme on the part 
Criticism is against form and powers not of Native Prince3. My point of view, in general, 
principle. is this, that in line with the views expressed 

by Mr. Morley in his Budget speech, the Council must not, under any circumstances, be used as 
a basis for larger interference in the affairs of Native States on the part of the Paramount 
Power, to compromise the dignity of Princes, or to affect the present treaty relations. Other- 
wise State interests will suffer with no corresponding national gain. 

I commend any proposition to give to Princes a greater voice in the solution, not only of 
administrative questions which affect common interests, but also in all the larger Imperial 
concerns. Not alone by virtue of nationality and territorial juxta-position, but by contribu- 
tions to Imperial income and defence, they are entitled to consideration in the settlement of 
imperial affairs. 

My criticisms are directed, therefore, not at the principle of representation in Council 
but at the specific form and powers granted to the Council. 



General Conclusions . 

19 In short it is difficult to foresee what material good will come out of an institution 

in. form and function so anomalous and so un- 
The measure ill-adapted to the ends in view. paralleled in the constitutions of modern States. 

The problem to be faced and the objects attained are concrete and pressing, and arguments 
tending to show the influence which such a body might attain to thirty years ^ence when the 
“ Councillors ” may have been trained up to their task and confirmed in more liberal rg , 
can have little weight at this critical juncture. And I must confess to a conviction that the 
Council, proposed, is not calculated to allay discontent to render authoritative service as a 
body of advisors, or to serve as interpreters of Government s measures and motives to all classe 
of citizens. Would it not add to the strength and efficiency of the body if all interests were 
represented ? This would seem to be the only way in which ‘ * all classes of people may be brought 
into closer relations with Government.” As devised, it is not likely to make or unmake pubnc 
opinion Yet with the above objections removed the Council might become a useful and effi- 
cient body And whereas the Princes will now attend with reluctance and hesitation, teelmg 
the difficulties and anomalies of their position. Government has the opportunity at this time 
to make an effective organ for the solution of Imperial affairs, m which the Ruling Pnnees 
might prove conspicuously useful. 

Modifications proposed* 


13. In that behalf I venture to make some alternative suggestions, viz *: — 

(1) Government should create a “Privy Council” consisting of, say, twenty ruling 

Princes, and an equal number of British India 
Privy Council. representatives. 


Powers of Privy Council. 


(2) Such a Privy Council should be given 
for example, the following powers, viz . : — 


1. Definite consultative power in matters of common interest between British India 
and the Native States such as education and famine relief, railways, and tele- 
graphs. 


2. Power of interpellation. 

3. Bight of bringing to the notice of Government matters which call for administrative 

action or legislation. 

4. S imil arly it mi ght be provided that if a substantial majority of them, say two- 

thirds, agree in any view, Government should postpone any measure that 
might be in contemplation or take in hand a new measure suggested by the 
majority. 

5. Stated periods should be set for collective deliberation. 

6. The members to be chosen by election. 


(3) It may be objected that such a body would have too large a representation of Princes, 
n . , but it should be remarked that this Council would 

Objection answered. be organised for the discussion of Imperial matters 

affecting the common interests of British India and Native States alike. The Princes, 
moreover, as allied rulers, are entitled to an equal voice in the decisions of the Council. 


(4) If it is held that such a Privy Council would not be feasible, then I would 

Alternative “ Auxiliary Council.” suggest an ‘ ‘ Auxiliary Council ’ ’ of ruling Princes 

only, with definite powers in matters of common 
and Imperial interest affecting British India and the Native States. 


14. And in this connection I may point out that Government might make an effective 
Treatment of the Princely Houses. and popular step in the. right direction, not only 

along the line of the above suggestions, but by 
making larger use of the princely houses. The bureaucratic form of Government loses all the 
decisive advantages not only of the personal monarchy, but likewise of the democracy. 
Government can satisfy the democratic instincts of the professional and commercial classes by 
granting to them larger participation in administration and legislation, and at the same time 
the advantages of personal Government may be reaped by extending the autonomous powers 
of hereditary Princes, giving them a stronger feeling of co-operation, and wider scope for 
legitimate ambition. By this policy alone can the ruling classes be invested with that dignity 
and power which will make them effective rulers. 

15- Suck are the considerations that occur to me in meeting this problem. It is not possible 
to active at fixed opinions concerning a scheme like this which is as yet not definitely settled. 



but in general, I believe, with the modifications proposed, the Council would become a useful 
body. And in that case I shall, with pleasure, be a member of it. If, op. the other hand, it is 
to be a merely ornamental advisory body, I doubt if it would be a useful organ, a’though I should 
not necessarily withhold assent. Before giving a final answer I should be glad to know the 
attitude of Government towards the suggestions herein embodied. In any event, I could not 
yield to any proposition that compromised my dignity or rights. 

SAYAJI RAO, 
Gaekwar . 

Baboda ; 

The 1st November 1907. 


Dated Hyderabad, the 3rd November 1907 (Confidential'). 

From — The Hon’ble Mb. C. S. Baxley, C.S.I., Resident at Hyderabad, 

To — Sib Louts W. Dike, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department. 

In continuation of my letter of the 21st October, I now enclose a printed Memorandum 
embodying the Nizam’s views on the subject of the Imperial Advisory Council which T drew up 
after an interview with His Highness on the 29th. It is based partly on the draft Memorandum 
which I mentioned that he had sent to me, which we went through sentence by sentence, and of 
which I have, as far as possible, retained the actual words, and partly on remarks which he made 
to me verbally. His Highness has seen the Memorandum and assures me that it represents 
his views with accuracy. 

His Excellency the Viceroy has been pleased to invite my personal opinion on the same 
subject. I give it with some hesitation because I feel that the only point in connection with 
which my views are likely to be of any value is the suggested association of Ruling Chiefs with the 
Council. On this point I venture respectfully to express my entire concurrence with the Nizam. 
I do not believe that it will be possible to get the right class of Ruling Chiefs to serve on any 
Council, however honourable, with British Indian subjects of lower rank, and this opinion is 
shared by all those having experience of Native States with whom I ha^e been able to discuss 
the subject. The Nizam has practically said that he would not serve, and I feel confident that 
Chiefs like Udaipur and Jaipur would be equally reluctant to do so. What the younger men 
would say I do not know, but, even if Chiefs like the Gaekwar, Sindhia, and Bikaner would 
accept nominations, I would strongly deprecate any attempt to induce them to do so. It would, 
I believe, be very hard to find twenty, or even ten. Chiefs of sufficient importance to carry 
weight and of sufficient intelligence to make them worth consulting, and the views of even the 
best of them on British Indian questions, to which the attention of the Council will presumably 
be confined, would not be worth very much. As one officer of great experience has said to me 
4 6 We all know what Native State rule is and why we should invite Rulers whose misgovernment 
has kept the Foreign Office and Political Officers pretty busy for years to advise us on our own 
internal administration I really don’t know’ ’. Ne sutor ultra crepida^n is as true of Chiefs as of 
other people. In any case the smaller Chiefs on the Council would not oppose the bigger while 
the less articulate would probably concur with the quicker and more fluent, the result being that 
the ma jority would simply follow the Gaekwar or Sindhia, a state of t h i n gs which in the former 
case would be distinctly unfortunate and in the latter of very doubtful advantage. There 
would, moreover, always be the danger arising from the susceptibility of some Chiefs to the 
flattery of a certain section of politicians and the press and from their desire to pose as 
up-to-date leaders of public opinion. The existence of the former danger among even retired 
Anglo-Indian officials, of sufficient experience and age to be level-headed, has been amply 
demonstrated of late years in Parliament and elsewhere. The danger in the case of young Indian 
Chiefs would be much greater, and I would not expose them to it by placing them in a prominent 
position as politicians in connection with matters that do not directly concern them. To let 
certain selected Chiefs meet occasionally and informally to discuss questions like Imperial Service 
Troops or famine and plague administration in Native States might be a good thing, but I would 
not encourage them to discuss matters of general political interest. As the Nizam observes, it is 
always possible to elicit their opinions by letter, or in conversation with Political Officers. The 
opinions thus given will be much more valuable than conclusions arrived at in Council. 

There is, it seems to me, a good deal to be said in favour of the Nizam’s suggestion that select- 
ed Chiefs should be invited to offer their opinions confidentially whenever they may desire to 
do so. An invitation to this effect, which might perhaps take the form of a personal letter 
from the Viceroy to each Chief concerned, would be esteemed a very high compliment. I do 
not think that, for some time at any rate, many Chiefs would avail themselves of the privilege, 
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but useful opimon might be offered from time to time, and the danger of the privilege being 
abused would be very slight. If such a case did occur, the remedy would be simple. The next 
Viceroy need not renew the invitation to the Chief in question. 

Apart from the question of the appointment of Ruling Chiefs I have no remarks to offer 
as to the proposed constitution of the Council. There is, however, I venture to think, force in 
the Nizam’s criticism that the scope intended to be given to the activity of the Council, is likely 
to prove insufficient to develop a real sense of responsibility in its members or to cause them to 
take a keen interest in their work. The opinion of the Government of India that the time has 
come to associate educated Indians, having a stake in the country, more closely than has 
hitherto been possible, with the administration of India has been generally accepted and I per- 
sonally believe it to be well founded. The necessity for maintaining the authority of the British 
Government and the practical impossibility of withdrawing a concession once ma.de render it 
expedient to advance with extreme caution, but, subject to this essential condition, it seems 
desirable that any concession granted should be as real as possible. 


P. S . — 1 will give you a copy of this letter in print when we meet. In the meantime 
perhaps you would kindly telegraph to me saying whether spare copies of it and the Nizam’s 
Memorandum are wanted and, if so, where they should be sent. 


CjOThfLdiGYlt'iCLt. 

MEMORANDUM. 

His Highness the Nizam received me on the 29th October at the Chow Mahla Palace for 
the purpose of discussing the proposals of the Government of India on the subject of the Imperial 
Advisory Council. His Highness had evidently given the subject most careful consideration 
and said that he proposed to show his appreciation of the spirit in which His Excellency the 
Viceroy had invited his opinion by expressing his views as freely and frankly as possible. He 
entirely and unreservedly agreed with the policy of the Government of India as explained in 
the first three paragraphs of Sir Harold Stuart’s letter and felt sure that there could be no two 
opinions as to’ the necessity for bringing the Princes and people of India into closer touch with 
the Imperial Government. The time had come when for the purposes of the Imperial interests 
of India the principal Indian States should, in the spirit of Lord Curzon’s declaration, be taken 
into the confidence of the Imperial Government and be regarded as the Colleagues of the 
Viceroy and as Rulers of integral portions of His Majesty’s Indian Empire in which the 
Government of India was necessarily the predominant partner. It was only with regard to the 
method of giving practical effect to the idea underlying the scheme that opinions could differ. 
He proposed therefore to confine himself entirely to the practical aspects of the scheme. Such 
criticisms as he would offer were, he said, conceived in entire sympathy with what he regarded 
as an honest and praiseworthy endeavour on the part of the Government of India to adapt them- 
selves to the growing needs and aspirations of modern India. 

His Highness expressed some doubt whether, if its functions were as strictly limited as ap- 
peared to be indicated in Sir Harold Stuart’s letter, the Council would succeed in fully realising 
the objects which the Government had in view. As to the constitution of the Council His High- 
ness was of opinion that some, if not all, of the principal Ruling Chiefs would be very reluctant 
to serve as Imperial Councillors with the Territorial Magnates and representatives of the com- 
merce and industry of India. The subjects of such Chiefs, if not the Chiefs themselves, would 
certainly consider it derogatory to the dignity o£ the Ruler of a State to be a member of one 
and the same Council on an equal footing with persons who, however respectable, were not Ruling 
Chiefs. It would thus come about either that none of the Chiefs would accept office or that 
those who accepted it would not be the highest or those best qualified to advise the Government. 
No great Chief could, consistently with his dignity, discuss public questions freely and on equal 
terms with Councillors of lower rank, and the result would be that any such Chief who found 
his opinions controverted would simply remain silent. It was also, His Highness considered, 
impossible to have two Imperial Advisory Councils, one of Ruling Chiefs and the other of local 
magnates, as the interests of the two would probably conflict, and even in a Council composed 
entirely of Chiefs differences of rank and dignity would certainly give rise to practical difficulties. 
His Highness would exclude all Ruling Chiefs from the Imperial Council. Their prestige and 
dignity would be best consulted by adopting an entirely different course. The opinions of such 
Ruling Chiefs as the Government of India might at any time wish to consult could like those 
Of the Local Governments and Administrations of British India, always be elicited confidentially 
by letter, and he felt sure that the Chiefs would respond more freely to such communications 
th«* te^quiries addressed to them as members of a Council. It might be desirable to go a 
further and, besides asking their opinions on specific questions, to invite selected Chiefs to 
ipffefc mmx opinions on matters of public policy and interest whenever they desired to do so. 
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He would not, however, emphasize the distinction between Chiefs so invited and the rest by 
giving the former any special designation like that of Imperial Councillor, and certainly they 
should not have the same designation as that conferred on ordinary members of the Council. 

b ^he present circumstances of India nothing could, His Highness observed, be more 
desirable than (1) to create an agency for the diffusion of correct information as to the motives 
and measures of Government in order that the people might not misunderstand them ; and 
(2) to provide a means of ascertaining the real wants and wishes of the people from their natural 
leaders in ordeT that Government might be in closer touch w th them. The question was whether 
and to what extent these obj ects would be attained by the formation of an Imperial Advisory 
Council on the lines indicated in the letter under consideration. As to the first of the obj ects 
His Highness remarked that the Government of India had already at their disposal two important 
means of supplying correct information to the public, press communiques and interpellations 
in the Legislative Councils. Both of these means might with advantage be used to a greater 
extent than at present. The Government might make a practice of communicating facts offi- 
cially to certain selected English and Vernacular newspapers and of contradicting misstatements 
and misconceptions on the part of the Press and the public. It might also give to non- official 
members of Legislative Councils not only the right, which they now possess, of obtaining replies 
to questions when the Councils are in session but also the right of sending written questions 
and receiving replies at all Umes whether the Councils are in session or not. These methods 
of diffusing correct information would, His Highness believed, fulfil the purpose of Government 
more easily and satisfactorily than the agency of the Imperial Advisory Council, though the 
latter also might profitably be employed for th® same purpose. It might possibly be found 
that through its members correct information would be conveyed to classes whom the news- 
papers do not at present reach. 

In order to ascertain the real wants and wishes of the people His Highness considered it 
essential that the members of the Advisory Council, who should interpret them to Government, 
should be responsible representatives of the several classes and interests of Indian society. To 
secure this would perhaps be a matter of some difficulty. The selection and appointment of 
Imperial Councillors would rest entirely with His Excellency the Governor- General in Council, 
who would no doubt exercise a wise discretion in the choice of such men only as would be real 
representatives of the landowners, merchants, manufacturers, and other classes. But what 
guarantee was there that every Councillor so selected would be acknowledged by a large 
majority of members of his class as their representative or spokesman in the Council? Should 
some people of that class for some reason or other speak on platforms or write to newspapers to 
the effect that the Councillor did not represent the general views and wishes of the class which 
he was believed to represent, in such a case (which would not be rare in the present condition 
of India) the Councillor’s dignity was likely to suffer in the public estimation, or at any rate, 
he might be afraid to speak with the authority which he would otherwise possess. To obviate 
this contingency His Highness would suggest that at least one-half of the members of the Council 
representing some large classes of Indian society should be elected by each class and appointed 
by the Viceroy in the same way as some non-official members of His Excellency’s Legislative 
Council are elected and appointed. The other half of the Imperial Advisory Council must 
necessarily be selected by the Viceroy himself to represent important minorities. His Highness 
was of opinion that, to preclude the possibility of unsuitable persons being elected, the Viceroy’s 
right of rejecting a no min ation by a public body should be freely exercised. He admitted 
that diffi culty might be experienced in selecting suitable electoral bodies, but believed that 
these could be overcome. 

His Highness laid great stress on the fact that it was even more necessary that an Imperial 
Advisory Councillor should really feel the responsibility of his position than that he should 
adequately represent the interest of any particular class. The views of a Councillor would be 
of no use to the Government of India unless he expressed them with a due sense of responsibility, 
that is, with the feeling that his own welfare and that of the class to which he belonged were 
likely to be affected by the opinions which he might express. It was therefore of the utmost 
importance that any scheme which might be devised should be calculated to foster a feeling 
of serious responsibility. It seemed doubtful to" His Highness whether the scheme as at present 
formulated was altogether calculated to foster this feeling or to make adequate provision for 
the aristocracy of India 6 c to enter political life’ ’ or to find 6 ‘ scope in it for the exercise of their 
legitimate political influence.’’ It was an essential condition of the scheme in its present form 
that the executive authority of the Government of India should be in no way weakened or sur- 
rendered. It was not proposed to invest the Councillors, either individually or collectively, 
with formal powers of any sort and the Government of India could not pledge themselves invari* 
ably to act in accordance with the wishes and opinions of the majority of the Councillors on any 
particular question or class of questions. The Imperial Advisory Council would not even have 
any legislative recognition. It appeared to His Highness that these negative conditions would 
not tend to make the Councillors feel any real responsibility as such. The positive conditions 
were also hardly calculated to induce the Councillors to take a lively interest in the public affairs 
of the country. The members of the Council would receive the title of “ Imperial Councillors” 
but their functions would be purely advisory. The Council would deal only with such matters 



as might be specifically referred to it from time to time. Although, it was stated in paragraph 
4 of Sir Harold Stuart’s letter that the Councillors when summoned for collective deliberation 
“would be entitled to offer their council on matters affecting the welfare of the people/’ yet 
sub-paragraph 6 of paragraph 5 seemed to deny to the Council the liberty of offering its opinion 
on any public matter of its own accord. If this were the intention of the scheme, His Highness 
feared that the Imperial Advisory Council would resemble a machine which worked only when 
wound up and lay still at other times. The Imperial Councillors would have no motive to keep 
themselves fully informed of current public events and measures so as to be able to give when 
called upon an intelligent and useful opinion as to their trend and results. His Highness would, 
therefore, suggest that the Council should be allowed at least to take into consideration not only 
any particular question which might be referred to it by the Viceroy, but also to deal with any 
other questions which it was not expressly prohibited from discussing, and that each Imperial 
Councillor should have the right to address any Secretary to the Government of India confi- 
dentially on any question of moment and to tender his observations thereon for such consideration 
as the Government of India might think proper. 


Chas. S. BAYLEY, 
Resident at Hyderabad . 

The 2nd November 1907. 


Dated Bangalore, the 18th November 1907. 

From — A. Williams, Esq., Resident in Mysore, f 

To — Sib Louis W. Daxiv K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department. 

With reference to your private and confidential letter of the 6th September regarding the 
Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils, I ^end herewith a memorandum which the 
Maharaja sent me setting forth his views on the subject of the Imperial Council. I am 
sorry for the delay, but you will see from the -date of the memorandum that it only reached me 
just as I was starting for Hyderabad. I should, if time had permitted, have got the Maharaja 
to damp down some of his adjectives which may be regarded as a little strong. As, however, the 
Maharaja left it to me whether to send on his ipsissima verba or not, and I think that you will 
prefer to see them. I hope that any defects of this kind may be overlooked. 

I am fully in agreement with His Highness as to the great difficulty which will be 
experienced in inducing Ruling Chiefs to enter into Council with men of lesser status practically % 
on equal terms : and this difficulty will be infinitely enhanced if the Chiefs are, as is proposed, 
in a decided minority. Even as between themselves Ruling Chiefs are by no means prepared to 
rub shoulders one with another indiscriminately. There is not I think any record in the 
Foreign Office about an imbroglio which took place in Simla in 1893 or 1894 between the 
Begum of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Kuch Behar when the latter by a blunder of the former’s 
Political Agent invited the Begum to attend a dance which he was giving. “Kuch Behar 
invite me'bo a nautch ?” — screamed the masterful old lady. “If Kuch Behar wants to see me let 
him come and sit on my doorstep like a tinker’s dog till I am ready to honour him with an 
interview.” And if such feelings exist among the brotherhood of Chiefs themselves they are 
infinitely more strong as between a Ruling Chief and even the most important “ Territorial 
Magnates. ” And I think the observation of the Maharaja that even if the Chiefs were ready 
to join such a Council their people would object is perfectly just. When in the Jacob 
diamond case the Nizam of Hyderabad went into the witness box it gave his subjects quite a 
painful^ shock to find him behaving like common men ; so much so that he had to issue an 
official explanation justifying his action by precedents, mostly I fear mythical, in which 
Muhammadan saints, sages and other worthies had given testimony. And this feeling is likely 
to be even stronger in a Hindu State where the Chief is literally regarded as an emanation 
of the Deity merely to look on whom confers religious merit. 

Among other difficulties which present themselves to me in the way of convening such a 
Council as is proposed axe (1) the dislocation of State’s business during the Chief’s absence ; 
(2) the great expense — especially when it is considered that the outlay is not incurred in the Chief’s 
interest and that his advice will not necessarily be followed ; (3) the impossibility of putting up 
20 Ohiefe at once at Calcutta and (4) for many years to come there will, I think, be a difficulty 
as to the hmguagedn which the discussion is to be held. I am of opinion that the first Council 
meeting that is held. is likely to be the last : for either the Chiefs will follow their natural leaders 
fas the Maharaja anticipates) or those natural leaders will regard themselves as put to open 
shame. And if there is a diversity of opinion the party whose advice is not eventually accepted 
will from the fact that the other members of the Council know of this circumstance feel a sense of 
bmnffiation. The result will be that at subsequent meetings excuses for non-attendance will be 

fot ^ i cp ming : and if an instance is required of the infinite variety of forms that these can take I 

woffidiBE&riJotib.e case of Raja Sir Surendro Mohan Tagore and the ingenuity with which he 
avoids attending at Investitures where,, although he.is a Knight Bachelor, he has to sit amonff 
lthsfCJ.Es, * 



The Maharaja’s proposal that all ruling Chiefs should be members is clearly not feasible ; 
and he obviously has not considered the existence, e g., of the petty Kathiawar Chiefs, the little 
Hill Chiefs in the Punjab, cr the tributary Chiefs in Orissa. My own suggestions would be ; — 

(1) That the consultation should be by correspondence. 

(2) That the Council should be much smaller than is proposed and that the Chiefs should be 

in the majority. 

(3) That the chief element should be Chiefs who have salutes of 21 or 19 gu n s either here- 

ditarily or personally (excluding of course any who have personally misbehaved 

such as the Khan of Khelat). 

(4) To these I would add selected Chiefs of lower grades sufficient to bring the whole number 

to 16. 

(5) There should be eight 1 Territorial Magnates,’ allowing as far as possible one to each 

province. 

Both as regards the Imperial and the Provincial Advisory Councils, however, I hope that 
Government will not overlook the great improbability that exists that the proceedings w ill 
in fact be kept confidential. This is a subject in respect of which among Orientals one finds 
surprising instances of unreliability. In the Blue Book on the Pennell case among the appendices 
of the memorial which that gentleman addressed to the Secretary of State will he found a letter 
from Mr. Roy, the Barrister to Mr. Pennell, telling him all the proceedings that had 
taken place at a private meeting of the Judges of the Calcutta High Court, the information 
being derived from Mr. Justice C. M. Ghcse, who afterwards officiated as Chief Justice of 
that Court and received the honour of knighthood As Mr. Pennell was at the time engaged in 
hurling defiance at the High Court Mr. Ghose’s action was particularly open to exception and 
the fact that he premised that Roy was not to tell Pennell merely argues insincerity for Roy’s 
interest in the matter was purely that of friend and adviser to Pennell. If such things 
are found to happen with a gentleman who has held the highest judicial appointment in 
India, where will Government look for Councillors who will prove more reliable in this respect. 
No doubt as regards the Imperial Council the risk will have to be run, but as regards the Provincial 
Councils I should prefer to see them more organized on the lines of the Mysore Representative 
Assembly, and I am not sure that such a body would not be more popular than the proposed 
Advisory Council. In the first place the numbers need not be so restricted, and in the second place 
the representatives can bring forward any matter practically that they like. On the other 
hand Government can have notice of the matters in regard to which it will be interpellated 
and can consider beforehand both whether it is desirable to give an answer at all and secondly 
what answer it will give. The Representative Assembly does not work at all badly in Mysore, 
and this again affords some justification for proceeding along its lines in British India rather than 
strike out in a fresh and vertical direction. 


Dated The Place, Mysore, the 7th November 1907. 

Memorandum. 

I send herewith such views as I have been able to form on the proposals of the Govern- 
ment of India with reference to an Imperial Advisory Council. 

2. The Imperial Advisory Council as sketched in the Government of India’s letter, would, 
I understand, consist of about 20 Ruling Chiefs and about 40 “ Territorial Magnates.” The 
Members would be styled 4< Imperial Councillors.” It would have no legislative recognition and 
Ulo formal powers. The members would ordinarily be consulted individually, but would be 
called together on occasion. The proceedings would be confidential in either case, but 
Government reserve the right to make what use t>£ them they please. The scheme also 
providesTSir pubfi^conferences on occasion. 

k ***&#&. The primary difficulty appears to me to lie in the proposed association of cc Ruling Chiefs” 
with ** Territorial Magnates,” which would inevitably be regarded as derogatory to the former, 
tcot by themselves, at The arrangement will,, I beli$v$, *ber 

viewed by Indians generally as putl^^' the two classes oiTVf^vel and will be^rewented. This is 
an objection and a grave one. 

4. In the second place, supposing the Council constituted and, assembled for purposes of 
discussion, I do not find it easy to*imagfpe the progress of a debate. The Rajputana, or the 
Phulkian Chiefs for instance, would probably look to their recognised leaders for a sign, and when 
they had given it, they would follow it as one man. The Territorial Magnates, of less assured 
position, would probab’y fall into line with one or other of the greater men. In any case it would 
be highly distasteful to any Ghief to differ with another in the presence of an assembly cons- 
tituted as proposed, even if the proceedings were confidential. Under the circumstances, I fear 
that the chance of obtaining a “ frank interchange of opinion ” is a remote one. 

5. Again the status of “ Imperial Councillors ” is a question of the utmost delicacy and diffi- 
culty. I do not think that there is any probability of the leading Chiefs, with one or two possible 
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exceptions, being induced to take part in debates with minor Chiefs and M Territorial Magnates.” 
Unless tbe leading Chiefs set an example and thereby stamp the Council as a body that it is con- 
sistent with their dignity to belong to, other Chiefs will take it as no compliment to be appointed 
to it. 

6. Again, how are the Chiefs to be selected? Either, I fear, it will be an indignity to b e 
appointed or a slur on the Chief’s reputation to be omitted. 

7. I imagine that what the Government of India or, I would say, His Majesty the King- 
Emperor w:nts, is a means of giving publicity to the sentiments of the Ruling Chiefs and Terri- 
torial Magnates at times of public unrest and misunderstanding, as a counterweight to the 
utterances of irresponsible party politicians. This seems to be indicated by the reference to 
public conferences, and I doubt not, the other Ruling Chiefs of India would welcome any suitable 
measure that would give us the opportunity of publidy supporting His Majesty the King- 
Emperor V Government at such times, but I doubt if the means suggested are suitable. 

8. 1 am inclined to suggest that the only way to make such a Council possible is to make all 
Ruling Chiefs members, as a matter of course, and to reserve the addition of “ Territorial Magnates” 
as a very special honour for individual members of that class, in the same way as personal titles 
of Raja and Maharaja are now conferred. If this were done, no Chief could, I think, regard his 
association with the Council as derogatory, and as a Member by right he would maintain his 
position above and apart from Members by selection. 

9. In the second place, I think, that ordinary confidential meetings should have no place 
in the scheme. They would, to me personally, be distasteful and very probably merely a source 
of annoyance. They would involve visits to Calcutta, accompanied by the Dewan and all the 
machinery of Secretaries, and records, required for intelligent and well considered discussion 
of important questions. The ordinary business of the State would suffer and my movements 
would be hampered in a way that I should be prepared to accept if real work were to be done, 
but which would be an intolerable nuisance, if the results were to be of the nature that I anti- 
cipate. 

10. Speaking for myself, I repeat that I would heartily welcome a closer association with the 
deliberations of the Imperial Government if effected in a manner consistent with my position 
as Maharaja of Mysore. I believe that the suggestion I have made would secure the desired 
end. But I am strongly of opinion that there should be a central Secretariat and that all dis- 
cussion and communication should be by letter to this Secretariat. I think it is possible that the 
confidential character of all communications which is so essential a feature of the scheme could 
be safeguarded in this way. The Council could still be summoned as suggested at any time of 
exceptional stress and the Ruling Chiefs would then have the opportunity of casting the weight 
of their influence into the scale^ on the side of peace and order, good Government and the main- 
tenance of the Empire. 

krishharaja wadigar, 

Maliaraja of Mysore. 



No. 75?} dated Camn Office, the 26th November 1907 (Confidential). 

From — H. lfMesurieb, Esq., Chief Secretary to the Government of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, 

To-Sie Louis Dane, K.C.LE., C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Foreign Department. 

With reference to your private and confidential letter of the 6th September, I am direct- 
ed to submit the following observations by Sir Lancelot Hare regarding the scheme for Im- 
perial and Provincial Advisory Councils, as desired by fli* Excel ency the Viceroy. 

2. During the interval Sir Lancelot Hare has discussed the scheme with his officers, 
and has obtained the opinion of the principal teiritorial magnates of this province. The 
opinion of His Highness the Raja of Hill Tipperah, the only Ruling Chief who can in any 
sense be considered representative in this province, has been separately submitted vviih my 
demi-official letter No. 689 of the 8th November last. 

3. In His Honour’s opinion the scheme for Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils, 
and espec ally for the service thereon of Ruling Chiefs, is in its conception thoroughly sound. 
The opinions, however, of the titled magnates in this province indicate a considerable jealousy 
alike of the position of the Ruling Chi efs on the Imperial Council, and the numerical propor- 
tion assigned to them thereon. The motive for this objection, His Honour has no doubt, is 
a suspicion that the Ruling Chiefs will ignore the titles which the Government has bestowed 
upon the principal zamindars and which they regard as something very different to their 
own hereditary rank. The zemindars, therefore, are doubtful of their leception by the Ruling 
Chiefs, and the Lieutenant-Governor thinks it necessary to bring thi* fact to i he notice of 
the Government of India, a- much tact will \ e necessary to prevent disputes and even the 
withdrawal from the Council of members who may fancy themselves slighted. On the other 
hand, to judge from the Raja of Hill Tipperah's reply* it is very doubtful whether Ruling 
Chiefs will be willing to sei ve on Provincial Advisory Councils at all events, and though His 
Honour would be extremely glad of the services on his Advisory Council of either or both 
of the Ruling Chiefs of this province, he does not think that this point should be pressed or 
the Chiefs invited to serve, except on their showing a distinct wish to be so invited. 

4. Turning to the criticisms on the form of the scheme which have been submitted to 
His Honour by tbe principal zamindars, I am to say that with few exceptions they manifest 
a want of full understanding of the aim and scope of these Councils. Several of the zamin- 
dars have gone so far as to declare that the scheme is useless, because there is no security 
that the opinion of the Advisory Council will prevail against that of the Executive Govern- 
ment, while others protest against the proposal that the proceedings shall ordinarily be secret 
and confidential, and that there should be no formal rule-* of procedure, and one or two express 
the opinion that there should be a strong elective element in the Council, if not a majority 
so chosen. Finally, in one instance (in which His Honour cannot but feel that the zamindar 
consulted has handed over the drawing up of his opinion to his legal adviser) it is roundly 
declared that lawyers should have a predominance on any form of Council, whether Legisla- 
tive or Advisory, It is not necessary to say that none of these opinions commend themselves 
to Sir Lancelot Hare. He fully agrees in the Government of India's insistence on the reten- 
tion in the hands of Government of a controlling majority alike in the Legislative Council, 
and of Government reserving to itself the fullest freedom of action in face ot the Advisory 
Council. In fact, as these are essential points of the reference made to him by the Govern- 
ment of India it is unnecessary to discuss them. 

5. With regard to objections of detail, His Honour has noted jvith regret in an other- 
wise extremely able and temperate letter from the Hon'ble the Maharajah Bahadur of Dinaj- 
pur, a strong expression of repugnance to the special repiesentation proposed for Muhammad- 
ans. The expression is. based manifestly on, racial or religious ill-feeling which, deplorable as 
it is, Hie Honour is compelled to admit, is very prevalent in the province, and is supr orted 
by arguments which indicate a complete misunderstanding alike of the numerical and historic- 
al importance of that community. Here again the s, ecial representation of Muhammadans 
is one of the cardinal points of the Government of India's proposed sen erne, and the Lieut e^ 
nant-Governor does not consider it necessary to discuss a point on which he is so completely in 
accordance with that Government. He has, however, thought it right to mention this feeling, 
because he apprehends. * — as indeed does the Government of India — that various other commu- 
nities and creeds will put forward claims to special representation, and this is peculiarly the 
case in Eastern Bengal and Assam, where a number of hitherto bickward communities a»e 
struggling for social, religious, and political recognition. None of these are as yet sufficiently 
organised or developed to merit special representation, but if they continue as tiiey have 
begun, npt many years will elapse before they ajso will have to be taken into account. 

i 

6. Another important practical objection is with regard to the expense to the members, 
especially of the Imperial Council, involved by attending public meetings of the Council. It 
has been pointed out with considerable force that Ruling Chiefs and zamindai s alike will vie 
with each other in making what each considers an appropriate degree of u show " on these 
occasions, and also that even in Calcutta and still more in other places, it will be difficult for 
them to obtain the lodging which will be required to keep up the dignity of themselves and 



their suites. This is also true, though in a lesser degree, of the Provincial Councils. Dacca, 
for instance, is a place where suitable houses are few and difficult to hire, but none the less 
His Honour thinks it will be desirable that there should be at least one meeting of the Ad- 
visory Council every year, and the occasion would no doubt be taken of some public festivi- 
ty or official function for the purpose, so that the members might be enabled to combine their 
functions as Councillors with their ordinary social and political duties as Ruling Chiefs or 
territorial magnates. Thus, for the Provincial Council, His Honour would propose to call 
a meeting at the same time as he holds a Durbar. 

7. An important suggestion has been made by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca to the effect 
that it would add alike to the usefulness of the Council and to the sense of dignity and self- 
respect of its members if they were permitted and encouraged to draw the attention of G >v- 
emment to any matters of local or provincial importance which they might think to be of 
sufficient moment. Such suggestions might be communicated by them to Government either 
mereiy for its information and for enquiry and necessary action, or with a view to their being 
discussed at thes next meeting of the Advisory Council, whenever that might happen to be. 
The Nawab fully recognises that this privilege should not in any way encroach on the com- 
plete independence of Government, and Sir Lancelot Hare considers that, subject to this con- 
dition, the concession of such a degree of initiative would both add life to the proceedings of 
the Council and tend to make the Councillors take more interest in, and feel more responsibi- 
lity for, their duties. 

8. It has also been suggested that the Advisory Councils, whether Imperial or Provin- 
cial, might be consulted with regard to the general financial policy of Government. This, it 
is suggested, might be done by inviting their opinions as a general question with regard to 
the utilisation of future surpluses, or to the reduction of expenditure which might be necessa- 
ry in view of a falling revenue. It is manifest that ^uch a proposal will require very careful 
consideration, as with large bodies such as the Council, the information thus communicated 
could hardly fail to leak out with perhaps disastrous results in financial forecasts, but it might 
be possible to elicit by discussion on very broad general lines what agreement there may be as 
to the pncfrity of the many proposals for expenditure which are sure to be recommended, while 
recommendations for economy may always be anticipated, and can always be considered. 

9. Finally, the Lieutenant-Governor considers that members of the Imperial Advisory 
Council should have, as a right, a seat on the Provincial Council if they are willing to serve 
+ hereon, and this in addition to the regular membership for which His Honour would provide, 
first by the inclusion of the non-official members of the Provincial Legislative Council, by 
election from the Distric Councils to be mentioned below, and for the rest by direct nomi- 
nation by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

10. Though somewhat outside the scope of the Government of India's letter, I am here 
to mention an important suggestion which has been made by the Maharaja Bahadur of 
Dniajpur, and which, after discussion with his officers, Sir Lancelot Haie is disposed to con- 
sider as a serious suggestion for reform. It is, that in every District there should be an 
advisory council modelled in miniature on those proposed for the Imperal and Provincial 
Governors, in order to advise the District Officer on questions of general and local policy, and 
to maintain the tradition of continuity between himself and his predecessors, which is now so 
frequently lost owing to repeated transfers, and to there being no recognised means by which 
a new Collector can at once get into touch with the principal leaders of Indian society in his 
District. The Maharajah points out that there is at present no organisation for bringing the 
really leading men iu each District into direct contact with the District Officer. Owing to 
the multiplicity of his duties, he has but little time to seek them out and make their 
acquaintance, and is dependant on the notes left by his predecessor for his selection 
in the first instance of those he is to consider as such leaders. Should no sufficient 
notes have been left him he must be dependant on his subordinate officials, and it is 
possible these may have their own motives for bringing forward the wrono- men. The 
proposal, therefore, to appoint a council in each District, consisting of the principal zamin- 
durs with representatives elected by the Municipalities and District and Local Boards, and also 
jro vision for the representation of special classes, is one which seems to hold out distinct 
matter for consideration, and in order to give these councils a more important position the 
Lieutenant-Governor will be prepared to consider a scheme for giving them the right to 
elect from among their number one representative in the Provincial Advisory Council for 
each Commissioner's Division in which they are situated. 

In conclusion, I am^o say that the Lieutenant-Governor offers this opinion only 
as a provisional one. The replies from public associations and from the bulk of his officers 
have not yet been received, and the conditions of this province very so greatly that he is not 
prepared to state definitely that what ia suitale in one portion of it will be equally afipro- 
prtate in another. It is pnly on the general question of principle that he feels confident in 
^ItMing tip Government of India as has been done in this letter. 



Dated Bombay) the 25th November 1907 (Confidential) „ 

From — -H. O. Quin, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Political 
Department, 

To — Sib Louis Dane, K.C.I.E,, C.S.I , Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Foreign Department. 

In continuation of my confidential demi-official letter of the 13th instant, I am to 
forward for the information of the Government of India the accompanying resume of the 
opinions of their Highnesses the Nawab of Junagadh and the Mir of Khairpur on the subject 
Of Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils. 


Resume of the opinions of Their Highnesses the Nawab of Junagadh and the Mir of Khairpur 
on the subject of Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils . 

His Highness the Nawab of Junagadh approves of the general principles underlying 
the proposals of the Government of India regarding Advisory Councils and thinks it a good 
thing that the opinions of Ruling Chiefs should be freely ascertained, but that this should 
not become a means of weakening the power and authority of the Imperial Government 
which should remain absolute. He apprehends in a multitude of Councillors a weakening 
of the central authority which in the interests of all, and especially of Ruling Chiefs, 
should remain unimpaired. He is of opinion that Ruling Chiefs are most concerned 
with the Imperial Council, as that body will deal with great questions of Imperial interest, 
and he considers that the Chiefs should form a separate committee of the Council by 
themselves and not be mixed with the other classes mentioned in the scheme, in short that the 
Imperial Council should be divided into two houses, one of Ruling Chiefs only, who 
have a permanent and great stake in the country, and a second chamber of men who, 
howe\er valuable their advice in particular matters, &c., may often view things from a 
different standpoint. It is not so much the association of Chiefs with people of inferior’ rank 
he would object to, as the confounding of interests and ideas and possible contamination of 
the younger and less thoughtful Chiefs with the m-schievous political opinions which emanate 
more especially from the Deccan and Bengal. He states that Government will get no 
sounder or more loyal advice than from Native Chiefs, and opines that the Chiefs* opinions 
will be generally taken by correspondence and that the occasions when the Council will he 
called together will be rare. He would consider it an honour to be asked to serve on such a 
Council as affording him an opportunity of being helpful in the maintenance of the British 
power and in dissipating unsound ideas. 

His Highness the Mir of Khairpur thinks that the proposed Advisory Councils will 
result in profit to the R iWs and the ruled. He is especially struck with the wisdom of 
consulting Rulers of State- and other notables, for such men have no motive for concealing 
the Lruth and will say what they feel to be true, ev*m though it may be unpalatable to those 
who ask for their advice. His Highness feels that he i- too old to attend meetings of such 
Councils, but he would always be willing to tender his advice if it were asked for. 


Dated Lahore, the 23rd November 1907 (Confidential). 

From — The Hon’ble Mb. E. D. Mac lag an. Chief Secretary to the Government of 
the Punjab, 

To — Sir Louis Dane, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Foieign Department, 

In reply to your confidential demi-official letter, dated 6th September 1907, on the 
subject of Imperial and Advisory Councils, I am desired to forward herewith copies of the 

letters noted on the margin, from the Commis- 
sioners of the Delhi and Lahore* Divisions, 
forwarding the opinions of Their Highnesses the 
Rajahs of Sirmur and Chamba on the subject. 

The Raja of Kapurtliala has only just returned from Europe and the Commissioner, 
Jullundur, promises to consult him shortly. The Political Agent, Pbulkian States and 
Bahawalpur, has also informed us that he has not yet had an opportunity of discussing the 
matter with the Rajas of Jind and Nabha but says that he will take an early opportunity of , 
doing so. I will send on their replies as soon as they are received. 


From Commissioner, Delhi Division, No. 23- P., 
dated 12th November 1907- 

From Commissioner, Lahore Division, No. 82, 
dated 20th November 1907- 


No. 28-P., dated the 12th November 1907. 

From — A. Meredith, Esq., Commissioner of the Delhi Division, 

To — The Hon*ble Mr. E. D. Maclagan, Chief Secretary to the Government of 
the Punjab. 

With reference to your confidential letter No. 26 *0, dated 26th September 1907, I have 
the honour to inform you that 1 discussed the proposals relating to the establishment of 



Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils with the Baja of Sirmur on my recent visit to 
his State, hut I could not induce him to give me a decided opinion, as he said he had not 
Sufficiently studied the correspondence. He prom sed to send me his written opinion, and I 
now forward copy of his letter No. 12, dated 6th November 1907, on the subject. 


No. 12, dated the 6th November 1907. 

From — His Highness the Baja of Sirmur State, 

To — The Commissioner of the Delhi Division. 

In acknowledging the receipt of your confidential letter. No. 1821, dated 30th 
September 1907, forwarding a copy of a letter No. 2310 — 2317, dated Simla, the 24th Auou-t 
1907, from the Secretary to the Government of India, regarding the measures necessary for 
giving to the people of India & greater voice in administrative matt* rs and asking my opinion 
regarding the Advisory Councils, especially the services of the Bulling Chiefs on them, 1 have 
much pleasure to say m reply to the said letter and with reference to the verbal conversation 
we had at Mahan lately while you were here that, as the Imperial and Provincial Advisory 
Councils will be formed for purely consultative purposes and the Euling Ciiiefs will be 
consulted either individually or collectively on matters referred to them, 1 have nothing 
special to add, hut quite agree to the proposals contained in the Government letter under 
reference, which, in my opinion, will serve the purpose admirably for which the said Councils 
are intended. 


% 


No. 82, dated the 20th November 1907 (Confidential). 

• Prom — R. E. Younghtjsband, Esq., Commissioner o£ the Lahore Division, 

To — The Hobble Mb. E. D. Maclagan, Chief Secretary to the Government of *he 
Punjab. 

Your letter No. 2610 S., dated the 26th September last, reached me at Dalhousie just 
after I had completed a long tour in Chamba, m which I was accompanied by His Highness 
the Raja, and I did not have another opportunity of discussiug the subject of your letter 
with him. We bad, it is true, discussed the subject of the proposed Advisory Councils on 
more than one occasion duiing our tour, but the Raja is very guarded in the expression o£ 
his opinions, and I did not feel . i ble to state fully what his views on the subject were. I 
therefore asked him to let me have them in. writing for the information of Government. I 
£ow enclose a copy pf a demi-official letter, dated the 16th instant, from him, in which he 
expresses the opinion that the establishment of Advisory Councils will be a wise and useful 
measure, aud that Ruling Chiefs will consider it an honour to serVe on .these Councils. 


Dated the 16th November 1907. 

From — SiB Bhubs Singh, K.C.S.I., C.T.E., Raja of Cbamba, 

To — R. E. Yotjnghusband, Esq., Commissioner, of the Lahore Division. 

As promised in my previous letter, I beg to submit the following opinion with regard to 
the proposed constitution of the Imperial and Provincial Councils. 

I consider the establishment of such Councils by Government as a most important and 
benign measure, having for its object the association of the aristocratic classes in the 
administiation of India. I am sure that the class of men Government is likely to select 
to sit on the Councils will be more suitable to represent the interests of their comm unitie s 
than would have been the case had the selection of the Councillors been leit to election. 

This method would have admitted educated men who would n iturally have advocated 
things according to their new ideas and thoughts. I am sure these Councillors will try their 
Best to discharge the responsibilities with which Government is entrusting them faithfully 
wid honestly. They will be m the position of advisers, and not critics, who like criticisms 
the actions of others, knowing that they will never be called upon to answer for or 
put their views? into practice. I do not believe for a minute that these Councillors will 
act so meanly as they are represented as likely to do in the Indian newspapers. They are to 
offer fficir opinions on measures from the side of the people, ***. to explain to Government 
how they think they are likely to affect the interests ot the communities they represent 
md alto to state the case (from thrown standpoint. I do not believe the Indian gentry 
Wye fallen so low *? not tP have the courage of their convictions in stating the case clearly 
^gj%pe Government fox its consideration and final disposal. 

«*> sceptical on one point whfere the letter says that such Councillors will he a 

of medium between Government and the people for the diffusion of correct infoimation 
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■upon the acts, intentions, and objects of Government, when the measures dis- 
cussed with the Councillors are to be treated as confidential. I believe that 
Government means that after the measures have passed the consultation stage, 
the Councillors will be at liberty to explain the reasons and objects of the 
same to the people so as to avoid any chance of misapprehension on the part 
of the public. 

These Councils are not to receive any legislative recognition. I do not 
think such is needed, unless it is considered necessary' to remove any misunder- 
standing on the part of the people that these Councils will continue to be 
maintained. I mention this, as people are apprehensive that these Councils are 
not likely to last long, and they are being compared with the “ Councillors of 
the Empire ” who were appointed by Lord Lytton. 

I have personally nothing to say against the proposed constitution of these 
Advisory Councils, and am sure this step forward will be much appreciated by 
the Ruling Chiefs and the magnates of India, and I am convinced that those 
who are nominated will regard it as an honour to serve on the Councils. We 
Indians are deeply indebted to Lord Minto’s Government for having seen the 
practicability of associating us in the administration of the country. I hope 
the people of India and the Ruling Princes who are likely to have the 
honour of sitting on these Councils will use every effort to help Government 
with their advice and thereby show that they are loyal and faithful subjects of 
the Crown and capable of assisting Government in making the British Rule 
in India a permanent blessing. I am sure the hope expressed here is general 
among all my brother Ruling Chiefs and magnates in British India, and that 
they fully realise their obligation to identify themselves with Englishmen in 
asserting the British supremacy and in striving to further by every means in 
their power the best interests of India. 


Agent to the 


No. M 0-49, dated Indore, the 4th December 1907. 

From— The Hon'blb Lieutenant-Colonel H. Daly, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
Governor-General in Central India, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department. 

In continuation of my private and 
confidential letter of the 19th September 
last, I now forward, for information, 
copies of papers, as marked on the margin, 
embodying the results of the references 
which were made to certain Ruling 
Chiefs on the subject of the proposed 
Advisory Council. 

There does not appear to he anything in 
these papers which requires comment by 
me. 


fi) Confidential letter from Major W. M. Cubitt, 
Political Agent in Bagelkhand, dated the 28th 
September 1907. 

(ii> Confidential letter from Major H. L. Showers* 
C IJSk 9 then Resident at Gwalior, dated the Srd 
October 1907. 

(iii) Confidential letter from Major S. P. BayTey, 
Political Agent in Bhopal, dated the 8th October, 
with enclosure* 

(iv) Note by His Highness the Baja of Sailana, 
dated the 15th November 1907. 

(v) Confidential letter from Mr. W. J5, Jardiue* 
Political Agent in Bmidelkhand, dated the 21st 
November 1907. 
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Dated the 28th. September 1907. 

From — M ato a W. M. Ctjbitt, Political Agent in Bagelkhand, 

To — P. B. Wab burton, Esq., First Assistant to the Hon'ble the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India. 

Please refer to your private and confidential letter No. 346-CfL, dated the 
17th instant, on the subject of the proposed Imperial Advisory Council. 

I have had an opportunity of speaking to His Highness the Maharaja of 
Uewa about it, as he came in most unexpectedly to see me on Friday. 1 would 
take this opportunity of mentioning that quite two years ago I once asked him 
if he did not think that it would he a good scheme to create a Council some- 
thing on the lines now suggested by Government ; that is, the Government of 
India should appoint some Ruling Chiefs and other Native gentlemen of 
influence and a recognised status to be Privy Councillors, and should consult 
them informally on such subjects of importance as the Government thought 
it desirable to have their opinion. The Maharaja then thought that the 
introduction of some such scheme would be a good thing, and that the Chiefs 
would welcome it. I was in Rewa when the letter from the Government 
of India in the Home Department was first published in the papers, and I 
asked the Maharaja then if he had noticed it and what he thought of the 
proposal ; and he replied that it had his entire concurrence. 

On Friday I read out to His Highness that part of the letter from the 
Government of India in the Home Department, which refers particularly to 
the Imperial Advisory Council, and went through it carefully with him. He 
told me that the views expressed in the letter had his entire concurrence, and 
it seemed to me that he attached great importance to the Members of the 
Council being summoned occasionally to meet together to discuss such matters 
as may be placed before them. He remarked that he thought that Ruling 
Chiefs and other influential persons, such as Territorial Magnates, could 
undoubtedly take measures in their own way to guide public opinion, and 
that they must naturally know much more about the under-currents of Indian 
society than we could ; and that if in such a case as the recent agitation 
and state of unrest their services could be utilised, they would be able by 
means at their disposal to prevent the agitation from affecting appreciably 
the people as a whole, and to show the agitators that their methods and most of 
their aspirations met with little or no sympathy from the natural leaders of the 
peoples of India. There is no doubt that the idea of an Imperial Advisory 
Council appeals strongly to the Maharaja of Rewa. He was, perhaps, naturally 
curious to know what sort of questions would be referred to the Imperial 
Councillors ; and of course I could only tell him that in all probability a great 
number of subjects relating to the Government of the country would be 
Iftibmitted to them for their individual opinions ; and that possibly some of 
these mi ght be thereafter reserved for discussion by the Council when 
gtmunoned toget h er. 
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Dated the 3rd Octoher 1907 (Confidential). 

From — Major H. L. Showers, C.I.E., Resident at Gwalior, 

To — P. B Warbubton, Esq., First Assistant to the Hon'ble the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India. 

With reference to your demi-official letter No. 344 Cl., dated the 17th 
September 1907, about the proposed Advisory Council, I have just had an 
opportunity of discussing the matter with His Highness the Maharaja Scindia. 
I find that during his recent visit (25th to 27th September) to Simla His 
Highness fully disclosed his views on the subject to His Excellency Lord 
Minto in person, so that the present report from myself would seem to he com- 
paratively superfluous. 

However, His Highness, I gather, thinks well of the proposal. He 
suggests that the Council should not he too large, that they should he composed 
of persons of the highest position only, and that steps should be taken to enable 
the members to feel that they are not merely figure-heads, but that they are of 
some real use and that the advice they may tender will be seriously considered, 
and, if possible, acted upon. In every way, he thinks, endeavours should 
he made to make the position an enviable one and attractive to the members. 
One of his suggestions to this end is that they should he given gold badges 
enabling them to travel free over the Indian Railways, hut failing that 
he thinks all members should pay their own expenses. He would like to 
see it arranged for the Imperial Council to meet twice a year as a regular 
thing — for a fortnight in Calcutta and for ten days in Simla. Between these 
meetings individual members could be consulted as desired. 


Dated the 8th October 1907 (Confidential). 

From — Major S. F. Bayley, Political Agent in Bhopal, 

To— P. B. Warbttrton, Esq., First Assistant to the Hon'ble the Agent to the 
Governor-Geneial in Central India. 

In reply to your private and confidential letter No. 345-49, dated the 
17th September 1907, 1 send herewith in original a memorandum drawn up 
by Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal giving her views on the subject of 
Advisory Councils. Her Highness has also represented to me verbally one 
point which she considers very important. This is that if a number of Chiefs 
are assembled by the Viceroy in order to give their opinions on a certain 
question, and their opinions or those of the majority are not accepted by 
Government, a full explanation should be given to them of the reasons which 
may have compelled Government to decide against the views of the Chiefs. 
Her Highness remarked that unless this is done the people in Native States 
will regard the appointment of their Chiefs to the Advisory Council as a mere 
empty compliment, carrying no weight. If, on the other hand, the line of 
action recommended by Her Highness the Begum is taken and Chiefs are 
placed in full possession of the reasons which led Government to differ 




ftoin them, they will he able to return to their subjects and explain why such and such measures 
deemed necessary by the Chiefs and by their subjects cannot be carried out. 

I have not consulted any other Ruling Chiefs in this Agency. 


Bated the 3rd October 1907. 

Memo, by Her Highness Nawab Sultan JaHan Begum, G.C.I.E., of Bhopal. 

I read with great interest in the Pioneer , some time ago, that the Secretary of State for India 
had kindly approved the suggestions made by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- General 
in Council, regarding the appointment in India of Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils 
and inclusion of Ruling Chiefs in them. I should new like to briefly express my views on the 
desirability of including a certain number of selected Ruling Chiefs to serve on the Advisory 
Councils. 

The Ruling Chiefs are but the component parts of the Indian Empire and it is, therefore* 
desirable that their advice may with advantage be sought and utilised by the Supreme Govern- 
ment in matters calling for such advice. 

I may here venture to say that the Indian Princes being the rulers of their Principalities 
are in a better position to understand and weigh the difficulties and obstacles v hich a Govern- 
ment has to face at every step than those who are not acquainted with the responsibilites of a 
ruler. The contention which is sometimes made by persons ignorant of administrative diffi- 
culties, that the advice of the Ruling Chiefs, who are not conversant with the needs and wants of 
the people outside their territories, will neither be sound nor advantageous, is hardly worth a 
moment’s notice. As far as I know the principal Native States in the country are now carrying 
on the administration of their Principalities on the same lines and principles as the British Gov- 
ernment, and this has been graciously acknowledged in the despatch dealing with the proposals 
m question. 

Even now the Ruling Chiefs co-operate with the British Government in some of the impor- 
tant measures of common interest, such as, the Imperial defence of the country, trade, police, 
education, industrial questions, famine and plague, which equally affect the subjects of both. 
It would certainly lead to public good to consult the leading Native Chiefs on such matters. 

In addition to securing their views on administrative measures, another object, the impor- 
tance of which is by no means small, will be gained by associating the Ruling Chiefs with the 
Government of the country. It is not infrequently the case that the motive and intention 
of Government are either misunderstood or misinterpreted by the public. The Advisory Councils 
will be much helpful in removing such misunderstandings and at the same time in correctly 
interpreting and explaining the same. I may also admit that the Native Chiefs themselves 
would also profit by sitting on the Advisory Councils inasmuch as they will be able to relate 
in the Council meetings their own experience and also to gain information regarding the con- 
ditions prevailing in other parts of the country. They will thus have an opportunity of 
acquainting themselves with the important administrative measures of Government and which 
will add to the store of their experience and information. Their aspirations for a more efficient 
ad minis tration of their Principalities will receive an impetus. They will surely receive a whole- 
some lesson of how to develop and devote the resources at their command for the public good. 

Hitherto the want of co-operation of the Native Chiefs with the Imperial Government in 
matters of general and common interest, has created a sort of gulf between the administration 
of some of the Native States and British India. The appointment of the Ruling Chiefs to serve 
on the Council will soon remove this defect, and the people of all rank and status will be permeated 
with a new spirit of associating themselves with Imperial questions and will learn to take an 
active interest in them. The Native Chiefs would thus be able to prove that they were nothing 
short of the component parts of the Empire. Not only the Ruling Chiefs but the Indian public 
in general should heartily welcome the scheme which will certainly prove so beneficial to all the 
sections of society. The Ruling Chiefs should offer their sincere thanks to the Government for 
practically affording them the privilege of becoming the Imperial Councillors. 

In my opinion the scheme is excellent in every way. It is desirable that the Advisory 
Council should in no way hamper the hands of the executive government which should be left 
’’quite free to exercise its authority and perform its responsibilities as ever. 

The duty of the councillors, as faithful advisers, should only be to offer their best advice, 
and not to hamper the executive authority, and it would rest with the Government to weigh 
and utilise their advice as may seem best. 


Confidential note on the Scheme of the Advisory Council, by Hxs Highness Raja Sib Jxswant Singh, 

K.C.I.E., of Sailana, dated the 15th November 1907. 

I was asked to express informally my views on the proposed Imperial and Provincial Advi- 
sory Councils leaving out Legislative Councils. They are as follows : — 

The scheme as it stands is praiseworthy for the present and will certainly strengthen the 
hands of the Government of India for the good and beneficial administration of the Indian 
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Empire, and will create a healthy and substantial confidence in the minds of Native States and 
subjects of British India such as never existed before. And to strengthen the Council from 
+.imA to time and widen its functions and utility will prove a certain and sound policy to consoli- 
date the foundation of British power in India, and a certain antidote to the misrepresentation 
of Government measures which the reckless extremists spread throughout the country among 
the credulous masses. When the scheme was made public a false alarm was raised in many 
quarters that this Advisory Council will be more harmful than beneficial both to the rulers and 
ruled, as the Chiefs under certain circumstances will not be able to give their opinion freely and 
thus the actual facts will never see the light and the Government under the cover of popular 
representation will be more strengthened to carry out their high-handed policy. But it is a 
precipitate downright mis take to entertain such notions ; as the Chiefs are fully alive to their 
responsibilities towards the Government that the permanency of their status quo is identical 
with the stability of the Paramount Power and to disguise facts on any consideration is worse 
than disloyalty. Any dissatisfaction and misguided thoughts of the British subjects will surely 
influence their own subjects — although, whatever subordinate internal autonomy and security 
they enjoy under the British flag. Of course due consideration to people’s legitimate aspirations 
will always be given. By this scheme the Government have removed the erroneous ideas ^ of 
many who took one-sided views that any representative Government is unsuited and foreign 
to the oriental ge nius . But the same condition of things existed some centuries and centuries 
ago in Europe and after a struggle of thousand years they carved out a system of Government 
which too was foreign to them before adopting it. Now the world is opened to all nations by 
communication, and particularly India with its oldest civilisation which is under the control of 
Pax Britannica and close contact with its most enlightened civilisation : and its influence, direct 
or indirect, in education and science, social and political, cannot be expected to remain stagnant 
and cling to the old methods of government and cannot open its eyes to the things which are 
going on in the world around it. At the same time, I am not one of those who propose reckless 
and headlong reforms for which the country is not fully prepared at present. Keforms, in 
order that they may be effective, should proceed from step to step, indicating the gradual 
development of the vast masses of Indian society. It is a matter of great congratulation that 
His Excellency Lord Minto and the Bight Hon’ble Mr. Morley have fully recognised the need 
of the present situation and introduced reforms in a befitting manner. Indian people will 
thereby surely feel themselves honoured when they will see their Chiefs and Nobles honoured 
by the Government. They truly constitute the natural leaders of the people and I feel confident 
that their incorporation in the Advisory Council will remove the misunderstanding of the motives 
of th<* Government. It will also give a chance to the Native Chiefs and Nobles to show their 
loyalty to a fuller extent and will open their eyes to the full that all these reforms and order, 
present and future, can only be performed and only under the supreme guidance and control 
of the Paramount Power (England) who has done so much for its Indian Dependency that no 
history or semi-religious epics can afford an example and these blessings should not be treated 
lightly. 

As regards the Imperial Advisory Council, however, its proceedings may be informal and 
confidential, but without holding Council meetings, in my humble opinion, it will not always 
be useful — Nay, I venture to say the Government will not receive the benefit of substantial 
aid for which the new scheme is necessarily brought into existence. The reason is obvious 
when members will be consulted by writing, their replies will be mostly one-sided and according 
to their own enlightenment or knowledge and will be always sadly wanting in the amendments 
which could only be done by hearing what others have to say and ascertain where their views 
were faulty and what was to be taken away and what to add to their ideas. I submit, therefore, 
that it is highly essential that the Council should meet at least twice a year which will afford 
opportunity for free discussion and the personal consultation with the Viceroy. 

Further, I may observe here that I approve of the suggestion which Sir Edward Law 
wisely proposes that if the majority of the Advisory Council give their opinion against any 
measure of the Government, it should at least be postponed, though not altogether given up. 

I may be allowed to go a step further and to state that the proceeding of the Advisroy 
Council should not be kept strictly confidential. Neither the public will have full confidence 
in the advice which is given by the Chiefs, nor the Chiefs will be able to ascertain the feelings 
of the people and would be in the position to judge whether their advice was according to the 
interest pf the general public or not. Where the Government see the necessity of confidential 
advice and secret proceedings there is no harm to do so. But all ordinary business of this Coun- 
cil should be as public as possible, so that it will increase the popularity both of the Government 
ami the Councillors and thereby facilitate the way for the good understanding between the 
'subjects and the Sovereign. In like manner, if the Government find their way to arrange that 
at Jeast one-half of the number of the Chiefs be elected by the Chiefs themselves of their respec- 
tive Provinces so that none may have any grudge that his abilities remained unrecognised by 
the Government and it will be a kind of cc hearing all sides.” 

At the same time I may be allowed to propose that the number of the Chiefs for the Advisory 
Cornual is inadequate considering the large number of the Chiefs and the vast area of the Empire 
Jwrteadof twenty the number of the Chiefs should be fifty ; the number of the magnates may 
also he increased from forty to fifty. The number of the magnates should not exceed that of 
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tlie Huling Chiefs. The word magnate should be clearly defined, and in my opinion it should 
include only large landed proprietors, such as the Talukdars of Oudh and Zemindars of Bengal — 
say Maharajas of Darbhanga, Benares, Ajodhya, etc., etc. In nominating the Chiefs due 
consideration should be paid to their abilities and not to mere rank and high position only. 

I have already stated that the proceedings of the Advisory Council should be as public as 
possible under the circumstances. Strictly speaking, to keep the proceedings of the Council 
confidential and secret, is impossible ; because this vast number of Councillors will certainly 
consult their friends and advisers and also others ; in that case the secrecy will only be in name 
and so far it will not appear in the newspapers, but it will be known throughout the country at 
large in one way or the other and then to apply the appellation of secrecy to the proceedings of 
this Council is to unnecessarily show to the public the mistrust and want of confidence in them 
and to create a sort of uncalled-for suspicion which is the very key-note of this supposed or real 
unrest in India. Besides, if these proceedings are kept secret how will the Councillors be able 
to disseminate the motives of the Government as they should, and create confidence for which 
the very existence of this Council is considered necessary ? 

Further, the Chiefs who give advice will not be held responsible if these proceedings remain 
confidential, both to the general public and the Imperial Government. Nor will they be able 
to ascertain the wishes of the people before they give their advice to the Government of India. 

If it be not out of place, I may say one word more. If Government really want to reap any 
benefit from the Advisory Council, it may be invested with powers of interpellation and of 
bringing to the notice of the Government matters of administrative or legislative reforms. 
Otherwise with its limited functions the Advisory Council as proposed would not be so useful as 
Government intends it to be. The same remarks might apply to the Provincial Advisory 
Councils. 

The suggestion that the members should hold office for five years and should be 
eligible for re-appointment, is a very good one and will work well. But this too seems a short 
period, and I suggest seven years. Without such a lengthy term of office it will be impossible 
for the members to get a full insight into the Imperial matters and understand the nature of the 
business for which they are appointed. 

Lastly, but not in the least, I should mention here that the Advisory Council should in no 
way interfere with the independence, rights, and status, as well as the internal affairs of any 
of the Native Chiefs in India. 


Dated 21st November 1907 (Confidential). 

Prom — W. E. Jardine, Esq , Political Agent in Bundelkhand, 

To — P. B. Warbtjrton, Esq., First Assistant to the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Central India. 

I took the opportunity of my recent visit to Tikamgarh to sound His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Orchha on the subject of the proposed Council of Notables. His Highness said he had 
seen the subject discussed in the newspapers, but as it was not a matter which directly concerned 
him he had not given it much thought : that speaking generally he thought the proposal an 
excellent one, and that if Government decided to carry it into effect he was prepared to give the 
experiment his best support. On my proceeding to ask him whether actual meetings would be 
the best means of securing the desired results or consultation by means of letters and papers, 
I gathered that His Highness preferred the latter expedient, meetings involving expense and 
inconvenience in the matter of dates : he also rather suggested that written communication 
should be in the vernacular, but this suggestion is solely due to the circumstance that being 
an old-fashioned Chief he knows little or no English : in any case he guaranteed secrecy. 

I may add that I have also mentioned the subject informally to His Highness the Maharaja 
of Charkhari, as well as to Raja Bahadur Bhagwant Singh of Orchha. Both of these welcome 
the idea of associating the Chiefs more directly with the administration of this country. Neither 
they nor the Maharaja of Orchha volunteered any objection to the inclusion in the Council of 
representatives of classes other than their own. 


Dated Lahore, the 5th December 1907. 

From — The Hon’ble Mr. E. D. Maclagan, Chief Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, 
To— Sir Lotus W. Dane, K.C.I.E., C.S I., Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department. m 

In continuation of my demi-official letter, dated 23rd November 3907, X am desired to 
forward, herewith, a copy of a letter No. 3687, dated 26th November 1907, from the Political 
Agent, Phulkian States and Bahawalpur, forwarding the opinion of the Rajas of Jind and 
Nabha on the proposals of the Government of India on the subject of Imperial and Provincial 
Advisory Councils. 



No. 3687, dated Patiala, the 26th November 1907. 

Prom — LflEXT'TEK ant - Colon el O. M. Dallas, I. A., Political Agent, Phulkian States and 
Bahawalpnr, 

To — The Hon’ble Mr. E. D. Maclagan, Chief Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. 

With reference to your No. 2610-S., dated 26th September 1907, I have the honour to for- 
ward, herewith, in original, the opinions of the Rajas of Jind and Nabha regarding the proposals 
of the Government of India to form Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils. 

His Highness the Raja of Nabha has also favoured me with his opinions regarding the other 
measures suggested by the Government of India for giving the people of this country a greater 
voice in a dminis trative ma tters in the form of answers to the questions forwarded with your 
letter to all Commissioners. These he saw published in the Gazette and so has answered them. 

2. I have also discussed this matter with both the Chiefs, and I think the opinions they have 
given in writing express their real views. Neither of them, how3v«r, were very sure that the 
Members of the Advisory Councils, except perhaps the Ruling Chiefs, would give their true views 
when asked for their individual opinions. 

The Raja of Jind also thought that although a more useful opinion could be obtained by 
collective consultation still owing to the great expense and trouble of collecting many Ruling 
Chiefs in one place it would not be advisable to call them together frequently for collective 
consultation. He thought Ruling Chiefs might be consulted individually and the other members 
collectively. His Highness of Jind also did not approve of the Muhammadans being specially 
selected for representation on the Legislative Council, he thought Sikhs ought to be also repre- 
sented and preferred that a certain number of seats for nomination by His Excellency the Viceroy 
should be reserved from among which His Excellency could nominate Muhammadans, Sikhs 
or any other classes which required special representation. He had no objection to Muhamma- 
dans being nominated, but thought that if four seats were exclusively set aside for them they 
might be unduly represented. I think this suggestion requires consideration. His Highness of 
Nabha too was really of a similar opinion, but he has expressed his opinion more fully than 
the Raja of Jind and I cannot add anything to that opinion from our conversation. 

3. On the whole I gathered that both the Rajas were in favour of the Advisory Councils 
and the enlargement of the Legislative Councils, but they were a little apprehensive lest these 
measures having been put forward at this time might lead the disaffected section of the people 
to think that it was on account of their agitation that these changes had been now suggested. 
It would, they thought, have been better to wait a little longer. Another point His Highness 
of Nabha touched upon was that if the advice of the Advisory Councils was never taken it would 
tend to disaffection and therefore he hoped that their advice would sometimes be taken. 

4. His Highness of Nabha also suggested that all the Ruling Chiefs on the Imperial Advisory 
Council should spend the summer at Simla, so that His Excellency the Viceroy might consult 
them whenever he wished to do so and also might keep an eye on them and prevent them from 
getting into mischief. This, however, seems rather a personal matter and was no doubt sug- 
gested by His Highness in order to furnish an excuse for his own presence there. I told him 
I thought this might be rather hard on Chiefs whose States were at a distance from Simla and 
whoTiad cool h 11 stations either in their own States or nearer to them than Simla. I mention 
this suggestion, however* as His Highness spoke of it. 

Sangrur. ; 

November 1907. 

My Dear Friend, 

With reference to your demi-official No. 3093, dated the 1st October 1907, forwarding a 
copy of a letter from the Government of India (No. 2310-2317, dated the 24th August 1907) 
I wish to express, at the outset, my warm appreciation of His Excellency the Viceroy’s noble idea. 

As I am chiefly concerned with the establishment of Advisory Councils, I need express my 
opinion only in their connection. To begin with, I am frankly of opinion that these institutions 
will be of considerable service alike to the Government and the people. They will also prove 
be of great advantage to the Ruling Chiefs, as association with the Government of India in 
important matters of common and Imperial interests will indirectly bring forth most happy 
results. 

I am an advocate of the Ruling Chiefs being included in the Advisory Councils, especially 
the Imperial. 

The members of the Advisory Council may be consulted individually or collectively, but 
for Ruling Chiefs preferably by the former method. In connection with collective consultations, 
I would like to suggest that Ruling Chiefs’ seats might be distinct from those of the other 
membirs. 

Your Sincerely, 

RANBIR SINGH, 

Raja of Jtnd* 



Nabha, 


__ „ The 1907. 

My dear Friend, 

In reply to your letter No. 3093, dated the 1st October 1907, 1 inform you that my personal 
views on the establishment of the Advisory Council are given in this letter, which runs as follows, 
and formal answers to formal questions as given in Government, Punjab, Notification No. 2643, 
dated 27th September 1907, are attached apart. 

Proposals of the Imperial Government to disseminate widespread knowledge of the 
intentions and measures in contemplation of the Government ccnent public welfare and to invite 
opinions thereon are liberal. It is true indeed that inviting opinions on measures of s uffi cient 
administrative or legislative importance is in keeping with the traditions of the country, but 
it is equally true that in no period the process was graced with such for malit y and solemnity 
as is now proposed to be attached to it, and it is consequently undeniable that t his new phase 
will in shaping the policy of the Government give weight and respect to the opinions tendered 
quite unprecedented. It is so I see a very healthy and beneficent proposal, but that in its 
operation it may prove strictly true to its nature it is highly essential that greatest care and 
circumspection should be bestowed upon the selection of the men who will be called upon to 
constitute Advisory Councils. Though these Councils are not for the time endowed with any 
legally binding or coercive power to enforce their views upon the Gover nm ent, yet when once 
they come into existence it will not be an easy thing for the Government to thwart and ignore 
persistently the united volume of their views propounded. The institution, which is at this time 
proposed to be set on foot as mere experimental, seems in the long run destined to acquire an 
importance of its own and asstime a position entitling it to be regarded as an essential element 
of constitution. The component parts of this institution, therefore, in my opinion ought to be 
quite above the reach of any bias either this way or that and who in their judgments should be 
guided by the principles of highest Government interests. In fact their case ought to be that 
of the saw which pours forth its bounties both sides and not that of the adze which works for 
the behoof of one side. It is equally essential that these noblemen should be sufficiently inured 
into politics, so that their judgments should be based upon a rightful view of things. They 
are bound to be well aware with the nature and extent of the rights and duties of the subjects 
and the nature and extent of the prerogatives and responsibilities of the Government. It ought 
not to be regarded, moreover, I conceive inconsistent with the responsibilities of so sapient and 
impartial a class of the people of the land that besides dealing with the questions referred to 
them they should be allowed to approach informally the Government suomotQ with their sug- 
gestions on some vital questions of the day. Without some restrictive initiative being accorded 
to so high a class of the people, as the proposed Advisory Councils are expected to consist of, 
it cannot be affirmed that they are conceded credit and trust which from their high position 
they do deserve. It is a matter of experience that most often it happens that the people are 
seething with a grievance, but the current of popular indignation does not rim so high and 
boisterously that the existence of the grievance should come within the knowledge of the 
authorities. In such conjuncture too, this class of the notables are by enlightening the Govern- 
ment with the real state of things and by suggesting to them how to manage the situation, 
jikely to prove of material service to the Government. 

(The more I reflect upon the scheme set afoot, the more I find myself overpowered by the 
sense of thankfulness to the Government, The Bengalis and the Aryas may in their conceit ed- 
ness ascribe to themselves places in as high an intellectual plane as they will, but I amongst 
many of my way of t hinking cannot but find reason to be different (for the present at least) 
of the capabilities of the Indians to take share with their leaders in t te adnunisfratiye work of 
the country, until the social regeneration of the natives is worth a bit. y I admit* that our brothers 
could enfranchise themselves sooner and claim a position amongst the most advanced nations 
of the world, if they were not slow to raise themselves above the mischievous teaching t of ijhe 
Purans, and to dedicate themselves devotedly to Yedanat Philosophy. I am sanguine that ' 
English education, too, must have proved quite a boon to theta, but the most regrettable thing 
it is that the incomparably elevating influenced of the most learned language of the world are 
more than countervailed by the rigid traditional outpourings of the Brahmans, who would 
resent implacably and uncompromisingly at our slightly cutting a new improved path. The 
baneful effect (and indirect effect of course) of these outpourings is sufficiently borne witness 
o by the present hostile stand taken by my countrymen against their benefactors. 

In this stage of our condition it is very unparalleledly generous of the Government to take 
tis in confidence and to say and talk so euphemistically and flatteringly of our qualifications 
to take a share in practical administration. For this act of pure generosity* there will be none 
who will not feel extremely grateful to the authorities. ^ 

The responsibilities proposed to be imposed are however very onerous and it is not an easy 
thing to discharge them adequately. I believe that only members will exert themselves wety , 
who loin diffidently ; those who are forward in their claims and would have seats in the Council 
as their undisputed right, are presumptuous, and their presumptuousness is attributable to thefr _ 
ignorance of the sacred nature of the duties to be done. Before enlisting any man fox the 
purpose, it will therefore be advisable to gauge him in respect of all his phases— literary, blood 
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social and moral aptitude. I by no means intend to suggest tbat only persons should be nomina- 
ted who obsequiously take their cue from the overlords, that would mean no more than to pack 
the* house, with ornamental chairs. I, like others, on the other hand, would like to see only 
magnates of the realm assemble in the Council Halls who are men of sufficient independence, 
but at the same time it is essentially necessary that they in their j udgments should be inspired 
and actuated by the most loyal and beneficent, and by no means any sordid motives either 
this way or that. 

I am, 

Your sincere friend, 

HIRA SINGH, 

Raja of Nabha. 


Ansvjers to questions as given in the Government , Punjab , Notifi cation No. 2643, dated the 27 th 

September 1907. 

Q. I — (1) Imperial Advisory Council . — Do you consider that an Imperial Advisory Coun- 
cil on the lines sketched out in paragraph 4 of the Government of India letter 
would be of service to the country, and if so, do you suggest any alterations in 
the proposals made in paragraph 5 regarding its constitution and duties ? 

A . I am confident that this Council will bear good fruit provided only the best men of 
he soil are enlisted therein. 

With reference to clause 3, paragraph 5, it is essential to suggest that from every section 
of the Indian Community one or two Ruling Chiefs, who so deserve merely by virtue of their 
personal ability, may be allotted seats in the Council. As regards ether members it seems 
to be recommenda ble that first lists be drawn up of the best eligible inhabitants of all the districts 
and then from amongst so selected people nomination he made of the most competent men af 
all. 

On clause 4, paragraph 5, 1 have simply to remark that no doubt the term five years is most 
approvable, but this term may not be conterminous with the term of each Yiceroyalty, on the 
contrary it ought to span the ball period of each Viceroy, so that the new Viceroy may have the 
benefit of the experience of the old Councillors. 

The limitation made in clause 6, paragraph 5, that its functions should be purely advisory* 
and that it should deal only with such matters as might be specifically referred to it from time 
time is not well conceived. When journals of the day are suffered to criticize all administrative 
and executive measures of the Government so freely and openly, there can be no justification, 
I think, in withholding from the Chiefs and Notables of the country in whose staunch and un- 
wavering fidelity the Government has perfect trust, the right of propounding in a private con- 
clave measures appertaining to the Government or public welfare, which they deem peremptorily 
called for. Sound policy necessitates it, however, that where a member has submitted a new 
proposal and that has found approval in the eyes of the authorities, they in order that the 
propounder may not conceive an overweening opinion of himself must allow some time to elapse 
' before bringing it into practice. 

danse 7, paragraph 5, is well intended, but not well conceived. Where so good a number 
o f the people do assemble and discuss, to try to keep the proceedings strictly confidential and 
Becret is to contend against impossibility. Public curiosity is bound to be on the tiptoe on such 
occasions, and it is but unnatural to expect from all the members who do take part to be strictly 
close— secret keepers. Also it is impossible to identify the man who allows something to leak 
out from him deliberately or inadvertently, some hits or scraps of the proceedings are sure to 
transpire. Under snob circumstances, the only result will be that this state of things will give 
rise to wild surmises, much misrepresentation and much misunderstanding of the intentions 
of the Government. So in this instance the history of the British Parliament will repeat itself 

Q. XL — (2) Provincial Advisory Council . — Do you think that a Provincial Advisory 
Council would be a useful institution, and if so, would you suggest anv modification in the 
proposals made above and in paragraph 6 of the Government of India letter regarding its 
institution and duties ? 

A* I most vehement ally approve of the establishment of the Provincial Advisory Councils* 
the* system will be very serviceable, the manner of appointment of the Councillors, however* 
should absolutely rest with the Government* 

Q : HI — (3) Imperial Legislative Council . — Do you approve of an enlargement of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, and if so, would you suggest any modifications in the scheme 
©kefched out in paragraph 12 of the Government of India letter ? 

^ T do not see reason to say anything against the enlargement of the Legislative Council. 
But &s the motive of self-consideration is the*great vice of my countrymen, it is therefore 
thatf we have so very irreconcilable divergence of views. It is unanimity, and uniformity 
and smoothness of action that conduces to much good, and that is obtainable only by 
self-denial and self-abnegation. 

ft* ^ do yotf approve of the proposal that one member should be elected, 

fey w Frovinei&l Legislative Council* as proposed in paragraph 13 of the letter 1 
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A. The proposal that Provincial Legislative Council should send its one member to the 
Imperial Legislative Council is veil conceived. 

Q (5) Do you approve of the selection of cue of the great landowners of this Province 
to the Imperial Council, and if so, bv which of the three methods suggested in paragraph 
15 of the letter (or by what other method) should he be selected ? If by direct election, 
what should be the electorate ? 

A . Indeed of the great land proprietors of this Province, one member should be sent 
up to the Imperial Legislative Council; and his election may be made thus- -first every 
District Officer may call on the landlords of his district to elect one ol themselves to form a 
body of electors, which body again may elect one of themselves for Imperial Legislative 
Council. 

Q. (6) Do you approve of the proposed appointment of four Muhammadans to the Imperial 
Council, two by election and two at least by nomination as suggested under heads D 
(d) and F of paragraph 12 of the letter ? "Would* you recommend that the elected Members 
should be elected by the Muhammadan Members of the Provincial Councils or by some 
such electorate as that described in paragraph 1 8 of the letter ? 

A . I cannot endorse the provision in contemplation for special representation of the 
Muhammadans ; such distinctions are calculated to create breaches otherwise every other 
section should be gifted with the right of special representation ; but ifc is best not to make 
distinctions and to make nomination or election depend upon personal worth alone irrespective 
of caste or creed. 

Q. IV — (7) The Provincial Legislative Council in the Punjab. — Would you advocate 
an increase in the present number of Members, and, if so, to what figure ? 

A. The enlargement of the Provincial Legislative Council, it is hoped, will prove beneficial 
and the number of tl e Councillors may advantageously be increased to 16, 17 or 27. 

Q. (8) W ould you maintain the present system of nomination or would you have any or 
jail of the unofficial seats filled by election ? 

A . I appreciate nomination, of course, but this much deserves consideration that when 
members are elected by universal suffrage, public opinion has faith in them and backs them 
in all their representations whatever they be ; so if it is intended to influence public opinion, 
$he system of election ought to have preference. 

Q. (9) In either case would you advocate a fixed rule determining the proportion of seats 
to be allotted to each class (paragraph 22 (a) of the Government of India letter), and if so, 
what classes do you consider should be represented and in what proportion ? 

A . One and the same principle should be the lodestar of both the Imperial and Legisla- 
tive Councils ; and in order to recruit both preferably personal worth should alone have regard. 

Q. (10) If election is resorted to for the appointment of all or any of the unofficial members, 
would you advocate election through Municipal or District Boards ? If so, on what system 
would the election be made ? If not, what electorates would you suggest ? 

An The procedure that is current is alright, but election should be decidedly based upon 
personal worth. 

Q. (11) If you advocate separate representation of classes as proposed in paragraph 
22 (a) of the Government of India letter, and would you carry it out in the maimer proposed in 
paragraph 22 (6) and would you suggest any corresponding changes in the constitution of 
Municipal and District Boards in the manner indicated in paragraph 22 (c) or in any other 
manner ? 

A, It has already been answered ( vide Answer (6) ). 

Q . (12) If you think provision should be made for the separate representation of Muham- 
madans in addition to that open to them by nomination or election in the ordinary way, would 
you provide for such representation by nomination or by election, and if by election, would 
you adopt the form of electorate suggested in paragraph 17 of the Government of India letter, 
or what other form would you propose ? 

A. Vide Answer (6). 

Qn V — (13) Discussion of the Budget in the Legislative Council . — Do you consider that 
the system of discussing the Budget in the Imperial Legislative Council should be altered in 
the manner suggested in paragraph 23 of the Government of India letter? 

A. As regards the discussion on the Budget in the Legislative Council the changes pr o 
posed by the Government are well advised. 

Qn (14) Do you consider that the Provincial Budget should be discussed in the Punjab 
Legislative Council, and if so, would you advocate its discussion by separate heads in the 
manner suggested in paragraph 23 of the Government of India letter ? 

An Here, too, the discussion is necessary and ought to be guided by the same principles 
as in the Imperial Council. 



Q. (16) Do you advocate the introduction into the Punjab Legislative Council Of the 
power of interpellation by members ? 

A. The right of questioning in the Punjab Legislative Council, I believe, will prove as 
beneficial as it has already been in the case of the Imperial Council: This system necessarily 
brings many important points to light. 



Dated Agent to tiie Governor-Geneials Camp, Raj put an a, the ISth December 1907 

(Private and Confidential). 

Prom — The Hon’ble Mb. E. G. Colvin, CS.I., Agent to the Governor- General m Rajput&ra, 

To — S ib Louis W. Dane, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of India m the Fcieign 
Depaitment. 

I am sorry not to have sent in earlier my reply to your private and confidential letter of the 
0th September on the subject of Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils. The fact is that 
I have as yet received only a few opinions, for the Chiefs consulted have, as a rule, shewn a desire 
to take time for reflection and to give their opinions only after the greatest deliberation. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur, for instance, has replied that he would like to talk 
the matter over with me on my approaching visit to Jaipur, before giving his opinion. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 41 war has sent word to say that he is not yet ready with a 
reply. 

I do not, however, like to delay the matter longer, and I am now sending you the purport 
of the opinions hitherto received. 

The views of His Highness the Maharana of Udaipur will, of course, be of particular 
interest to the Government of India, and I think they should be fully reported. I accordingly 
enclose a copy of paragraphs 2 to 8 of Captain Chenivix Trench’s letter on this subject. 

The other opinions hitherto received are summarised below : — 

Kofah . — His Highness the Maharao of Kotah considers the proposals to be well-suited to the 
requirements of the present times. He adds that to ensure the measure fulfilling its object, the 
persons selected should be possessed of a general knowledge of affairs and capable of giving an 
opinion. 

Dholpur . — His Highness the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur has expressed his full approval of 
the proposal and thought that it would prove a useful measure. He expressed some doubt 
whether some of the older Chiefs would like to be associated with Chiefs of lower rank, and he 
thought that this might lead to difficulty if it is intended to summon a general meeting cf 
the Council. 

Jodhpur . — His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur seemed to think that the scheme was in 
advance of the tunes and would come better 50 years hence when education had spread more. 
His view seems to be that the people and even perhaps some of the Chiefs would not under- 
stand the advantages of the proposed measure, which to their intensely conservative natures 
and uneducated minds would possibly appear unnecessary and disturbing. He also pointed 
oust that uni e33 the senior Chiefs were ^elected, a good deal of jealousy might ensue. 

Rirolii . — His Highness the Maharao of Sirohi did not appear to have any very strong opinion 
on the subject, but generally admitted that the idea seemed a good one. 

My personal opinion I venture to express as follows : — 

The principles underlying the proposals for the organisation of an Imperial Advisory Council 
are unquestionally sound. The association of the great Ruling Chiefs and the Territorial Mag- 
nates of British India with the Governor- General in the guardianship of common and Imperial 
interests, and the establishment of an agency for free and close consultation between Govern- 
ment and its subjects and for the diffusion of correct information on public affairs are, both of 
them, objects of the most urgent importance at the present time. 

1 feel, however, the gravest doubts as to the adequacy of the means proposed for securing 
these ends. The Imperial Advisory Council, if constituted on the lines proposed, will either 
possess no real power or initiative, or its power will be exercised darkly and in opposition to the 
( native element in the duly constituted elective Councils. In the first case, the Advisory Coun- 
cil will in time degenerate into a nonentity, the position of Imperial Councillor will slowly but 
surely become a sinecure. In the second case, we shall be in danger of creating a situation, un- 
der which the Advisory Council and the official majority on the Governor-Gen eral ? s Legislative 
Council may be ranged on one side, and the minority of that Council, who after all are the elected 
representatives of very large sections of the population, on the other. Neither of these results 
would be what we desire. If the Advisory Council is established at all, it must not be allowed to 
fade away into impotence ; it must be so established that it will constitute a real element in the 
government of the country. On the other hand, it must not operate to set class against class, 
for in that case it would fail to be a true and sympathetic medium of communication between 
the Government and its subjects. 

I venture to suggest that it is not desirable to have a double set of Councils for British India, 
as this is almost certain either to end in nothing or in the development of a spirit of bitterness 
and faction. 

4207 F. D. 



The fault of the existing Legislative Councils is that they do not secure for us a proper repre- 
sentation of the best classes in the country, and their power of mediating between Government 
and its subjects is too limited. Let us realise these deficiencies and legislate for them. The 
big landlords will not submit to the inconveniences and possible indignities of an election. Let 
a sufficient number in each Province be brought on to the Council by nomination. 

The members of the legislative Council can only influence the Government at present in 
matters of administration by means of formal interpellations. Why not transform these Coun- 
cils by means of legislation into something closely approaching the Advisory Councils outlined 
in the Home Department letter of 24th August 1907, and then give them advisory powers in 
matters which may be referred to them, as well as the legislative powers which they at present 
possess ? It is proposed to abolish the present elective system by which all the candidates can 
belong to a single class, and if the rules for election and for the qualification of candidates are 
framed with care, we should be able to bring on to these Councils a number of sensible and loyal 
native gentlemen who would sympathise with Government and support the official element. 

The ill-dispo 3 ed and contentious would thus sink into an insignificant minority ; and it could 
not be said that the native minority on the Legislative Councils were the real depository of public 
opinion in India, but that they were over-ridden by an official majority and a secret chamber 
of nobles. 

As regards the proposed Imperial Advisory Council, there would certainly be some practi- 
cal difficulty in bringing the Ruling Chiefs to sit round a Council Board with representatives 
from British India. Some of the younger and more advanced generation of Chiefs might not 
feel the force of this objection so strongly as to preclude their attendance, but the older Chiefs, 
like the Maharana of Udaipur and the Maharaja of Jaipur, whose advice would be most weighty 
and welcome, would not, I think, be induced to join such a gathering, except with the greatest 
difficulty — and all Chiefs, even the more advanced, would prefer to belong to a Council 
which was closed to all, except their own order. 

Possibly the suggestions I have made above would open up a way to meet this difficulty. 
The best of the Territorial Magnates of British India under the scheme there proposed, 
would naturally find their place on the Council (Legislative and Advisory) of the Governor- 
General, but it would be a pity to leave the Ruling Chiefs entirely outside the pale. 

The objections which have been taken above to a separate Advisory Council, largely com- 
posed of British Indian subjects, would not apply to a Council composed of Chiefs only, as it 
is unlikely that they could be suspected of interfering with matters of internal policy in British 
India. There could, I think, be no objection to an Imperial Advisory Council, composed of 
Chiefs only, to whom would be referred when His Excellency the Viceroy thought it advisable, 
questions of Imperial interest or policy, in regard to external affairs or affecting Native States 
as well as British India. Every Ruling Chief would, I think, be proud to belong to such a body, 
and it would be a goal for his ambition. It would, moreover, give the Chiefs what they would 
greatly value, a more direct say in the affairs of the Indian Empire, and I feel confident that 
, the Council would embody an amount of experience and knowledge of affairs that would prove 
very valuable to the Viceroy. There would of course be no necessity for any Provincial 
Advisory Councils. 


Dated the 8th October 1907. 

^rom — Captain R. H. Chenevix Trench, I. A., Officiating Resident in Mewar, 

To — C. C. Watson, Esq., First Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General, Rajfutara. 

******** * 

2. I think I should at once say that His Highness always discussed the subject with the 
greatest diffidence and was anxious that it should be clearly understood that he did not pre- 
tend to speak for or to reflect the opinions of other leading Ruling Chiefs. He could only 
speak for himself and offer his own opinion as he had been asked for it for what it was worth. I 
assured His Highness that it was exactly this that His Excellency the Viceroy desired to obtain. 

3. His Highness the Maharana remarked on the scheme of the Imperial Advisory Council 
that unendowed as the Council would be with either powers or initiative of any kind, the pur- 
poses for which its creation is intended could be equally well attained without calling it into 
existence- Since it is at all times open to Government to consult Ruling Chiefs and Territorial 
Magnates of British India on any matter it may deem fit to refer to them, since too the surrend- 
er or delegation of paramount British powex in India, a matter which must entirely depend on 
the pleasure of Government, is not contemplated, and since the Council is intended only for 
consultative purposes, he considered that the scheme offered few, if any, results which could not 
be gained without its introduction. His Highness readily subscribed to the view that closer 
"relations between all classes and the Government are desirable. While offering no comment 

<>»t the present political situation, he indicated it as a possible evidence of such a want. The 
closer relations aimed at appear to His Highness necessary for the diffusion of correct informa- 
tion on the objects and intentions of Government no less than for the elicitation of the wishes 



and feelings of the people. To turn for advice to the natural leaders of the people he held to 
be wise statesmanship and the best means towards the above ends. But in seeking such counsel 
His Highness the Maharana considered that care should be taken to consult only those who were 
qualified to express a useful opinion, since to refer to a man on matters outside his range was 
not only often embarrassing to the individual but might be misleading to Government. 

4. In further conversation His Highness did not deny though he was reluctant to express 
an opinion on the point that the grant of some power of initiative to the members of the Impe- 
rial Advisory Council taken collectively or individually might add value to the scheme. But 
in general the establishment of the Council as a determinate body did not co mme nd itself to him. 
My suggestion that it would afford opportunities for collective deliberation and counsel which 
would otherwise be lost led His Highness to mention certain practical difficulties of the scheme 
which occurred to him. He hinted at problems of precedence which might arise on the occasion 
of the Council being called together, but at once qualified this objection by the remark that he 
had no doubt that the greatest attention would be given to this point. He spoke of the many 
claims already made on a Chief’s energies and time by the administration of his State, and evi- 
dently thought that if the creation of the Council and nomination to it were to be welcomed by 
all Ruling Chiefs as they should be, collective deliberations should be rare and that even refer- 
ences to members for an individual opinion should not be made too freely or on matters which 
were not of considerable moment. I would here mention what everyone who knows Mewar is 
aware of, namely, that there is probably no harder worked man in the State than His Highness, 
and that there is no Ruling Chief by whom the above point could be urged with greater reason. 
His Highness mentioned the difficulties which many Chiefs encounter on leaving their own 
territory. At the same time he frankly admitted the advantages to be derived from an inter- 
change of views and from discussion with other Chiefs, which would be possible only at such 
times when the Council met together. His Highness emphasised the desirability of all proceed- 
ings being confidential, and in view of the reservation made as to the liberty of Government to 
make what use of them it thought proper, expressed himself strongly in favour of a further 
assurance that no member’s opinion should be disclosed without his consent. 

5. The careful selection of members from British India whether for the Imperial Advisory 
Council or the Provincial Advisory Councils appear to His Highness the Maharana of the highest 
importance. To appoint men who were not trusted by the people however well qualified in all 
other respects would only defeat the purpose of Government. 

6. I think His Highness’s views may be correctly summed up as follows : — 

There is undoubtedly a need for closer relations between Government and all classes. But 
the creation of an Imperial Advisory Council towards this object on the lines suggested is open 
to friendly criticism for the following reasons : — 

(а) That a Council limited in its functions to the extent contemplated by the Govern- 

ment of India and as it must be by its unendowment with any sort of power would 
not properly justify its existence or be entitled to the dignity of an Imperial 
Advisory Council. 

(б) That it would appear unnecessary in any case since in the first place the advice of 

all loyal Ruling Chiefs is at all times at the disposal of the Governor-General, 
while in the second the only purposes it would serve to fulfil which could not be 
attained without it being called into being are those of collective deliberation and 
the interchange of ideas and opinions with other members. 

7. His Highness the Maharana thought that the establishment of Provincial Advisory Coun- 
cils was a wise policy in that the nature of their constitution combined with their limited sphere 
will probably render them of more value for the purposes aimed at by Government than the 
Imperial Advisory Council will be. I inferred from His Highness’s remarks that not only were 
the difficulties inh erent in the larger Councils and the criticisms to which it is open, absent from 
and inapplicable to the smaller Provincial Councils, hut that in his opinion the latter would he 
comparatively easy to deal with and would be generally a handier means of obtaining the desired 
ends. 

8. To avoid any possible misrepresentation of His Highness’s views on so important a 
matter I showed him my rough draft down to this point. His Highness has carefully studied a 
translation of it prepared for that purpose and after making such modifications as appeared desir- 
able has given me his assurance that I have co rectly presented his views. It is perhaps not 
surprising that the advantages of collective deliberation should count for little with a Chief of 
His Highness’s conservative disposition against what appear to him as defects in the scheme. 
TTis Highness’s readiness to assist the Supreme Government as far as lies in his power is 
beyond question, but his natural reticence and reserve make it difficult to elicit his views on one 
material point, namely, to what extent the prospect of being invited to deliberate with other 
Ruling Chiefs and Territorial Magnates of British India appeals to him or to what degree he is 
actuated in his attitude towards collective deliberation by the reasons he has given me. That 
they do weigh with him cannot be doubted, for, as I have already said. His Highness’s whole 
time is occupied in the administration of his State. 



Dated Lahore, the 17th December 1907. 

From — The Hon ble his E. D. Maclagan, Chief Secretary to the Government cf the Punjab, 

To — Sib, Louis W. Dane, K.C.I.E., C.S.L, Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department. 

In continuation of my demi-official letter, dated 5th December 1907, 1 am desired to forward 
herewith a c^py of a letter No. 4107, dated 13th December 1907, from the Commissioner, 
Jullundur Division, reporting the views of His Highness the Raja of Kapurthala on the subject 
of Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils. 


No. 4107, dated the 13th December 1907 (Confidential). 

From — Lieutenant- Colonel H. S. P. Davies, Commissioner of the Jullundur Division, 

To — The Hon’ble Mb. E. D. Maclagan, Chief Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. 

In compliance with the orders conveyed in your letter No. 2610-S., dated the 26th Septem- 
ber 1907, I have the honour to report that I forwarded a copy of the Government of India letter" 
No. 2314, dated 24th August 1907, regarding the measures necessary forgiving the people of 
India a greater voice in administrative matter to His Highness the Raja of Kapurthala, on his 
return from Europe last month, and that I recently took an opportunity of discussing infor- 
mally and privately with him the proposals so far as they concern the Imperial and Provincial 
Advisory Councils. I have now to report the views of His Highness as gathered during my 
discussion of the subject with him : — 

Imperial Advisory Council . 

His Highness is in favour of such a Council on the lines suggested ; but considers that half 
the number of members should be Ruling Chiefs or their near relations and that the remainder 
should be nominated from among the largest landowners in the country. His Highness would 
advocate the admission of only Territorial Magnates haviag a very large income as members of 
such a Council. 

Provincial Advisory Councils 

His Highness is in favour of the proposal, but does not consider it advisable that any 
Ruling Chief should be a member and is of opinion that this Council should be of a representative 
character, and should include landowners, influential members of the professions and mercan- 
tile community, etc. 


w „■> ■-» — ■ * — * A — — * 

• Dated Allahabad, the 3rd January 1908 (Confidential). 

From-— The Hon’ble Mr. J. M. Holms, Secretary to the Government of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, 

To — S ib Louis Dane, K.C.I.E., C.S.L, Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department. B 

In continuation of my confidential demi-official No. 1498-C., dated 24th October 1907, 1 am 
directed to forward, for the information of His Excellency the Viceroy, the accompanying copy 
of a demi-official letter, dated 21st December 1907, from the Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor 
lor Tehri giving the views of the Raja of Tehri on the proposals for the establishment of Advisory 
Councils. 


Dated Haldwani, the 21st December 1907 (Strictly confidential). 

From — E. F. L. Winteb, Esq., Commissioner of Kumaon and Agent to the Lieu tenant - 
G overnor for Tehri, 

To The Hon’ble Mb. J. M. Holms * C.S.L, Secretary to the Government of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

I have to-day personally discussed with His Highness the Raja of Tehri the proposals for the 
establishment of Advisory Councils contained in the letter of the Government of India. 
No. 2313. dated 24th August last, received with your demi-official No. 1247-C. 


/T 
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His Highness heartily welcomes the proposals on the understanding that they are pre- 
liminary to the association of leaders of Indian Society to a larger extent with the work of 
administration. Regarded as a final instalment in this direction the proposals would give little 
satisfaction. To the constitution of the Imperial and Provincial Councils as outlined in the letter 
quoted above, he has no objection to make and he is of opinion that a Ruling Chief should con- 
sider it a great honour to be nominated to the Council, he would certainly so regard it himself. 

He considers that the functions of the Councils are unnecessarily restricted by clause 6 of 
paragraph 5 of the G. G. O., and he believes the Councils would not only be far more popular, 
but more practically useful, if the members were authorized to offer advice on matters connected 
with the administration not specifically referred to the Council. 

Failing this he would recommend that a Ruling Chief should be elected to the Imperial 
Legislative Council by the members of the Imperial Advisory Council, so that he might on behalf 
of his fellow Chiefs approach the Government on matters of administration by means of formal 
interpellation. His Highness further considers it should be a sine qua non that all important 
references should be discussed by the members collectively. 


G. I. C, P. O, No. 4207 F, 5-3-08— 13.— J. B* 




Dated Rajputana, the 10th Febiuary 1908 [Private and Confidential). 

From — Honourable Mr. E. Gr. Colvin, Agent to the Governor General, Rajputana, 

To — H. Butler Esq , C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary to the Government o£ India 
in the Foreign Depaitment. 

Please refer to my demi-official letter of the 13th December 1907, to 
Sir Louis Dane Ion. the subject of Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils. 

Since the despatch of that letter, I have received the opinions of Their 
Highnesses the Maharajas of Bikaner and Alwar. The views of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner are embodied in a note which I enclose in original. 
It will be seen that the Maharaja is apprehensive that the proposed Advisory 
Councils may fail to exercise any real influence, unless duly recognised by 
legislation as a pait of the constitution of the Indian Empire, but he would 
rather see an Imperial Advisory Council established exactly on the lines 
indicated in Sir Harold Stuart’s letter of the 24th August 1907, than no 
such body at all. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar thinks that the Scheme on the 
whole is a good one and is likely to be productive of much benefit to India, 
but he is a little doubtful whether Puling Chiefs would care to sit and 
deliberate in company with others (even with territorial magnates) who 
have not that status. 

Major Haig says that His Highness suggested as an alternative to the 
proposals set forth in Sir Harold Stuart's letter that such Puling Chiefs 
as might be called upon to assist the Government of India with their advice 
might meet together, apart from the members of other classes and should 
deliberate among themselves. In making this proposal the Maharaja 
explained to Major Haig that he was actuated not so much by regard for the 
dignity of Ruling Chiefs, though that is, of course, a consideration to which 
much weight should be given, as by a desire to see the views of the Chiefs ade- 
quately put forward. In the Maharaja’s opinion the Chiefs deliberating 
among themselves would express their opinions freely and openly, and would 
not shrink from criticism of their views by members of their own order, 
while in a mixed assembly they would probably prefer silence to the risk 
of criticism of their utterances by glib vakils an * representatives of commerce 
and industry, so that the principal object of associating Ruling Chiefs with 
these Councils might possibly not be fully attained. 

I have alreadv communicated my personal opinion on this subject in 
my letter of 13th December 1907, cited above. 

The views of the Maharajas of Jaipur and Kishangurh, which are the 
only ones still awaited, will be forwarded on receipt. 

Private. 


Opinion on the reforms proposed by the Government of India. 

To my mind the most important part of the reforms proposed to be 
introduced is that relating to the creation of an Impeiial Advisory Council* 
As belonging to the class of Ruling Chiefs this question has also a greater 
interest tor, and concern with, me than any of the other proposals however 
important they may be in themselves or for other communities. My remarks 
must necessarily therefore be chiefly restricted to matters relating thereto, 
(and mutatis mutandis to the Provincial Councils also wherq applicable). 


Imperial Advisory Council. 

2. There ought to be no doubts whatsoever of the advantages and 
benefits accruing from the formation and working of such a body. 

3. This has in my opinion been already very sucessf ally demonstrated though 
of course on a much smaller scale and in a matter of not nearly such import- 
ance at the Conference on the Chiefs’ Colleges, the first of which was held in 



Calcutta under the presidency of Lord Curzon himself, and the second at 
Ajmer in 1 904 which I also attended, when not only a large number of 
Ruling Chiefs, but also many of the high officers of the various Departments 
under the Government of India, as well as a few leading officers of some of 
the States took an active part in its deliberations. The great interest and 
grasp of matters displayed there were very remarkable, as I think all who 
were present and also the proceedings recorded at the Conference will testify 
to, and the Government of India are themselves aware that apart from the 
liberal aid given by them an d the Chiefs, a great deal of the improvment in 
the condition and affairs of the Chiefs’ Colleges at the present time is due to 
the labours and proposals of that Conference. 

4. Besides the reasons already given in paragraph 4 of the Home Secre- 
tary’s letter in favour of this Advisory Council, I would, in all modesty, beg 
to point out that, matters and circumstances, differing very vastly as they do 
at times in British India and the territory of the Protected States, the Govern- 
ment in certain cases might find the proposals of the Puling Chiefs based upon 
their actual experience in their own States of special value as regards British 
India also. 

6. Bat the ultimate success or value of this Council and indeed its very 
existence depend entirely on how it is worked and used. Prom the genuine 
interest in Indian affairs and the true sympathy for the people of India which 
His Excellency Lord Minto has displayed on all possible occasions,' we? have every 
reason to hope that the Viceroy will do his utmost in helping this scheme 
forward and that, when unfortunately the time comes for His Excellency 
to retire from India, he will leave it on a firm footing — a body of indispensable 
and indisputable utility — tbe danger always being that, unless this was done, 
there may come a future Government or Viceroy who any not he as keenly 
interested in this Council or equally solicitous for its sucess, when it would 
stand every risk of being “shelved.” 

6. I am sure we all recognize the difficulties which the Government of 
India have encountered in framing these proposals and that the need of 
proceeding cautiously and without undue haste was very apparent and bearing 
all this in mind I would here wish to clearly express my conviction that 
while I feel it my duty when invited to offer the few criticisms which are 
given below, it is of the utmost importance that, should it for some good 
reasons not be possible at present to accept them or part of them or any 
other suggestions which may reach the Government in this connection, it 
would he still advisable and decidedly better to proceed with the Imperial 
Advisory Council even on the lines indicated in the Government communica- 
tion rather than abandon the scheme altogether, as the start will in this 
case have at all events been made and we mast hope for further improve- 
ments in due course and possibly, as we fondly hope, during the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Minto himself. 

7. With these preliminary remarks I now pass on to the proposals of the 
Government of India for the Advisory Council as enumerated in paragraphs 4 
and 6 of the Home Secretary’s letter under discussion, a few of which have 
struck me as urgently requiring some amendment and which would in all 
probability be termed by tbe public as the weak points of the scheme. 

8. I have heard the opinion generally expressed and I am inclined to 
agree that as the members are to he called “ Imperial Councillors,” the 
designation should likewise be the « Imperial Council ” and •* Provincial 
Council” omitting the word “Advisory.” There is sufficient distinction 
between the designation here suggested and the Imperial or Provincial 
Legislative Councils and the point to he specially kept in view in regard to 
this, whatever the ultimate decision may he, is that this Council, it is to be 
earnestly hoped, some day ere long will he something more and doing greater 
service than merely an Advisory Council. 

9. Tim provisos that ** the Council should receive no legislative recogni- 
tion _ nor be ** invested with formal powers of any * sort ’ “ and that “ its 

functions should he purely advisory ” are, assuming that they are inserted as 
• tentative and precautionary measure, doubtless reasonable, but in this case 
wao it Is to b$ hoped that as time goes on and the Council is successfully 



utilized and proves its real worth under the guiding hand of Government, it 
■will be possible at no distant date to not only recognize it by legislation, 
which will put it on a firm footing in the constitution of the Indian Empire, 
but also entrust it with powers which will considerably enhance its usefulness 
and increase its scope of doing good both to the Government and country. 

10. There are, however, two chief points in the proposals of the Govern- 
ment on which in my humble opinion too much stress cannot be laid and 
which, I would beg respectfully to say, are serious defects in an r other wise 
1 udable and excellent scheme and which would further altogether fail to 
inspire confidence in the public and at the same time gravely retard the 
prospects of the Councils being a success or of real help 1o the Government 
and the people, as it should be. I refer to the Councils “possessing no formal 
powers of initiative ” and its dealing “ only with such matters as might be 
specifically referred to it from time to time ” (paragraphs 4, 5 and 6, respec- 
tively, of fcSir H. Stuart’s letter — the italics are mine). The second question 
specially, it seems to me, is one to which exception might very reasonably be 
taken. The Council is admittedly at the present moment intended to be of 
an advisory nature and I would venture to point ont that it is illogical not to 
allow any of its members to put forward, in the shape of advice, suggestions 
and proposals on any other matter than those specifically referred to it. It is 
indisputably open to His Excellency the Viceroy to accept or reject such 
advice and I cinnot conceive ■what possible harm can come of it. I would 
even go further and state that far from that, it is more than likely that, as 
has actually been the case in more instances than one at the Chiefs’ Colleges 
Conference some of the suggestions or propositions thus put forward by 
individual members may throw an entirely new light and be of the highest 
advantage, iu which case I am sure that His Excellency would be the first 
to accept them or at any rate take them up for more nature consideration and 
further discussion. At all events a free and frank interchange of views on 
such matters cannot fail to do anything hut good. Even looking ahead when 
supposing the Council is given voting powers it will always rest with the 
Viceroy to veto any such proposals and this matter could then perhaps be 
further safeguarded by an additional proviso something to the effect that no 
questions other than those specifically referred to the Council could be put to 
the vote except with the sanction of the Viceroy. The interests of good 
government, will, I submit, thus be more than amply protected and as there 
can be no good reason against it but rather the reverse, I could not in the 
circumstances too strongly urge upon the Viceroy the advisibility of giving 
the Councils these harmless and highly beneficial powers from the very 
beginning and of removing these two restrictions proposed to be inserted by 
Government which, it may in passing be added, are also hardly in keeping 
with the personal attitude and sympathetic intentions of His Excellency. 

11. Erom my limited experience both in my own State where we hold 
an important Conference on administrative matters once a year, and at the 
Chiefs’ Colleges Conference, the firm impression has taken root in my mind 
that collective deliberations are of much greater advantage and value than 
individual consultation and while fully realizing all the difficulties I would 
vote in favour of the Council being called at least once a year and when 
necessary even oftener (at whatever place might suit best considering all the 
circumstances ) as against individual consultations or its being called together 
in part. In this connection I am very glad to see in the concluding portion 
of paragraph 6 dealing with Provincial Advisory Councils that the Government 
of India themselves also attach the highest importance to collective delibera- 
tion and it goes without saying that what is true in the case of Provincial 
Councils is still more applicable to the Imperial Council. 

12i And above all other points I attach certainly equal, if not greater, 
importance to the Viceroy presiding at all such sittings — even though it takes 
up a lot of TIM Excellency’s valuable time— and the same remarks would apply 
to the Govern ors and Lieutenant-Governors also in regard to the Provincial 
Advisory Councils. 



13. Beyond the above points detailed in the Government letter, I would 
submit two others for His Excellency’s consideration. 

14). I fear that the members of the Advisory Council will, as the proposals 
stand at present, be apt to be indifferent in giving their views for they will 
feel that whatever the consensus of opinion in the Council may be on 
any matter, it will make no difference in the ultimate decision or action 
of Government. To remove this impression and to give the members an 
increased sense of responsibility, could not an understanding, at any rate 
be arrived at — even if it cannot be embodied in the constitution of the 
Council — that a question would be dropped by Government should the 
Council be against the measure by a certain majority — to be carefully 
considered and settled — say two thirds ? And! think every one will concede 
that, when a large body of picked and influential men as will be nominated 
by Government after c ireful consideration on this Council, are against any 
measure in such a large majority, there must be something in it to justify 
their action — a point which carries great weight. 

15. I think considerable difficulty will be experienced in getting some 
Chiefs to attend the mee tin gs of this Council as they would not care to sit with 
Commoners ” at Conference and their subjects would not also like it. Could 
it not possibly be managed with a view to getting over this difficulty to have 
a sort of upper chamber, presided over by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
consisting only of ruling Chiefs akin to the British House of Lords ? I think 
that this idea has a great deal in its favour from many points of view. 


• Legislative Coztncil. 

16. A glance at the proposed constitution of the Imperial Legislative 
Council will show that while the representation of all important classes and 
communities is provided for, accommodation is reserved only for one ruling 
Chief. It is admitted that the Protected States are not as a rule much con- 
cerned with the legislation enacted in this Council, but it is not at all beyond 
the limits of probability that some questions may arise which would be 
closely connected with them. Taking this into account as also the very large 
number of ruling Chiefs and the vast extent of territory occupied by them — 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of India — it is an open question 
whether more Chiefs (or at least two) should not be nominated on the Imperial 
Legislative Council. 


Bikaxeb, ; 

, The 1st JSehructry 1908. 


GANGA SINGH. 



Secret and Confidential 




Bated Rijput&na, the lSth February 1908. 

From— The Hon*bleMr. E. G. Colvin, C.^.L, Agent to the Governor- General 5n Rajpntans, 

To— S. H. Butler, Esq » C.I.E., Officiating Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign 
Depai tment. 

In continuation of my demi-official letter of the 10th February 1903, I forward herewith 
a copy of a letter, dated the 3rd id*-m, from the Maharaja of Jaipur and of its enclosure, which 
contains His Highnesses views on the proposal to form an Imperial Advisory Council. 


Bated the 3rd February 1908. 

From— Colonfl His Highness Maharaja Sewai Sir Madho Singh Bahadur. G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 
G.C. V,0 , Maharaja of Jaipur, 

To— Lieutenant-Colonel C. Herbert, I. A., Resident, Jaipur, 

In continuation of my letter dated the 10th October 1907, to yoar predecessor, and 
in reply to your No H-C., dated the 28th January 1908, I beg to append herewith my views 
regarding the communication addressed by the Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Home Depai tment, on the subject of the formation of the Imperial and Provincial Advisory 
Councils and the enlargement of the Legislative Councils in India, As desired, I have given 
my views m regard to the Imperial Advisory and Legislative Councils only with special 
reference to the enlistment of Ruling Chiefs on them. 


The proposal ma<le by His Excellency the Viceroy and the Governor- General of India to 
-p p , establish an Imperial Advisory Council with the 

re a ry emar . object of satisfying the constitutional requirements 

of this vast growing Empire and to associated the Ruling Chiefs and the aristocracy of the 
country with the Government will be hailed with delight by mq and my brother Chiefs. 
This will give a good opportunity to the Ruling Chiefs to know the important questions of 
administration and reforms proposed to be introduced for the better government of the 
country at large. 


The Ruling Chiefs are the natural leaders of the people, are immediately acquainted with 
their habits and modes of thought, and being in daily contact with them are perfectly able to 
advise the Government as to what shall be acceptable and what will be offensive and what 
will be for their permanent advancement. 

The Advisory Council will not only keep the Chiefs in perfect touch with the schemes 
inaugurated by the Government, but it will further give them an opportunity to adopt and 
introduce similar measures in their own States for the benefit of their subjects. 


Besides this, these meetings of the Advisory Councils will also enable the Chiefs to gain 
a wide experience which will be of use to them for the excellent opportunities offered them of 
exchanging ideas with their brother Chiefs and high officers of Government which they are 
sure to utilise for the better government of their own States. Then they will have the 
privilege of visiting cities and institutions new to them, and observing their management 
which will^aiso considerably benefit their subjects. 

It is a matter of sincere congratulation that the Government cf His Excellency Lord 
Minto, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, and the Right ELon^ble Mr. J. Morley, 
the present Secretary of State, recognised the need of a Council like the proposed Imperial 
Advisory Council, and I believe that >rt will meet a want which some of us have felt. 
Personally, I welcome the opportunity this Council will give for free discussion and personal 
Consultation with His Excellency the Viceroy on subjects relating to the welfare of *this vast 
and important dependency. 

1. The proposal enunciated in the memorandum has been condensed under seven heads, 
They have generally my "approval and sympathy, hut I take the liberty of suggesting a few 
changes which I trust will receive the consideration of the Supreme Government, In 
paragraph H of the memorandum it is stated that the existing -Legislative Councils are called 
together #onfly when there is legislation to be undertaken «nd therefore their meetings are too 
infrequent to dffer the means of confidential and intimate consultation between Government 
and Ruling ’Chiefs, and to obviate this difficulty it is proposed to constitute an Advisory 
Council with a view to afford means for free, close and frequent consultation . But it is stated 
in paragraph A thtft *thfe Council would he * called together only ^aceasmnaiHy for collective 
deliberation. Regarding this, I humbly observe that I do not very wdl see how rKhe Advisory 
Council can nerve a%y useful purpose unless jfche ^ time for sthe meeting tof the Council he 
sgteiatjy $ and* $ay once*pr twice aaid.innqy opinion the place *q£ meeting should also 



be fixed. I£ this is not done, the meetings are likely to be more infrequent than the meetings 
of the Legislative Councils themselves, and I am afraid the members will lose all 
inteiest. Referring to sections (1), (5) and (6) of paragraph 5 in which it i* stated tfut 
the Council should be framed for purels' consultative purposes, that it should have no 
legislative recognition, that its functions should be purely advisory, and that it should deal 
only with such matters as might be refeired to it, I beg to observe that for a Council 
of this kind to be really useful and successful it is necessary to give some weight to its 
deliberations. To give it some importance and authority, something should be done 
to give the members some formal power of initiative. It appears to me quite an 
anomaly that while the members of this assembly are given the high so an ding titles of 
“ Imperial Councillors which suggests that they are a body of men far higher in rank than 
the members of the Imperial and the Provincial Legislative Councils, yet they are to be 
entrusted with no responsibility and vested with no formal power of any sort* I consider it 
very desirable that some responsibility and power should be given to the Imperial Advisory 
Council. What X mean is ti is that the members should have the right of interpolation granted 
to them. When a subject is under discussion, if necessity arises to gather information on any 
cognate subject, the members are according to the proposed rules barred from touching on any 
other topic without the express permission of the Government. This will prevent a question 
to be di- cussed in all its bearings. Moreover without any responsibility and power, the members 
will do their work half-heartedly and the result will be anything but satisfactory. 

2. Referring to section (3), paragraph 5, in which it is stated that the Council should 
consist of ab<uit 60 members for the whole of India including about 20 Ruling Chiefs and 
40 terutorial magnates, I beg to say that the nomination of members of the trading community 
to the Imperial Advisory Council may not be acceptable to the Ruling Chiefs, who are conser- 
vative in their ideas and fight shy of any innovation and they would in all probability object 
to the enlistment of the trading community to the Council. They wou’d not like to sit on 
an equality w ith tho«e of the trading community or of the artisan class, as it would be contrary 
to all nat ve ideas of suitability and propriety. Further the feeling of constraint that is likely 
to arise when the assembly is of such a promiscuous character would prevent frank and honest 
expression of opinion. In the Imperial Advisory Council, therefore, land holding classes should 
make up the deficiency of the Ruling Chiefs. 

Moreover, there are about six hundred Chiefs all over India and with, the spread of 
education many Chiefs have begun to take interest in public matters, so there would be no 
difficulty in getting the required number of Chiefs on the Imperial Advisory Council In my 
opinion, if the number of Chiefs do not exceed the number of magnates, they should at least 
be equal, as in many cases the interests of the Ruling Chiefs and those of the magnates are 
not identical. There might be this objection that the number of magnates has been fixed with a 
view to the leprtsentation of a larger population, which when compared with that of the 
Native States, stands in the proportion of two ta one. But what I wish to point out is this 
that the Ruling Chiefs have a greater stake in the country, therefore, they should be more 
largely represented in the administration of the country. 

3. X fully agree to the proposal that the members should hold office for a term of five 
years and that th^y should be eligible for re-appointment. 


4. Referring to paragraph 7, that the proceedings of the Council when called together 
for collective consultation should, as a rule, be private, informal and confidential, I have to 
observe that collective consultation of such a large body can never be private and confidential, 
aS .2L i a ^ man F of the Ruling Chiefs would like to consult their ministers before 

committing themselves to any definite pronouncement of their views on a subject of importance. 
It is thus apparent that hundreds of people must know about the deliberations of the Council, 
though They may never be published in the newspapers. I would, therefore, suggest that all 
ordinary business of the Council be transacted publicly except where Government see the 
necessity of confidential advice. .1 am of opinion that no individual member should be 
consulted by writing or otherwise as collective consultation is decidedly the more useful of 
the two and is best adapted for discussion of a subject in all its bearings. It should also be 
boine in mind that if a part of the Council is only consulted, offence will surely be given and 
^ Selves in future. If however J the Assembling 

^n5dSed °P me “, berS a J sf \°, Tt n ° tice whea the Council is not in session if 

i?2 UT i ei1 may be allowed to elect from among themselves a standing 
be assem ble at any time when the Government has imporW 

C?SSa whSti ir “ an ° P tT°" ® x P r " ssed - This Standing Committee will be merged in the 
Council when it is in session. If such a Committee is elected by the Council itself to act for 

ali ^ neCeSS% t0 C ° QSUlt priVat6ly “ embers aad this avoid 

£ JT,!" 8 «*>“ “V Council, it ionld bTdcSHc 

bbertyto observe that in the scheme for the enlargement of the 
^ ■ pla ? e ^batever » assigned to the Ruling Chiefs. 1 wonld onlv sneak 
ba^g a population of over 11 millions of people wifli 18 RtShS 
** £or representation on the prop!* J L e jStive CouS 



Referring to sections C and D of paragraph IS, I beg to observe that the Ruling Chiefs, 
Princes and great land-owners of the Punjab, Raj put ana, Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces and Central Provinces should elect . from among 
themselves eight Ruling Chiefs or land- owners of sufficient importance and dignity and thus 
repiesent the interests of the nobility and ari&trocraey of Tndia. The Ruling Chiefs of India 
have always been loyal and they belong to the oldest aristocratic families in India and their 
claims should, therefore, not be overlooked. 


3 
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Dated Camp, the 4th March 1908 (Confidential). 

From — Major Sir Francis Yottnghusband, K C.I.R., Resident in Kashmir, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department. 

In giving my opinion last autumn on the Advisory Council Scheme, I 
said that while I cordially agreed with the general idea of associating the 
Chiefs more closely with us in the government of this country I feared that 
some Chiefs might get wind in their heads, and put forward impossible 
demands. I now hear that a certain Chief, who belongs to a small clique of 
“ advanced ” Chiefs who have been to England, has expressed the view — which 
is probably shared by others of this clique — that Chiefs should be allowed to 
bring up subjects of their own choosing at the Council, and that the decision 
on any question should go by a majority of votes. 

The proposition is utterly preposterous to those of ns who know that these 
same “advanced” Chiefs do not allow a scrap of power to their own nobles but 
keep them most rigidly in the background. But it is a very good example of 
the ideas that will he put forward if they are not checked at the outset. Such 
ideas do not originate in India. They are imported from England where no 
doubt they appear reasonable enough. But I hope they will never he given 
encouragement in this country, for it would he too absurd to have Chiefs 
who in their own States keep all the power into their own hands making 
demands on us for rights they deny to their own people. And I hope also 
that when selections are made for the Council due consideration will be given 
to the old-fashioned Chiefs whose loyalty to us is much more certain than that 
of the Europe-goiLg Chiefs and whose support is of much more value, because 
they are still on the solid ground in touch with their own people and not up in 
the air like balloons — isolated and inflated. 


Dated Rajputana, the 17th March 1908 (Secret and Confidential). 

From — The Hon’blb Mr. E. G. Colvin, Agent to the Governor-General in 
Rajputana, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Depattment. 

In continuation of my letter, dated the 18th Eehruary 1908, 1 forward 
herewith a copy of a letter, dated the 2nd March 1908, and of its enclosure, 
from the Maharaja of Kishangarh. which contains His Highness’s views on the 
question of the proposed Advisory Councils. 


No. 110-C., dated the 2nd March 1908 (Private and Confidential). 

From — C aptain His Highness Maharaja Madan Singh of Kishangarh, 

To — Lieutenant-Colonel C. Herbert, Resident in Jaipur. 

Kindly refer to Captain St. John’s private and confidential demi-official 
letter No. 6-C., dated the 15th October 1907, and your subsequent reminder, 
regarding the proposed creation of an Imperial Advisory Council. 

I am sorry the paper has been before me for a longer time than I had 
wished, and that the reply to your letter has been so much delayed. 

I am, however, glad that in the meantime I have had the advantage of 
discussing the whole subject with Mr. Colvin and yourself. I have since very 
carefully considered the proposed scheme, and my views, which I have express- 
ed quite unreservedly, are appended herewith in the form of a memorandum. 
I have confined my observations mostly to that part of the scheme which, 
relates to the work of Ruling Chiefs on the Imperial Advisory Council. 

I should not forget to thank the Government of India for consulting me 
on such an important and far-reaching question. 
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MEMO RAN DU M. 

I think without hesitation that the scheme is a good one based on 
sound principles of polity. It is a commendable idea that of associating the 
Chiefs in the consideration of questions which affect the well-being of India at 
large. 

2. I apprehend considerable difficulty in the actual working. To my 
mind collective consultation and free expression of opinion so far as the Chiefs 
are concerned are only possible when they sit by themselves, and apart from 
others who have not that status, however exalted their position. Where 
consciousness of inequality exists free discussion and kindly criticism are 
doubtful. Individual consultation which at present is restricted may he 
extended to Ruling Chiefs, but without sitting together the benefits of discussion 
will be lost. 

3. Chiefs even now consider it their duty, if need arises, to explain to 
their subjects the acts, intentions and objects of the Imperial Government. 
Apart from the question in what light it would be received by the Chiefs, it is 
not clear how they could be made an agency for diffusing correct information, 
as is suggested in the scheme, to people who are not their subjects. 

4. Though initially a body for consultative purposes once its usefulness 
is established, it should, I think, be invested with definite powers carrying 
with them a certain amount of responsibility. 

5. The Cniefs would much more appreciate the membership if appoint- 
ments are made by His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

6. Considering the extent of the country twenty Ruling Chiefs is none too 
large a number. It is presumed rules for the conduct of business, which are 
sufficiently elastic, will be framed in due course. 

7. What subjects will be submitted for the consideration of the Imperial 
Advisory Council has not been made fully clear. Presumably larger subjects 
than plague and education such as affect British India and the territories of 
the Chiefs will be brought in : in either case difficulties are likely to arise. 
The desiie to pry into the affairs of Native States may not he encouraged 
amongst outsiders. 

8. The conclusions arrived at by the Council, a wing of which I am of 
opinion should consist exclusively of Ruling Chiefs and should sit apart, should 
after a certain stage cease to be confidential. But this should rightly be left to 
the discretion of Government. 





First Report of the Committee appointed to consider the Council 

proposals. 


The proposals referred to us relate to five matters, namely : — 

(1) an Imperial Advisory Council ; 

(2) Provincial Advisory Councils ; 

(3) the Imperial Legislative Council ; 

(4) the Provincial Legislative Councils ; 

(5! the discussion of the Budget, ‘and other proceedings in the Legis- 
lative Councils. 

These matters are for the most part distinct, and we think that it will be 
convenient if we discuss them separately. The present Report deals only with 
the first proposal. 

IMPERIAL ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

In August 1906 His Excellency invited the Committee presided over by 
Sir A. Arundel to consider the desirability of establishing a Council of Princes, 
and it is out of this suggestion that the proposal for an Imperial Advisory 
Council has emerged. 

The majority of the Arundel Committee were of opinion that it would be 
desirable for the Viceroy to summon, for purposes of consultation, selected 
Chiefs from time to time to discuss particular subjects, and on occasions to 
associate with them leading landholders from British territory, whose high status 
would justify their admission. They thought that it would be better to begin 
on wholly informal lines, and to refrain from defining with any exactness the 
constitution of the Council, the range of its deliberations or the number of its 
members. Experience alone, they said, could show in what direction natural 
growth might be looked for and what procedure was likely to secure real vitality. 

Sir Denzil Ibbetson, however, differed from these conclusions. He thought 
that there was political danger in associating the Chiefs together on a Council 
of Chiefs, and he recommended instead a Council of Notables on which the 
Chiefs should be represented. This proposal was in substance adopted by the 
Government of India and recommended by them to the Secretary of State in 
their despatch of 21st March 1907. 

The Secretary of State in his reply (17th May 1907) laid the greater 
stress on Provincial Advisory Councils, but he accepted the principle that 
Ruling Chiefs should be brought into closer touch with the Government and ex- 
pressed the hope that this might be done in some way. As the result of further 
discussion the proposal put forward to local Governments was for the creation 
of an Imperial Advisory Council of about 60 members in all, of whom 20 were to 
be Ruling Chiefs and the rest Territorial Magnates. 

This is the proposal which has been circulated and to which the comments 
before us relate. It will be convenient if we first summarise these comments and 
then state the conclusions to which we have come. 

2. The opinions of local Governments are divided. The views of Madras 
are wholly adverse to the scheme ; B ->mbay cordially agree with the principle 
involved, but demur to the combination of Chiefs and Territorial Magnates, 
and suggest an Advisory Council of Ruling Chiefs for consultation on questions 
affecting them alone ; Bengal approves and proposes a Council, half of which 
would be composed of great landlords, while the other half would be equally 
divided between Ruling Chiefs and representatives of commerce and industry 
and the learned professions ; the United Provinces approves and suggests a 
Council comprising 20 Ruling Chiefs, 25 Territorial Magnates, and 15 persons 
selected for general eminence. The Punjab are opposed to a mixed council, 
but think that a smaller Council of Princes to discuss matters of imperial and 
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general importance might be of advantage, and suggests that to this council 
there might be admitted a few men of wide reputation throughout India _ as 
statesmen. The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces takes a view 
which is substantially the same as that of the Punjab. Burma approves 
generally of the scheme, and makes suggestions as to the representation of 
Europeans and Eurasians and the inclusion of Shan Chiefs and Burmans of 
good position. Eastern Bengal and Assam accepts the proposal, and mentions 
the provincial interests which should be represented on the Council. 

3. The bulk of the non-official opinion is in favour of the general principle 
of associating the people more directly with the Government, but there is no 
unanimity in regard to the means by which this may be attained, and the leading 
features of the Government proposal are generally condemned on various grounds. 
The main objections are s— — 

(1) that Ruling Chiefs will not sit with subjects of the British Government, 
who are necessarily of inferior status ; and 

(a) that the Chiefs have no knowledge of the conditions of British 
India, and that they would for that reason be useless either for the 
purpose of advising the Government, or diffusing information to 
the people. 

4. The views of a number of Ruling Chiefs have been ascertained by letter 
and by personal consultation, and several political officers have also been con- 
sulted. The majority of Ruling Chiefs confirm the first of the objections 
referred to in the last paragraph and are opposed to the formation of a Council 
on which Ruling Chiefs and Territorial Magnates would sit together. Nearly 
all the political officers are of the same opinion. 

5. The Committee have carefully considered and discussed these criticisms. 
They are of opinion that it is not advisable, at least for the present, to establish an 
Imperial Advisory Council such as has been proposed, but they think that it is 
desirable that there should be a Council of Chiefs. Their conclusions on the material 
points can best be stated in the form of answers to the following questions - 

Question I. — Should there be an Imperial Advisory Council composed of 
Ruling Chiefs and Territorial Magnates of British India ? 

Answer.-*— In view of the opposition of the Chiefs to a Council of mixed 
composition, and of the unfavourable reception which the Government of India’s 
proposal has met with in British India, the Committee consider that the published 
scheme should not be proceeded with at present. It is possible that in course 
of time the relations of Native States to British India may become more intimate, 
and that common interests may arise which might with advantage be referred for 
discussion to a mixed Council, or to a Council consisting of two Chambers, one 
of Chiefs and the other of Notables. But in present conditions the Committee 
are of opinion that an attempt to create a mixed Council in any form would 
result in failure. 

Question II. — Should there be an Advisory Council composed exclusively of 
Notables of British / ndia ? 

Answer.— The Committee think that if an experiment is to be made in the 
direction of Advisory Councils it should be made in the first instance bj r the 
institution of Provincial Advisory Councils, and that the question of an Imperial 
Council of Notables of British India only should not be entertained until the 
success of that experiment has been vindicated. It will always be open to the 
Viceroy to ask for the advice of members of Provincial Councils if he so 
desires. 

Question III. — Should there be an Advisory Council composed exclusively of 
Ruling Chiefs f 

Answer.— The Committee believe that the announcement by the Govern- 
ment of India of their intention to associate Ruling Chiefs with the Governor 
General in the guardianship of common and Imperial interests will be a measure 
9! appreciable political advantage ; they are impressed with the almost universal 
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approval with which the principle underlying the published proposal has been 
received ; and they are of opinion that to abandon the entire scheme because 
some of its incidents have been adversely criticised would cause general disap- 
pointment. There may be room for doubt whether sufficient materials for regular 
collective consultation will always be forthcoming, but there are certainly some 
questions on which the co-operation of the Chiefs would be of value, and they 
therefore recommend that a Council of Ruling Chiefs should be created. 

Question IV. — In what manner should such a Council be called into 
existence ? 

Answer,—- As to this the Committee observe that legislation is not neces- 
sary and would not be appropriate ; they consider that the Council should be 
created in the exercise of the prerogative which entitles the Sovereign, and the 
Viceroy as his representative, to choose his own advisers in respect of matters 
which are under his control as the head of the Government. This disposes of 
the various suggestions put forward in the papers as to local recognition, statu- 
tory powers, election of the whole or part of the Council, periodical meetings, 
right of initiative, power to block Government measures by the vote of a majority 
of a certain strength, public discussion, and so forth. It puts the scheme on its 
proper footing and leaves it to develop, in. the words of the former Councils 
Committee, “ by the natural process of growth by which all successful political 
institutions have come into existence.” 

. Question V. — Who are to be eligible for appointment to the Council ? 
Is it to consist only of Chiefs under the Government of India , or should it 
include also Chiefs immediately subordinate to local Governments T 

Answer . — With reference to this question the Committee observe that the 
Imperial Pr*vy Council proposed by the Government of India in 1876, and also 
the body of titular Councillors actually appointed in 1877, included Chiefs 
subordinate to local Governments, as well as Chiefs directly under the Govern- 
ment of India. In view of this precedent, the Committee are disposed to think, 
as a matter of general policy, that all Ruling Chiefs should be eligible for 
appointment to the Council. They think that Chiefs should not be debarred 
from the honour of membership merely because for administrative reasons they 
are under the immediate control of a local Government, and they desire to 
observe in this connection that the Council will not be concerned solely with 
questions affecting the relations of Government and Native States. They recog- 
nise, however, that there may be objections to the proposal of which they are 
not aware. 

Question VI .—What should be the number of the Council ? 

Answer. — The Committee suggest that it should consist of about twenty 
Chiefs, but they desire to indicate their preference for as spall a number as is 
reasonably practicable having regard to the claims and traditions which have to 
be considered. They observe that the Imperial Privy Council proposed by Lord 
Lytton included only 12 Chiefs, and that his Lordship said that he could not 
recommend a larger number " without extending the honour to minors, or Chiefs 
of a rank too low for so high and honourable an office, or to Chiefs not wholly 
fitted for the dignity of Councillors.” Eventually only eight Chiefs were given 
the title of Councillor of the Empress. 

Question VII. — How should the members be appointed ? 

Answer . — As the Council should, in the opinion of the Committee, be 
created in the exercise of the Viceroy’s prerogative, it follows that neither 
hereditary tenure nor election would be admissible, and that all the members 
should be nominated by the Viceroy. 

Question VIII. — What should be the period of office? 

Answer — The Committee suggest that members should be. appointed, 
during the Viceroy’s pleasure, but, subject thereto, that their period of office 
should not ordinarily exceed 5 years. They think, however, that members should 
be eligible for reappointment at the end of that period. 
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Question IX. — Should the Council he given any power of initiative , or 
should their discussions be strictly limited to matters formally referred to them ? 

Answer . — On this point the Committee recommend that any member should 
have power at any time to ask that a question be referred to the Council. It 
would of course be entirely in the discretion of the Viceroy to refuse such a 
request. 

Question X. — What subjects should be referred to the Chief s for considera- 
tion t 

Answer. — The information before the Committee is not of a sufficiently 
definite character to enable them to make any specific recommendation on this 
point ; they think that it must be left, for the present at any rate, to the unfet- 
tered discretion of the Viceroy. 

Question XI. — Should the Council meet periodically , and, if so, at what 
intervals ? 

Answer. — The opinions on the subject, both those of the Chiefs and those 
sent up by local Governments, are in general agreement that the Council 
should meet once a year at least. It has, however, been pointed out by many 
critics that the expense of assembling the Council would be considerable, and 
could not fairly be charged either on the taxpayers of British India or on those 
of the Native States. The Committee observe, moreover, that some of the more 
important Chiefs dislike the idea of collective consultation, that they hint at 
difficulties of precedence, and evidently consider that free discussion is only 
possible among equals. These Chiefs express a* preference for consultation by 
letter or for the appointment of certain Chiefs to offer advice when they think it 
necessary. They do not wish to be invited to attend meetings, both for the 
personal reasons already suggested, and because of the expense and inconve- 
nience and the interruption of their regular administrative work. It appears to 
the Committee that there is much force in these objections. It is suggested that 
they might be got over by holding a meeting in the first instance for the purpose 
of inaugurating the Council and of giving opportunity for an informal interchange 
of views, and then conducting the business of the Council by means of corres- 
pondence, unless some occasion should render it desirable to call together the 
entire body. It is thought premature to make any arrangements for deliberation 
by Committees at the present stage. 

Question XII. — What honours and precedence should membership of the 
Council confer ? 

Answer. — In their despatch of 5th October 1876 Lord Lytton’s Government 
wrote : “We think that the members of this Council (Imperial Privy Council) 
should be entitled, ex-officio , to a salute of 15 guns, and we are disposed 
to suggest that they should be designated * Right Honourable ’ and should 
be entitled to the same privileges as Privy Councillors of England or Ireland. 
The status of the Council, however, is a matter which we desire to leave entirely 
in the hands of Her Majesty’s Government, feeling sure that they will share 
with this Government the sense of its importance to Imperial interests.” In his 
despatch of 20th November 1876 Lord Salisbury demurred to the formal 
institution of a Privy Council, and expressed his preference for a title which would 
require “ no honorary prefix.” In accordance with this decision the title of 
“ Councillor of the Empress ” conferred no special precedence and did not 
affect salutes. In their despatch of 13th July 1905 Lord Curzon’s Government 
proposed the formation of a Council of Princes, the members of which were 
to be called “ Most Honourable ” and to have the initials P. C. or C. P. 
after their names. The Committee think that this is a matter for the decision 
of His Excellency the Viceroy, and they have no specific recommendation to 
make on the subject. 

Question XIII. — Should the proceedings of the Council be published T 

Answer. — The proposal made in paragraph 5 of the Government of India’s 
letter of 24th August 1907, that the proceedings of the Council “ when called 
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together for collective consultation should, as a rule, be private, informal and con- 
fidential, and they would not be published, although the Government would be 
at liberty to make any use of them that it thought proper,” has been the subject 
of much attack, and it has been suggested that the meetings of the Council 
should be open to the public, and that their debates should be reported like those 
of the Legislative Council, or at any rate that a statement of the subjects dis- 
cussed and the conclusions arrived at should be made public in such a form as 
might be thought advisable by the Council. The Committee do not think it 
necessary to discuss these suggestions. In their opinion the proceedings of the 
Council when invited to assemble for collective consultation should ordinarily be 
confidential ; but it would rest with the Viceroy after consultation with the 
Council to cause a statement of the subjects discussed and the decisions arrived 
at to be published. 

6. In conclusion the Committee would suggest for His Excellency’s consi- 
deration that this Report should now be referred to the Foreign Department. 
On some of the points discussed in it the Committee have not had complete 
information before them, and they think it desirable that the Foreign Department 
should be asked to record any observations they may have to make before the 
Report is discussed in Council. 

18 th July rgo8. (Signed) H. E. RICHARDS. 

„ H. ADAMSON. 

„ J. O. MILLER. 

„ W. L. HARVEY. 

„ J. S. MESTON. 
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PROVINCIAL ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

In paragraph I of my note on the Imperial Advisory Council I have noticed 
the stages by which that proposal came to assume the shape which it has in our 
letter of 24th August 1907. At the meeting of the large Committee of the 
India Council there refeired to I was called upon to explain the views of the 
Government of India and the difficulties felt regarding the meaning of the 
Secretary of State's despatch of 17th May 1907. After some discussion Lord 
Morley, who was presiding, decided that there was to be an Imperial Advisory 
Council even if it should prove a merely ornamental institution. The Committee 
then proceeded to consider the question of a Provincial Advisory Council. 

Much desultory conversation took place, but most of the members appeared to 

be in favour of making that Council a large representative body. I put to them 

some of the objections which are set forth below, but no definite conclusion was 

arrived at, and I was merely asked to draft something on the lines decided by 

the Committee. The result was paragraphs 6 and 7 of the draft which was sent 

out for consideration by the Government of India. The other members of 

the small Committee,* and Lord Morley himself in personal discussion with 

me, accepted my view that the Provincial Advisory Council should be a compara- Charles Lyaii. 

tively small body. This was indicated in the draft by the words “ which should 

not exceed the dimensions compatible with confidential consultation.” These 

words were struck out by the Government of India. 

2 The opinions of local Governments are analysed at pages 6-12 of the Line 26 from the 
large print prdcis. The general remarks of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and Burma end of paragraph 6 
on pages 1-3 should also be read. The Madras Government demur to the India 0Kce 
published proposals for the reasons given by them on page 7 of the prdcis. 

They go on to mention a singular scheme which appears to have been adapted 
by Sir Bhashyam Aiyengar from the Tribunate which existed in France under the 
Consulate and in the early years of the Empire. This they put aside as altogether 
premature, and propose the formation of two General Assemblies modelled 
upon the Representative Assembly of Mysore. In a private letter addressed to 
His Excellency Sir Arthur Lawley has since abandoned this scheme, which 
is summarised on page 9 of the prdcis. It is needless therefore to discuss it at 
length. The Bombay Government consider that the practical success of the 
Council must depend on the personal weight and influence of its members, each of 
whom should as far as possible represent some important class or interest. 

Their number should not exceed 20 ; all should be nominated for three 
years and the Council should elect its own President in the absence of the 
Governor. A separate Council of not more than five members should be 
appointed for Sind. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal proposes a Council of 
about 30 members representing large and small landholders, Feudatory Chiefs, 

European and Indian commerce, tea and indigo, the professions, the University, 
the district boards and the municipalities. The United Provinces Government 
suggests that the Council should consist of 35 nominated members including 
representatives of the province on the Imperial Council, and four elected 
members of the Provincial Legislative Council, the balance being made up by 
representatives of land, industry, commerce, planting community, the professional 
classes and educational and religious interests. “ The Council should be free 
to choose its own President and Secretary, and conduct its deliberations in the 
absence of any Government official ”. It should be summoned at least once 
a year and on other occasions at the request of not less than one-third of its 
members. The Lieutenant-Governor of Burma approves of the Scheme as 
a general measure of policy but considers that Burma is not yet ripe for sach 
a measure. He is however willing to form a Council of 20, the composition 
of which is sketched on page 11 of the prdcis. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam thinks it doubtful whether a Provincial Advisory 
Council could be easily got together owing to the expense and labour of 
attending meetings. His scheme of such a Council is based upon his pro- 
posal that every district should have an Advisory Council selected by representa- 
tive associations. He suggests that the members of the Legislative Council 
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should form the nucleus ; that each district Advisory Council should elect a 
member; and that “ representatives of other interests should be invited to attend.” 
This would give a Council of between 40 and 50 members. The replies of the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces have not yet reached us. 

3. The papers sent up by the local Governments disclose a wide range of 
opinion and suggestion. Thus we have from Madras — 

r Bhashyam Aiyengar’s scheme of a Tribunate coupled with a 
reduced Legislative Council. 

proposal by Rajaratna Mudaliyar on the lines of the Mysore 
Assembly. 

ie scheme of the Board of Revenue for a Council of 25 composed of 
17 non-official members of the Provincial Legislative Council and 
8 others, 6 of whom should represent land. 

r. Atkinson’s proposal that the Legislative Council should be used 
for advisory purposes. Vide also the opinions of Messrs. Graham, 
Rice and Jackson. 

;veral schemes based on representation of occupations such as land, 
commerce, the professions, etc. 

iveral proposals based on representation by districts or groups of 
districts. 


00 XL 

officials, State Diwans, etc. 


Councils. 


4. The enclosures of the Bombay letter contain comparatively few detailed 
constructive proposals. We find there— 

ige9.k ay Prf( ' 15 ’ (0 A curiously composite and heterogeneous scheme by Mr. Desai for 

a Council of 35 including “ leaders of classes, castes, races and their 
priests ”. 


Bombay Precis, 
page 10. 


(2) A proposal by the Commissioners of Divisions for a small Council of 
“ not less than ten ” representing land, commerce, the professions 
and retired officials. 


Bombay 
page lo. 


Precis, 


(3) A suggestion by Mr. Atkins, Commissioner, Northern Division, that 
y the Council should be “very small and select” and should 
consist “ exclusively of men of the highest capacity and reputation 
as Indian statesmen ”, 


Bombay Precis, 
page n t 


Bombay P?4cis» 
page 11. 


Bombay Precis, 
page 12 . 


(4) A Council of 40 designed by the President, Broach Municipality, to 
represent land, industry, commerce, the professions, municip- 
alities and administration. 

{5) An opinion by the Aga Khan that the Council will have little to do 
and that its formation should be deferred " until people take more 
interest in public affairs and experience has been gained of the 
working of the Imperial Council.” 

(6) A proposal by the Bombay Presidency Association that land, 
commerce, industry, capital and the professional classes should be 
represented by a commensurate number of elected members ; that 
$)e Council should be free to suggest action and to state objections 
an respect of all important measures ,- and that it should have an 
absolute veto if unanimous, and a suspensory veto or power of 
alteration if a two-thirds majority are opposed to a Government 
measure. 

5* The Bengal opinions are not particularly illuminating — 

t 1 ) T he late Maharaja Jotindra Mohan Tagore proposes a Council of 2 
representing all interests. 0 
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(2) Mr Abdur-rahman suggests 25 and would, as a rule, exclude mem- 

bers of the Provincial Legislative Council on the ground that their 
presence would promote fruitless discussion. 

(3) The National Muhammadan Association put the number at 40. 

(4) The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce take much the same 

line as the Bombay Presidency Association. 

(5) The Orissa Association would have half of the Council elected by 

Municipalities and district boards and recognised public associa- 
tions. 

(6) The British Indian Association propose a Council of 35 on which 

“ all the different districts of the province should be adequately 
represented.” 

(7) The Chamber of Commerce ask for 7 European members represent- 

ing various interests. 

6. The proposals sent up by the United Provinces Government belong to 
one or other of the following types. 

(1) A nominated Council of 25 or 30 members representing land, 

commerce, capital, industry and the professional classes. (British 
Indian Association of Oudh, Allahabad University, Raja Muhammad 
Ali Muhammad Khan, Raja Partab Bahadur Singh, Rai Sri Ram 
Bahadur, Rai Sundar Lai Bahadur and several officials.) 

(2) A Council of 25 or 30 wholly or partly elected by landholders’ associ- 

ations, municipal and district boards, University graduates, etc., 
(Sir Faiyaz Ali Khan, Munshi Madho Lai, Raja Ram Pal Singh). 

(3) A Council of 64 members, 48 elected by district boards and 16 nomi- 

nated by Government. (Rai Nihal Chand Bahadur.) 

(4) A nominated Council of 50, including 1 1 representatives of Oriental 

learning Hindu and Muhammadan, and 24 smaller landholders, 
one from each district of half the province in alternate terms. 
(Yusuf Ali, Deputy Commissioner, Sultanpur.) 

7. Among the Burma opinions there appear the following proposals. 

(1) A Council of 20, the bulk of whom would be Burmese, mainly retired 

officials, while the remainder would represent racial, commercial 
and landed interests. (Sir George Scott, Maung Ba Tu, Hon’ble 
Mr. Stikeman, Hon’ble Mr. Roberts, Chamber of Commerce.) 

(2) A Council of from 20 to 25 members some of whom would be elected. 

The proposals for election vary greatly. Most people propose that 
the Chamber of Commerce and similar public bodies should elect 
their representatives, and some suggest that 16 members should be 
elected for divisions by municipalities or committees of village 
headmen. 

(3) Large Councils of 60 or 80 members are proposed by Mr. Houghton, 

Commissioner, Arakan, and Major Stone, Deputy Commissioner, 
Akyab. 

The best opinion seems to be that of Messrs. Gates, Cholmeley, Dawson, 
Major Maxwell, Lieutenant-Colonel Elliott and the Honorary Magistrates of 
Rangoon who are opposed to the creation of a Council in Burma on the ground 
that the country is not ripe for it, that the trading community is already well 
represented on the Legislative Council and that the agricultural community could 
not be represented at all. 

8. Taking a more general view and grouping the opinions by classes I think 

they may be summarised somewhat as follows * 

( 1 ) The educated and professional classes contemplate a rather large 
' statutory Council, wholly or partly elected so as to represent a 
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variety of interests, holding public sittings at regular intervals, 
and exercising extensive legal powers which would include an 
unlimited initiative, power to ask questions and call for information 
and papers, and an absolute or suspensory veto on Government 
proposals. By no means all the opinions go these lengths, but 
they tend in that direction. 

(?) The landholders are mainly concerned with securing adequate or 
preponderant representation for themselves but many of them make 
much the same proposals as the educated class. The Maharaja 
of Benares puts forward the suggestion, which has been adopted 
by the United Provinces Government, that the Council should 
have its own President and Secretary, Sir Faiyaz Ali Khan pro- 
poses an elected Council, the Raja of Malabar pleads for legal 
recognition, periodical meetings, public discussion, and election 
of members. The British Indian Association advocate district 
representation, power of initiating questions and publication of 
opinions. 

(3) The Muhammadan opinions are few in number and not particularly 
instructive. In Madras Nawab Muhammad Raza Khan sug- 
gests that there should be two members for each district and that 
the landed and commercial classes should have the largest voice, 
while Mr. Azizuddin, Collector of South Canara, does not think 
the Council likely to be of any use. Of the Bombay Muham- 
madans the Aga Khan would, as is noted above, defer the for- 
mation of Provincial Councils while Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
objects to nomination and recommends that the Council should 
have statutory recognition and should be recruited largely from 
the educated classes. The Bengal opinions do not seem to be 
of much value. The Central Muhammadan Association suggest, 
rather at random, a Council of 40 ; and Nawab Abdurrahman recom- 
mends a Council of 25 including at least four Muhammadans. 
The Nawab of Murshidabad lays stress on the claims of the edu- 
cated classes, thinks that the Council should have the power of 
initiative and makes the sensible suggestion that their deliberations 
should take place in private and that only their conclusions should 
be published. In the United Provinces the most weighty and cha- 
racteristic opinion is probably that of the Trustees of Aligarh who 
merely ask for “ due representation ” for Muhammadans the 
powers of initiating proposals and the right to request information. 
The Raja of Mahmudabad proposes eight Muhammadans in 
a Council of 35, and Sir Faiyaz Ali Khan four in a Council of 30, 

<5. The general impression left upon my mind by the opinions is that most 
of the writers had no very definite idea of what they were writing about. The 
whole thing has a flavour of unreality. One feels that the people whose opinions 
one reads have neither the experience nor the imagination requisite to qualify 
them to give valuable advices. Speaking generally neither non-officials nor offi- 
cials seem to have formed a clear conception of what a provincial advisory council 
should be, what sort of questions should be referred to it, and how its work should 
be done. They have therefore delivered themselves more or less in the air, and 
we may safely put the whole body of opinions aside and concentrate our atten- 
tion on the recommendations of the local Governments. In the first place wq 
may clear the ground by rejecting the Madras proposal which Sir Arthur Lawley 
has definitively abandoned. Nor need we consider the Eastern Bengal and 
Assam spheme of a Provincial Council based on election by district Advisory 
Councils. The question whether such district Councils should be formed will be 
paised by the report of the Decentralization Commission and it would be premature 
to go into it now. Thirdly, as regards the Punjab and Bur /ha, which stand rather 
apart, 1 think we may accept the views of the local Governments without much 
hesitation. Sir Herbert White says that Burma is not ripe for an Advisory 
Corns eil ; the best opinions confirm his view ; and it woulh clearly be a mistake to 
insist upoq his creating suqh a body under protest. The Punjab letter has pot; 
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reached us yet, but I have talked the subject over with the Lieutenant-Governor 
and he has sent me a note setting forth his provisional opinions. The question 
in the Punjab is wholly one of personnel. It is doubtful whether suitable coun- 
cillors can be found — if they can, I understand that Sir Louis Dane will be ready 
to appoint a small Advisory Council. 

10. We come then to the question what sort of Advisory Council should be 
constituted for Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces and possibly the 
Central Provinces, the report from vshich has not yet come in. Should it be a large 
Council of 30, 35, 40 or 50 members based on the principle of givng represen- 
tation to a number of interests and possibly to localities such as divisions, 
districts or groups of districts ? Or should it be a small body selected primarily 
with reference to individual qualifications and personal distinction or influence, 
and only secondarily with reference to the representation of particular interests ? 

The preponderance of opinion in the India Council, among local Govern- 
ments, and among the persons consulted by them, is in favour of the larger 
type of Council. Bombay alone advocate a small body, not exceeding 
twenty, for the reason that the practical success of the Council must depend 

upon the personal weight and influence of its members. Their views derive precis, page 10. 

some support from the joint report of the Commissioners to the effect that the 

number should be small, but not less than 10; from the opinion of Mr. Atkins Pr£cs, page 10. 

quoted above; and from Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola’s remark that “ the result of opmions ’ 

consultations and round-table conferences will be eminently satisfactory and will 

lead to smooth and better government.” A “ round-table conference ” must 

obviously be a small body. 

11. Taking as the type of a large Council the body of 35 persons pro- p r &is, page 10. 
posed by Sir John He wett I confess I am unable to understand how such an 
institution can work successfully. It seems to me that it is likely to be either a 

dummy or a Duma, and that the chances are in favour of its developing 
into the latter. If, as is proposed, the Council is “ free to choose its own President 
and Secretary and conduct its deliberations in the absence of any Govern- 
ment official ” it is certain to be captured by the Congress, the leaders of which 
will find in it an organization admirably adapted to their purposes and calculated 
by its very existence to close the gap in their own ranks. It will hold frequent 
sittings, pass resolutions, publish speeches, ask for information and papers and 
pose as the candid friend of the Government of which it will be in reality an 
insidious and embarrassing critic. It could not be dissolved at a moment’s 
notice like the Russian Duma, and to refuse to summon it at reasonable intervals 
would be a confession of failure and would be readily defeated by a demand for a 
meeting on the part of one-third of the members. If it is said that a nominated 
body will not behave in the manner suggested and that the members will be 
chosen for their moderation and reasonableness, I would reply that with a Council 
of 35 nomination will give much the same results as election. You cannot nomi- 
nate 35 nonentities, nor can you count on securing 35 moderate men. The prin- 
ciple of representation forms an essential part of the scheme and the representa- 
tives of “ the professional classes and educational and religious interests ” must 
be leading men of their kind. If they are leaders they will hold advanced views 
and will be continually developing them in order to retain their hold on their 
constituents. The political complexion of a large Council in which the debates 
must necessarily be formal will depend upon the “men of academic distinc- 
tion who are practised speakers ”* and not upon the landholders and com- • Ra j a Peary 
mercial members, though the papers contain plentiful indications that some of Mohan Mukherji, 
the landholders will be ready enough to follow the lead of the educated classes, g, 602 ® pr CIS ’ page 
It seems to me therefore almost inevitable that an Advisory Council constituted 
as proposed by the United Provinces Government should adopt an attitude of 
antagonism to the Government. 

12. In any event the position of a large Provincial Advisory Council in rela- 
tion to the Provincial Legislative Council is likely to be one of some difficulty. The 
Advisory Council will be half as numerous again as the non-official members of 
the Legislative Council ; the members of the former will be nominated, those 
of the latter elected ; the smaller body will be. the more distinguished or at any 
rate will be so regarded. If the two bodies agree in taking the popular view of 
most questions the Advisory Council will be not only superfluous but a source 
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of positive embarrassment to the Government. The most wiil be made of the 
fact that both the representatives of the people and the Government’s own nomi- 
nees are against it, and the process of manufacturing public opinion by suppressing 
all views but one will be greatly simplified and facilitated. If on the other hand the 
Advisory Council takes the part of the Government it will be vigorously denounced 
in the press as a reactionary body and all experience goes to show that the 
members will not stand that ordeal for long. Even Indian journalists are exceed- 
ingly sensitive to personal attack : territorial magnates and commercial men re- 
gard newspaper abuse with positive terror and will shape their course accordingly. 
Sooner or later therefore, whether by persuasion or by compulsion, a large Advi- 
sory Council is bound to fall into the hands of the popular party. 


13. Nor is it easy to see what use could be made of such a body. Thirty- 
five is too large a number for personal discussion round a table. There would * 
have to be formal debates, _ long set speeches, resolutions, amendments, votes, 
in short alt the paraphernalia of a popular assembly which would be dominated 
by the lawyers and professional politicians who could not be entirely excluded. If 
the Council were wanted to advise on an emergency it could not be got together 
in time, nor would it be able to arrive at a prompt decision. Either it would split 
■up into groups so that no collective finding would be possible, or the -whole body 
would follow the most fluent and plausible speaker in advocating the easiest and 
least unpopular line of action. Confidential discussion would be out of the 
question ; some one would be sure to disclose the substance of the debate to a 
popular newspaper and the possibility of this happening would deter many of the 
members from speaking their real minds. 


14. For these reasons I am decidedly of opinion that the type of Provincial 
Advisory Council to be created should be that indicated by the Government of 
Bombay. To put it in another way, what we want to get is a body resembling a 
Select Committee of a Legislative Council, small, well informed, capable of being 
trusted with papers, qualified to discuss freely and informally the subjects referred 
to it, and publishing only its mature conclusions with a well considered and discreet 
exposition of the reasons for them. The existence of such a Council would in no 
way interfere with or restrict the process of formal and informal consultation that 
now goes on. But the great advantage of having a determinate body of advisers 
selected for their capacity, knowledge, influence, position and representative 
character would be that the head of a Provincial Government would be in a position 
to say publicly that he had consulted his Advisory Council on a particular measure 
^jod that they approved of it, or that it had been modified in consultation with 
them, and so on as the case may be. At present he can only refer to the more or 
less cut-and-dried opinions obtained through official sources ; he cannot mention 
the more intimate personal consultation which he has had with individuals 
Nor are the personal opinions thus elicited invariably given with a genuine sense 
of responsibility or with complete knowledge of the subject. A Council of real 
notables would have both knowledge and responsibility. 


15. When a Council formed on the lines suggested by Bombay has been 
working for a year or so every member of it will have become a focus of inform- 
ation on all subjects of public interest, and I should expect the Council as a 
whole to be a sensitive, accurate, and comprehensive indicator of all the leading 
currents of popular opinion. Had such Councils been created in 1892 when the 

rTnS? C o UnC1 f ™ ere enIar £ ed »t seems not improbable that they would have 
opposed the Bengal attempt to restrict trial by jury, the Bomhav system of 
searching houses for plague patients, the prohibition of pilgrimage to Mecca the 
Punjab scheme of inoculation m maw, and the Punjab legislation on’ the 
subject of canal colonies. Their advice on these subjects might or might not 
have oeen taken, but it would certainly have been of value and it might W 
greatly strengthened the hands of the Government of India. gh h 


16. The conclusions, 
’following — 


then, which I submit for consideration 


are the 


0) 7 hat the Provnici.il Advisory Council should be a smalt 
body 1 to-15 is suggested as a tentative figure at starting. \ 


nominated 
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{ 2 ) That the criterion of membership should be distinction of some kind 
\ whether arising from intellectual capacity , personal influence or 
representative position. The essential thing is that every member 
should be a man whose views carry weight. If he also represents 
some important interest, so much the better, but men should not 
be appointed merely in order to represent an interest i if the interest 
cannot put forward some one of capacity it must go unrepre- 
sented until it can. No doubt several of the members will also be 
members of the Provincial or Imperial Legislative Council. This 
will be an advantage as they will be in a position to defend in the 
Provincial Legislative Council measures which they have discussed 
in the Advisory Council. 

(j) That the Council should be created in the exercise of the prerogative 
which entitles the head of the Government to choose his own 
advisers. This sweeps aw T ay all the suggestions, of which the 
papers are full, as to legal recognition, statutory powers, election 
of the whole or a part of the Council, periodical meetings, right of 
initiative, power to block Government measures by the vote of a 
majority of a certain strength, public discussion and so forth. It 
puts the scheme on its proper footing and leaves it to develope, in 
the words of the Councils Committee, “ by the natural process of 
growth by which all successful political institutions have come into 
existence.” 

(f) That the Council should meet when summoned by the head of the 
local Government. With a Council of the type suggested fairly 
frequent consultation would be both possible and advisable. Sir 
John Hewett considers that the opinions of an Advisory Council p r -«s.pages. 
would recently have been of value in connection with measures 
against plague, the extension of primary education, the administra- 
tion of secondary education in its higher grades, developments in 
technical and industrial education, the working of co-operative credit 
societies, municipal taxation, the housing of the poor in congested 
areas and connected sanitary questions and the organisation of 
charitable famine relief. This enumeration of subjects covers 
much more ground than could be dealt witn in yearly meetings and 
implies frequent consultation as each question comes up. I am 
unable to conceive how such matters could be profitably discussed 
by a Council of 35 members. 

(5) That the Council should consider matters referred to it by the head 

of the Government , but any member should have power at any 
time to ask that a question be referred to the Council. The power 
to refuse such a request is inherent in the President both as head 
of the Government and as Chairman of the Council and need not 
be specifically mentioned. 

( 6 ) That the head of the Government should ordinarily preside at meet- 

ings of the Council but that he should have power to depute a 
high official to represent him . In Madras and Bombay the 
official thus deputed would be a Member of Council, in other 
provinces the Chief Secretary or a Member of the Board of 
Revenue would be suitable. 

(yj That the proceedings of the Council should be confidential , but that 
as a rule a statement should be published setting forth the sub- 
jects discussed and the conclusions arrived at with as much of 
the reasons as might be necessary to elucidate and justify the 
decisions. This statement would of course be drawn up in con- 
sultation with the Council. 

(<?) That Members should have the title of " Honourable ” and a 
high place in the Warrant cf Precedence and should be gitf^c 
the privilege of private entrie to Government House, It is for 
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consideration whether these privileges should be permanent or 
should be limited to the term of office. Bombay would make the 
title permanent in special cases. 

(9) That members resident in the mofussil should draw travelling allow- 
ance at first class rates and halting allowance of Rs. 10 a day 
when attending meetings . 

(/o) That Government officials should be empowered to make statements 
or give explanations at the meetings of the Council if necessary. 
This is suggested by Bombay. As stated it seems superfluous 
since the power of summoning Government officials is necessarily 
vested in the President. I should prefer to put it — That the 
President may empower any one , official or non-official , who has 
special knowledge of a subject to make statements or give expla- 
nations at meetings of the Council, He should be able in short 
to call in for consultation, pro hac vice } any one who is worth con- 
sulting, in the manner suggested in paragraph 5 , head (a) (5) of my 
note on the Imperial Advisory Council. If this is done judiciously, 
a small Council will have all the advantages of a large one, and 
none of the disadvantages. 

(//) That a separate Council of not more than five members should be 
appointed for Sind. 


H. H. RISLEY. 

1 8 th June jqo8 , 


* 



I am afraid that I cannot agree with the preceding note in so far as it deals 
with the size of the Provincial Advisory Council. Sir H. Risley proposes that it 
should be a small body of io to 15 members. He admits that the preponderance 
o'f opinion in the India Council, among local Governments, and among the 
persons consulted by them is in favour of a larger type of council. The minority 
in fact consists of the Bombay Government alone, and the number suggested by 
it is 20. 

2. In our circular letter to local Governments, which was published after the 
text was approved by the Secretary of State, we offered to the public two advisory 
councils, the Imperial and the Provincial. The former was to include, in addition 
to Ruling Chiefs, forty territorial magnates. As the Ruling Chiefs have now 
intimated their disinclination to sit with territorial magnates, we will be obliged to 
confine the Imperial Council to Chiefs, and will thus fall short of our public offer 
by excluding forty persons whom we promised to recognise as official advisers of 
Government. Our offer in respect of Provincial Advisory Councils was to provide 
a membership large enough to embrace all interests of sufficient importance to 
daim representation, territorial magnates, the smaller landlords, industry, com- 
merce, capital, the professional classes, and non-official Europeans. The general 
criticism of the public is that our offers are inadequate. To meet the disfavour 
with which they were criticised it ought to be our policy now to supplement 
our promises and to give more than we previously offered. How then can we 
so far recede from the position which we took, as not only to exclude our 
subjects from the Imperial Council, but also to cut down the Provincial Councils 
to a figure which cannot possibly include a fitting number of the representatives 
of the interests which we specified? How will our schemes be received by 
the public if instead of giving more we give less by a half or more than 
a half than what we have already promised ? If it were merely for this reason 
alone, the political reason, I think that we must, even if there were difficulties to 
be faced, offer fairly large Provincial Councils. 

3. But I do not think that there are any difficulties. I am not afraid of the 
dangers indicated in paragraphs n, 12 and 13 of Sir H. Risley's note. I do not 
see how a council of 35 or even 50 persons, all of whom are selected by the Head 
of the Province on consideration of the interests which they may be able to repre- 
sent and of their capacity to tender the best advice, can become either a dummy 
or a Duma, or how such a Council can be captured by any congress inimical to 
Government. If such a contingency arose it would show one of two things, 
either that the government was hopelessly at variance with the sentiments 
of the people, or that there is no course open to the rulers in India except to 
plough their own solitary furrow without consulting the ruled. I am unable 
to take so pessimistic a view, but if there is truth in it we will know what to do when 
it has been demonstrated by proof. It is unnecessary to give to the Council a 
constitution which will enable it to hold frequent sittings, to pass resolutions, to 
publish speeches, and to develop into a ranting congress. It will be easy to 
arrange so as to prevent any danger of this kind. I do not think that there can 
be any difficulty in the relations existing between a Provincial Advisory Council 
and a Provincial Legislative Council. The functions are entirely different. The 
former has to consider proposals before they reach the stage of legislation, or 
proposals that require no legislation. The latter deals with proposals after they 
have reached the stage of legislation. 

4. As regards paragraph 15 of Sir H. Risley’s note I must confess that I 
have little hope of any Advisory Council large or small ever exhibiting the ideal 
which he presents. I have never thought that an Advisory Council would be of 
much assistance to a Government in enabling it to come to a conclusion on a 
policy. I should be very sorry for any local Government that relied on any 
fixed body of unofficial advisers large or small for its policy in any important 
case. A local Government has far better means of testing its designs than the 
advice of any fixed body. Its ordinary consultative sphere covers much wflHer 
ground than this. The real raison d'etre of an Advisory Council is not to enable 
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a local Government to come to a conclusion, but to afford a visible sign that 
no important policy has been adopted without consultation with the people, and 
this visible sign cannot be afforded if the Advisory Council consists of only a 
handful of men. 

5. In the matter of Provincial Advisory Councils we are committed an 4 
cannot recede. We are taking a step forward, and in taking it we should in 
my opinion dismiss all fears, and trust the people, and give them a Council 
large enough to be really representative of their opinions. We need have the 
less hesitation in doing so as we have been so well supported by local Governments* 

6. I will note briefly on Sir H. Risley's eleven conclusions. 

No, 1 — I would leave considerable latitude to local Governments. There 
is no need of insisting on uniformity in this experiment. I would word the rule 
as follows — 

“ The Provincial Advisory Council shall be a body nominated by the 
Head of the Province, numbering from 10 to 50. Members may be 
added at any time up to the maximum.” 

It may be suggested to local Governments that they should begin with a 
small body and work up as they gain experience. 

No. 2.— -I wrould prefer — ” Members should be nominated after due considera- 
tion of the interests which they may represent and of their capacity to tender the 
best advice.” 

No. 3.-rI agree. 

No. 4. — No provision has been made for consultation by Correspondence or 
by personal interview. Much can be done in this way, and 1 ' doubt whether 
local Governments will, unless there is special occasion, summon their Councils 
for collective consultation oftener than once a year. 1 would say — 

" The Council will meet when summoned by the local Government. At 
other times all or any members may be consulted by letter or by inter- 
view at the discretion of the Head of the Province.” 

No. 5.— T would ajlqw any member to ask information direct from Govern- 
ment, and to bring matters direct to the notice of Government. I would add — 

“ and any member shall be entitled to address a Secretary to Government 
asking for information or bringihg matters to the notice of Government/* 

No. 6. — I wmuld not insist on either the Head of the Province or an official 
presiding on all occasions. I would say — 

“ In the absence of the Head of the Province or of an official deputed to 
represent him the Council may elect a President.” 

No. 7. — I agree. 

No. 8. — I wpuld not give members the title of Hon’ble. That would make 
them equal* with the Legislative Council. I would allow them to be styled 
" Member of the Advisory Council” and to affix the letters M. A. C. to their 
names during tenure of office. I wmuld say nothing about the Warrant of 
Precedence or about private entree. 

No. 9 ^ 

£ I agree. 

Nfl. u J, 

7 * I wouldi add a rule about the tenure of membership. Members should 
(as. in the theory of the Privy Council) be subject to removal at the discretion 
qf»t>he Head of the Province. The power of removal might occasionally be use- 
ful* The ordinary period of tenure-should be three years. I would say-w* 

m "Membership is terminable at the discretion of the Head of the Province, 
or Qjh the expiry of three years f^om the date of appointment ”. 
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, . . . m *|[kt be we ‘\ to define the duties of members on the lines of t he 

duties of the Privy Council, viz . — 

(1) to advise the Head of the Province to the best of his discretion; 

(2) to advise for the King’s honour and good *of the public, without 

partiality through affection or fear ; 

(3) to keep counsel secret ; 

(4) to avoid corruption ; 

(o) help and strengthen the execution of what shall be resolved ; 

(6) to withstand all persons who would attempt the contrary ; 

(7) to observe, keep and do all that a good and true counsellor ought to 

do to his Sovereign Lord. 

9. I think that we must insist on the Punjab having an Advisory Council. 
Political agitation lias been as common there as in any other province. As 
regards Burma I agree that there is no need for an Advisory Council. In that 
province there are no aspirations towards popular government. What political 
aspirations there are are in the direction of getting back their own King. The 
Burmese neither understand nor desire government by the people. 

His Excellency should see. I recommend that the case be referred to the 
Council Committee, for which business will probably be ready a fortnight 
hence. 


Private Secretary to the Governor General. 


H. A[damson], — 22-6-08. 
H. H. Risley, — 24-6-08. 


Demi-official dated Simla, the 6th July 1908. 

From — Lieutenant-Colonel A. F. Pinhey, C I.E., Private Secretary to His 
Excellency the Viceroy, 

To — Sir H. H. Risley, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

Herewith the papers you have just asked me to send you about Provincial 
Advisory Councils. 


G. C. B. P , Simla.— No C .-63 H. D.— 1C-9-08. - HO.— E A D'S. 




Second Report of the Committee appointed to consider the Councils 

proposals. 

PROVINCIAL ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

In the Government of India’s despatch of the 21st March 1907 it was 
suggested that the Imperial Council of Notables there proposed should include a 
suitable number of the territorial magnates of every province where landholders of 
sufficient dignity and status are to be found, and that local Governments should 
be at liberty to consult their own representatives on that Council, either 
individually or collectively, in regard to any provincial question. The formation 
of separate Provincial Advisory Councils was not proposed at that time. But in 
his despatch of the 17th May 1907 the Secretary of State approaching the subject 
of Advisory Councils from a different point of view, suggested Councils which 
should be primarily provincial in character. He observed that what appeared 
to be needed was an assemblage of sufficient size and weight, to be an 
adequate representative of informed opinion within provincial limits to be habitu- 
ally called into Council by local Governments on all important affairs, and to be 
used, not only to draw out information on measures in contemplation, but also as an 
agency for the diffusion of correct information upon the acts, intentions and objects 
of Government. On the Provincial Advisory Councils which he contemplated the 
great landholders were to be the interest predominantly represented, but industry, 
commerce, and capital were also to be included, and non-official Europeans stand- 
ing for these interests were to be associated with the natural leaders of Indian 
society in common consultation on matters of public importance. This is in 
effect the proposal put forward in paragraphs 6 and 7 of the Government of India’s 
letter of the 24th August 1907^0 which the comments before us relate. It was 
suggested in that letter that the Provincial Councils should be of smaller size than 
the Imperial Council, but that their membership should be large enough to 
embrace all interests of sufficient importance to claim representation on such a 
body. It was recognised that there were advantages in treating the proceedings 
of the Advisory Councils as private, but the Secretary of State suggested that 
when matters had been threshed out privately it might be advisable to provide 
for some public conferences. 

2. The replies of local Governments are not unanimous, but on the whole 
they are in favour of the proposal. Bombay approve of the general idea, 
but consider that the practical success of the Council must depend on the 
personal weight and influence of its members, each of whom should, as 
far as possible, represent some important class or interest. Their number should 
not exceed 20 ; all should be nominated for three years ; and the Council should 
elect its own President in the absence of the Governor. A separate Council of 
not more than five members should be appointed for Sind. Bengal proposes a 
Council of about 30 members representing large and small landholders, Feudatory 
Chiefs, European and Indian Commerce, tea and indigo, the professions, the Uni* 
versity, the district boards and the municipalities. The United Provinces suggests 
that the Council should consist of 35 nominated members, including representa- 
tives of the province on the Imperial Council, and four elected members of the 
Provincial Legislative Council, the balance being made up by representatives of 
land industry, commerce, the planting community, the professional classes, 
and educational and religious interests. The Council should be free to choose 
its own President and Secretary, and should conduct its deliberations in the 
absence of any Government official. Burma approves of the scheme as a general 
measure of policy, but considers that the province is not yet ripe for such a measure. 
Eastern Bengal and Assam think it doubtful whether a Provincial Advisory Council 
could be easily got together owing to the expense and labour of attending meetings. 
The Lieutenant-Governor suggests a Council composed of the members of the 
Legislative Council and representatives of other interests, including members 
elected by the District Advisory Councils which he thinks should be formed. 
The Punjab dwells on the difficulty of finding suitable men for an Advisory Council 
and a Legislative Council. If for the sake of uniformity, it is necessary to have 
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an Advisory Council in the Punjab, its number should be the smallest compatible 
with adequate representation of the main creeds, classes and interests. The 
Lieutenant-Governor considers that five or at the most seven Councillors would be 
sufficient, and that even to secure these it might be necessary to indent on the 
services of members of the Legislative Council, “which again might give rise to 
a sort of caucus in that Council — a result which would not be altogether desir- 
able.” The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces proposes a Council 
of 25, comprising 8 members elected by district boards and large municipalities, 

6 members nominated to represent the commercial classes and minorities, and * 1 
official members. The Madras Government criticise the published scheme on a 
variety of grounds, and, instead of creating a Provincial Advisory Council, 
propose to consult the non-official members of their Legislative Council 
informally when they require advice. In regard to the question whether the 
proceedings of the Council should be strictly private and confidential, or 
whether some provision should be made for public conferences, we find 
few definite expressions of the opinion of local Governments. The Gov- 
ernments of Eastern Bengal and the United Provinces appear to contemplate 
giving a certain amount of publicity to the proceedings of the comparatively large 
Councils which they propose, and the Government of Bombay, though they 
propose a relatively small Council, do not suggest that its proceedings should 
necessarily be confidential. On the other hand, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal advises that the proceedings should be “ informal, private, and confiden- 
tial,” while for the Punjab a small confidential Council is proposed. 

3. The opinions before us from other persons are, beyond doubt, in favour 
of the creation of some form of Provincial Advisory Council in order to bring the 
people more closely into touch with local Governments. There is, however, a 
considerable diversity of opinion as to the size and constitution of the proposed 
Council. Suggestions vary from a small Council of not less than 10 representing 
land, commerce, the professions, and retired officials, to larger bodies of 50, 60 or 80 
members partly elected and partly nominated. Generally speaking the tendency 
of the educated and professional classes is to propose a rather large statutory 
Council, wholly or partly elected so as to represent a variety of interests, hold- 
ing public sittings at regular intervals, and exercising extensive legal powers 
which would include an unlimited initiative power to ask questions and to call 
for information and papers, and an absolute or suspensory vote on Government 
proposals. Some of the landholders make similar suggestions and one of the 
Madras Muhammadans suggests that there should be two members for each dis- 
trict, and that the landed and commercial classes should have the largest voice 
on the Council. 

4. Following the method adopted in their first report the Committee propose 
to state their conclusions in the form of answers to the following questions : — 

Q. I.— -Should Provincial Advisory Councils be created ? 

A . — The Committee believe that Advisory Councils will be of marked value 
in the provinces, both as a means of obtaining advice on proposals for legislation 
or on administrative questions, and as a means of conveying information to the 
public as to the intentions and motives of Government. They recommend that 
such Councils should be created in all provinces except Burma, where there is no 
present demand for such an institution. In view of the objections raised by the 
Government of Madras, the Committee do not think it desirable to require that Gov- 
ernment to form an Advisory Council until, in their opinion, the conditions are such 
as to call for it. The Committee approve of the Bombay proposal that a 
separate Council of not more than five members should be appointed for Sind, 
which differs materially from the rest of the Bombay Presidency, and is in many 
respects a separate local Government. The case of the Punjab is perhaps doubt- 
ful, but in view of the tendency to political agitation which has sprung up 
in that province in recent years, the Committee are of opinion that an Advisory 
Council would serve a useful purpose, more particularly by enabling the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor to associate with himself influential territorial magnates whose 
ignorance of English diminishes their usefulness on the Legislative Council. 
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Q- IP — 1 n what manner should Provincial Advisory Councils be called 
into existence? 

A. — On this point the Committee would repeat the observation that they 
made regarding the Imperial Advisory Council, that legislation is not necessary 
and would not be appropriate; they consider that these Councils should be 
created in the exercise of the prerogative which entitles the head of the Govern- 
ment to select his own advisers. For the present no formal constitution is, in 
the opinion of the Committee, either necessary or desirable. It may be that 
at some future time it will be thought proper, as the result of experience to 
define the constitution of these bodies in some formal way, and perhaps to include 
some recognition of the elective principle, and to give some statutory powers. 
But they think that it would be premature to make any such attempt at present. 

Q. Ill . — What should be the composition of the Councils ? 

A. — In the opinion of the Committee it is essential that the composition 
of the Council should be such as to carry weight and command respect. 
They think that the Councillors should be chosen from men of eminence and 
position representing the landholders great and small, industry, commerce, 
capital, the professional classes, the Universities, non-official Europeans, retired 
Judges, and the large class of retired Indian officials, many ol whom are pos- 
sessed of knowledge and experience which it is desirable to utilise, and any other 
nterests of importance in the province. 

Q, IV . — What should be the size of the Provincial Advisory Council? 

A.—' In this matter the Committee think that considerable latitude ought 
to be left to local Governments, and that there is no need to insist upon 
uniformity. Some Governments, such at Bombay and the Punjab, may prefer 
a small Council recruited with reference to personal rather than representative 
considerations Others, again, may wish to reach a wider range of opinion, and 
may prefer to constitute their Councils on a territorial basis with a member o’r 
two from each district As the Councils will not be established by law, the 
Committee do not consider it necessary to define their number precisely. The 
smallest will be that appointed for Sind, where it would probably be difficult to 
procure more than five members ; as to the maximum, the Committee aie dis- 
posed to think that it might for the present be provisionally fixed at 50. Within 
these limits the strength of the Council would be a matter for the discretion of 
the local Government concerned. In view, however, of the difficulty of reducing 
a large body, while it is easy to expand a small one, the Committee suggest 
that when the scheme is promulgated it might be desirable to advise local 
Governments to commence with a comparatively small number, which might be 
enlarged as experience of the working of the Councils is gained. 

Q, V. — Should the members be nominated or elected ? 

A.-— It follows from what has been said above as to the Council being 
created by prerogative that in the first instance all the members should be 
nominated by the head of the Government. The principle of representation 
should, however, be borne in mind in making the selection, and it is possible chat 
experience may indicate the possibility of gradually introducing some form of 
election for a portion of the Council or for certain classes of Councillors. 

q pY. — What should be the period of 0 fee. 

A. The Committee suggest that members should be appointed during 

the pleasure of the head of the Government, but, subject thereto, that their 
period of office should not ordinarily exceed five years. They think, however, 
that members should be eligible for reappointment at the end of that period. 

£). VII . — What subjects should be referred to the Councils for consideration? 

A. In writing about Advisory Councils in general, the United Provinces 

Government considers that their opinions would be of value in connexion 
with measures against plague, the extension of primary education, the adminis- 
tration of secondary education in its higher grades, developments in technical 
and industrial education, the working of co-operative credit societies, municipal 
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taxation, the housing of the poor in congested areas and connected sanitary 
questions, and the organisation of charitable famine relief. This list of subjects 
is probably a fair illustration of the use that may be made of Provincial Advisory 
Councils But the Committee do not propose to attempt any similar enumeration. 
They think it sufficient to say that the Council should consider matters referred to 
it by the head of the Government, but that any member should have power at any 
time to ask that a question be referred to the Council. It would of course be 
entirely in the discretion of the head of the Government to refuse to refer a 
particular question to the Council. They are further of opinion that any member 
of an Advisory Council should be entitled to bring any matter of public interest to 
the notice of the local Government at any time. 

Q. VIII. — Should the Council meet periodically , and t if so, at what intervals f 

A. — The Committee recommend that the Council should meet once every 
year, or oftener if summoned by the head of the local Government. When the 
Council is not sitting, it will be open to the local Government to consult the 
members individually by letter or by personal interview. 


Q. IX . — Who should preside at the meetings of the Council f 

A. — The Committee are of opinion that in the absence of the head of the 
Government, or an official deputed to represent him, the Council may elect a 
President. They do not think it necessary to insist on either the head of the 
province or an official presiding on all occasions. 

Q. X.—What provision , if any , should he made for the attendance of 
Government officials at the sittings of the Council t 


A. — It seems to the Committee that occasions may well arise on which 
the Council would be unable to discuss a subject properly without the assistance 
of an official who was thoroughly acquainted with it and was in a position to give 
whatever explanations might be required. They think that this difficulty might 
be met, without prejudice to free discussion, by empowering the local Govern- 
ment to depute an official who has special knowledge of a subject to attend the 
Council for the purpose of giving any explanation or furnishing any information 
that may be required. It seems to them unsuitable that this rather onerous 
duty should devolve solely upon the head of the Government. 


Q. XI. Should the proceedings of the Council be confidential or should 
publicity be in any way given to them ? 

A - — It will always be open to the local Government to consult its Council 
collectively or individually in an informal and confidential manner, and the mere 
fact of being a Councillor will give to any member a position of influence in 
obtaining access to the head of the Government and in making his views known 
on any subject of public interest. It is unnecessary to provide for such matters 
by definite instructions. In regard to formal meetings of the Council we are of 
opinion that a record should in all cases be kept of the subjects discussed and 
of the conclusions arrived at, and that it should rest with the head of the Govern- 
ment to determine in consultation with the Council whether and in what form a 
statement of the views of the Council should be published. We do not think 
that the meetings 'of the Council should ordinarily be public ; but we believe 
that the confinement of the Council’s proceedings within strictly confidential 
limits would be unpopular. 


Q, XII., 


-Whaf provision should be made for the attendance of members 
resident at a distance ? 


A.— The Committee recognise that attendance at meetings will put the 

CoUnCl1 i°u°T™ e ex P ense ’ and they recommend that suitable 
travelling allowance and halting allowance should be sanctioned for those of 
them who are resident m the mufassil. 
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Q . XI I / W hat honours and precedence should membership of the Council 

confer ? 

A. — The Government of Bombay propose that the members of the Pro- 
vincial Advisory Council should have the title of “ Honourable ” during their 
term of office, adding that the title may be made permanent in certain cases. 
No other local Government mentions the points. The Committee think that 
the matter is one for the decision of His Excellency the Viceroy, and they 
merely recommend that suitable honours and precedence should be accorded to 
the members of the Council. 

Q. XIV. — Should the duties of members be defined and embodied in any 
form of oath or affirmation T 

A.— In view of the fact that non-official members have sat on the Legisla- 
tive Council since 1861 without taking an oath or making an affirmation, the 
Committee consider that it would be out of the question to introduce such a 
practice in these Councils now. But the case of the Advisory Council is in 
some respects different, and it may be desirable to remind members in some 
formal manner of their obligation to advise the head of the Government to the 
best of their discretion and not to disclose matters which are regarded as con- 
fidential. They think, therefore, that some form of affirmation regarding these 
points might perhaps be prescribed. 

13th August 1908. H. ERLE RICHARDS, 

Signed subject to the reservation that I may have to express my views on 
some points more fully, after the Committee has dealt with Provincial Legislative 
Councils. 

J. O. MILLER. 

H. ADAMSON. 

W. L. HARVEY, 

J. S. MESTON. 


GtCtB.Pt Simla.— No. C.*Bg H .!>»— l 7-9-08.— 8o —H. A, W. 




MEMORANDUM. 


By direction of His Excellency the Viceroy the accompanying Minute is 

m 

forwarded to Hon’ble Members of the Committee on Council Reforms. 


J. R. DUNLOP SMITH, Lieut.-Col., 

Private Secy . to the Viceroy. 


Simla ; 

The 24th August 1908. 




MINUTE BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE YICEROY ON COUNCIL 

REFORMS- 


. . « In L eacJln , g s ® cond report of the Committee appointed to consider 
the question of Council reform I have been struck by the great differences of 
opinion between Local Governments as to the Provincial Advisory Council, and 
by the difficulties which are likely to arise when their reports are presented 
to Parliament and published. 'jThe correspondence contains the following 
proposals : — *» 


Madras.-— ■{ i) Two “ General Assemblies ” (229 and 276 members) on the 
Mysore model, since abandoned in favour of (2) District Advisory Councils 
and no Provincial Council at all. 


Bombay . —A small Council, not exceeding 20, consisting of men of weight 
and influence, each of whom should, as far as possible, represent some important 
class or interest. 


Bengal. — A Council of about 30, representing all interests. 

United Provinces — A Council of 35, with a President and Secretary of its 
own, to meet at least once a year or whenever one-third of its members desire 
a meeting, and “ to conduct its deliberations in the absence of any Government 
official.” 

Punjab. — The Lieutenant-Governor is reluctant to have a Council at all, 
but for the sake of uniformity is willing to appoint “ five or at most seven 
Councillors.” 

Burma. — Also reluctant, but will appoint a Council of 20 if desired. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam — Is doubtful about the scheme, but suggests 
a Council composed of the members of the Legislative Council, representatives 
of districts elected by District Councils (who would be elected by voluntary 
associations) and persons standing for other interests. Number not stated, but 
must obviously be between 40 and 50. 

In their answer to question IV the Committee propose to leave consider- 
able latitude to Local Governments ,as regards the size of the Council. They 
would allow either small Councils such as are preferred by Bombay and the 
Punjab or large bodies constituted on a territorial basis with a member or two 
from each district. They think that the maximum might for the present be 
provisionally fixed at 50, but they would advise Local Governments to commence 
with a comparatively small number, which might be enlarged as experience is 
gained. 

The Committee’s report will of course not be published. But all the 
reports of Local Governments and the opinions sent up by them will be pre- 
sented to Parliament during the autumn session, and there is a real danger of 
their being used by the Congress party to agitate for large Advisory Councils, 
either on the Madras pattern or on the basis of two members or so for each 
district, which would give, in the case of the United Provinces, a large Council 
of more than 100 members. Such a body, meeting at the request of one-third 
of its members, and being, as Sir John Hewett proposes, “ free to choose its 
own President and Secretary and conduct its deliberations in the absence of any 
Government official ” would, I am afraid, be liable to become a debating 
society of a particularly mischievous kind. Nevertheless, I feel that there is 
much force in the political arguments put forward in paragraph a of the 
Hon’ble Sir Harvey Adamson’s note of June 6th, 1908, inasmuch as he points 
out the extent to which we have, unfortunately in my opinion, committed 
ourselves to an approval of Provincial Advisory Councils which it is now 
difficult for us to retract. The danger of such Councils, if numerically large 
in their composition, appears to me self-evident, and I cannot agree with 
Hon’ble Member in thinking it could be easily avoided. 

paragraph 3 of Hon'ble Mr. Miller’s note of July 29th, 1908, indicates 
that tie also foresees the same difficulties as the Hon’ble Sir H. Adamson in 
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satisfying the views of Local Governments, and rather than give them half 
the loaf, he would prefer to give up the proposal of Advisory Councils 
altogether. I agree with the Hon’ble Member, z e , that if we cannot satisfy 
Local Governments and that if what we are prepared to offer will only cause 
dissatisfaction and somewhat bitter criticism, it would be better to give up our 
proposal, and personally I think we should be well out of it. I fully share 
with the Hon’ble Members in dislike to any appearance of eating our 
own words, but notwithstanding our letter to Local Governments, it 
would seem to me that we are entitled to look upon the reforms with which 
we are dealing as still under consideration, that we should as far as possible 
dispel from our minds any idea that we are called upon to make political 
concessions, or to surrender to popular criticism, and that we should aim only 
at submitting to the Secretary of State such proposals as we hope will reason- 
ably meet increasing political ambitions without disregarding the safety of our 
Indian administration. We have already discarded the Imperial Advisory 
Council, and it is as well to remember that the Provincial Advisory Councils 
were not suggested by the Arundel Committee, but made their first appearan-e 
in paragraph 9 of the Secretary of State’s despatch of May 17th, 1907. For 
my own part I always doubted the practicability of the proposal, and was not 
a little surprised at the favour it met with in India. My belief is that the more 
we study the possible composition of such Councils, the more difficulties we shall 
discover, and the more our suspicions as to their future effects will increase. 
That being so I should welcome the opportunity of escaping from them. 

In the meantime the line taken by Madras adds to the difficulties of the 
situation. In their letter of 13th March they “strongly endorse the public 
view” that the Provincial Advisory Council outlined in our letter of August 
20th, 1907, “would be radically unsuited to the end which the Government of 
India have in view How can we force them to create a Council of which, in 
a letter which will soon be published, they have expressed unqualified dis- 
approval for a number of different reasons ? On the other hand, how can they 
be allowed to stand aloof from the general scheme ? Will not public opinion 
in Madras resent differential treatment and endeavour to put pressure on the 
Local Government to introduce some approach to a Council of the Mysore and 
Travancore pattern ? 

To sum up, the disturbing features in the present situation appear to me 
to be — 

(1) The danger of forming debating societies. 

(2) The difficulty of either overruling or giving in to Madras. 

(3) The possibility of the C ongress party in Parliament making capital 

out of the Madras and United Provinces proposals, both of which 

are calculated to embarrass us. 

The simplest solution would be (as is suggested by Hon’ble Mr. Miller) 
to drop the Provincial Advisory Councils altogether. We should then be 
left with a Council of Chiefs and the various Legislative Councils — an 
intelligible and workable system. But after what has been said on the 
subject of Provincial Councils in our published letter, and Lord Morley’s 
reference to the subject in his speech of 6th June last year, this would raise a 
great outcry, all the louder because it has been felt, if not very precisely 
stated, that Provincial Advisory Councils were intended to give the 
leaders of Indian society some degree of influence over the executive action 
of Government and might in course of time lead to the expansion of 
the Executive Councils in Madras and Bombay, to the creation of such 
Councils in provinces under Lieutenant-Governors, and to the appointment 
of Indian members. In the existence of this feeling we may perhaps find 
a way out of the present difficulty. If we abandon the Provincial Advisory 
Councils, we must take some substantial steps in advance. Why should we- 
not make the step a bold one, and give Executive Councils, with one Indian 
member where a qualified man can be found, to those provinces where 
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the conditions are suitable ? The Advisory Councils must be illusory in respect 
td any real power they may be supposed to confer, and further powers would 
certainly be demanded for them very shortly, but for the present they would 
only enjoy the dangerous right to advise and criticise, whilst the proposal 
I have ventured to suggest would be a recognition of the claim put forward 
more and more frequently by thoughtful Indians for a direct share in the 
government of their country, and would render it possible to make an effective 
and conspicuous announcement of constitutional reform on the anniversary 
of the Queen’s Proclamation. If that announcement stops short at a Council 
of Chiefs and enlarged Legislative Councils, it will fall comparatively flat. 
People will say “ you promised us this last year and a good deal more” ; and 
if it should include the appointment of an Indian member to the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, they will grumble at nothing being said about Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, and perhaps the United Provinces. The concession suggested 
would, I believe, go far to satisfy everyone except the Extremists, and would 
range on our side all the wavering Moderates whose number is very large. It 
would strengthen the case for the provision of an official majority in the Legis- 
lative Councils ; it would anticipate what is very likely to be proposed by the 
Decentralisation Commission ; and it would cut the ground from under the feet 
of a certain section of politicians at home, who will always be ready to obstruct 
and condemn any reform suggested by the Government of India. 

Stated in fuller detail the proposal would involve — 

(1) Adding one member to the Madras and Bombay Councils. 

(2) Taking powrer to create Executive Councils of three members for pro- 

vinces under Lieutenant Governors. 

This would render it possible to give Executive Councils to the four pro- 
vinces — Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces — which will have 
large Legislative Councils, and it would not be obligatory to appoint an Indian 
member, such appointment to depend on a thoroughly competent candidate 
being available. The reason for suggesting three members is to avoid placing 
too much power in the hands of any one member, whether Indian or European, 
and to strengthen the position of the head of the Government. In a Council 
of four (the stiength of the Madras and Bombay Councils before the abolition 
of the local Commanders-in-Chief) if the Governor or Lieutenant-Got ernor 
could get one vote, his casting vote would enable him to carry his point, if 
he had three votes against him, the chances are that in most cases he would be 
wrong. A Lieutenant-Governor must, however, have power to overrule his 
Council as the Governor-General and the Governors of Madras and Bombay 
have at present. 

The question of enlarging the Executive Councils of Madras and Bombay 
and of creating Executive Councils in provinces administered by Lieutenant- 
Governors has been considered before, in 1859-60 in connexion with the 
Councils Act of 1861, in 1868 with reference to the failure of the Government 
of Bengal to deal with the Orissa famine of 1866, in 1888 as a part of the 
proposals of Sir George Chesney’s Committee, and finally in 1904 in connexion 
with the partition of Bengal. I think I am correct in saying that, on each of 
these occasions, except to a limited extent in 1888, the discussion turned solely 
upon the question of administrative efficiency ; the idea of associating Indians 
more closely with the Executive Government and of appointing Indians to the 
Executive Councils was not even mentioned, and the Councils then proposed 
were to consist of only tw r o members In 1888 Sir George Chesney’s Com- 
mittee gave the following reason for recommending the creation of an Execu- 
tive Council of two members in Bengal : — “ It may be expected that the effect 
of enlarging the functions of the Local Councils in the three older provinces 
will be to modify „and alter to a very material extent the character of the 
administration, and to call for a greater degree of formality in the ^ preparation 
of measures. In view of these considerations it will be essential that the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal should be given the assistance and support 
of an Executive Council selected from the ablest and most experienced Civil 
Servants of the Government.” And Sir Charles Aitchison, who had been 
Lieu tenaftt- Governor of the Punjab, and w'as then Home Member, wrote, m 
connexion with the proposal, that the Councils should be perimtted to originate 
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advice and suggestions on administrative matters, — “ For this purpose, in 
Bengal, the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, Executive Councils 
would have to be formed to strengthen and assist the Lieutenant-Governors. 
This could easily be done without any extra cost, possibly with some saving.” 

The political situation is now very different from what it was four years 
ago when the partition of Bengal was under consideration. Under the influ- 
ence of the general awakening of the East, the idea of associating Indians 
with ourselves in the work of administration has come to the front ; the idea of 
efficiency, in the sense of the rapid transaction of business, is somewhat less 
prominent ; we are pledged to a substantial enlargement of the Legislative 
Councils ; and we are confronted with a serious difficulty in respect of the 
Provincial Advisory Councils. It is also extremely desirable that the anni- 
versary of the Queen’s Proclamation should be marked by the announcement of 
some measures which will be generally recognised as being framed in the best 
interests of the people of India. For these reasons I would ask the Councils 
Committee to take into their consideration the suggestions contained in this 
Minute. 

Also in respect to any announcement to be made in future, in view of the 
necessity of certain legislation being required, I would suggest to the Committee 
the advisability of selecting the ist January for such announcement, the anniver- 
sary of the assumption of the title of Empress by Queen Victoria. Moreover, it 
is very necessary that any announcement should be made with fitting ceremony ; 
this would be impossible on November ist, whereas celebrations of Proclamation 
Day on January ist are already universal throughout India, and could be further 
utilized to meet the occasion. 

24-8-08. MINTO. 
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Report of the Councils Committee on His Excellency’s Minute of 

24th August 1908. 


The Committee have given their most careful consideration to the sugges- 
tions contained in the Viceroy’s Minute of 24th August on the subject of 
Council reforms. They understand His Excellency’s view to be— 

(1) That the proposal to create Provincial Advisory Councils should be 
abandoned by reason of the difficulties connected with it. 

(2) That the disappointment which this would cause should be avoided by 
taking power to add one member to the Executive Councils of Madras and 
Bombay and to create Executive Councils of three members for the provinces 
under Lieutenant-Governors. 

(3) That an Indian member should be appointed to each of these Councils 
when a thoroughly competent candidate is available. 

2. As regards the first suggestion the Committee observe that although the 
proposals of the local Governments are not framed on uniform lines, most of 
them have received the general idea of Provincial Advisory Councils with favour, 
and all, including even Madras, are prepared, if so desired, to form such Councils 
and to give them a fair trial. When the papers are published this will become 
generally known, and the Committee anticipate that the advanced party will not 
accept Executive Councils as a sufficient substitute for Advisory Councils but will 
press for the latter in addition to the former. They further venture to point out 
that if no provision is made for the constitution of Advisory Councils, the pro- 
Congress politicians in Parliament will still have before them the Madras and 
United Provinces proposals, and will, in the absence of Advisory Councils, be 
tempted to use them as a ground for contention that the Legislative Councils 
should be constituted on a much more popular basis than the Government of India 
would be willing to agree to. Finally there is the difficulty that if Provincial 
Advisory Councils are abandoned the smaller provinces will be left with neither 
Executive nor Advisory Councils, a state of things which is certain to give rise 
to dissatisfaction. For these reasons the Committee are respectfully of opinion 
that the proposal to form Advisory Councils ought to be proceeded with. They 
would not however compel local Governments to create such Councils if they con- 
sider it inexpedient to do so, nor have they prescribed any rigid constitution. 
They leave it to the discretion of the Head of the Government to associate with 
himself a body of advisers whom he might use in such manner as he thought fit^ 

3, Turning now to the main question raised by His Excellency’s second and 
third suggestions, the Committee are impressed with the impossibility of coming 
to any decision on matters of such magnitude within the limited time now avail- 
able and without more materials than they have at present at their disposal. They 
understand that the Secretary of State has been informed that the despatch 
setting forth the Government of India’s official proposals on the subject of 
Council reform will be issued on the 1st October, and that any legislation that is 
required will be undertaken during the ensuing autumn session of Parliament. In 
order to enable the Committee to form a well-considered opinion on the various 
aspects of the subject now referred to them, it would have to be thoroughly examined 
by the departments of the Government of India, and the local Governments con- 
cerned would then have to be consulted. The latter step could hardly be taken 
without the approval of the Secretary of State , and the discussions to which it would 
give rise would probably extend over a period of at least six months. Apart from 
the difficulty of time, it appears to the Committee that, if the subject is to be 
taken up, that can better be done in connexion with the report of the Decentraliza- 
tion Commission. Having refused to enter upon the question in consultation with 
the Commission, the Government of India will place themselves in a rather false 
position if they raise it independently now, especially in view of the fact that in 
their despatch on the partition of Bengal they expressed themselves as strongly 
opposed to the formation of an Executive Council for that province, and in para- 
graph 29 of their despatch of 2 1st March last on the question of reform of the 
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Councils they referred pointedly to this decision. If they now recommend a course 
which they have so recently rejected they will, the Committee apprehend, give an 
opening to the party who wish to have the partition cancelled and the whole of 
Bengal together with Assam placed under a Governor in Council. In stating 
these views the Committee desire to make it clear that they do not express any 
opinion adverse to the proposal to establish Executive Councils in the larger 
provinces under Lieutenant-Governors. They retain an open mind on that 
matter. Their view is that it is impossible for the Government of India to come 
to a definite conclusion, contrary to all their recent pronouncements, within the 
time now available. 

The 2gth August tgo8. 

( Sd. ) H. E. RICHARDS. 

( „ ) H. ADAMSON. 

( „ ) J. O. MILLER. 

( „ ) J. S. MESTON. 
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IMPERIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

It will be convenient to summarise from llbert’s Government of India the ORIGIN OF 
stages by which the Imperial Legislative Council has developed into its present COUNCIL^ 
form. The Charter Act of 1833 centralised legislation in India in the Supreme 
Council, which was at the same time strengthened by the addition of a Legal 
Member whose duties were confined entirely to the subject of legislation. The 
four Presidential Governments of Fort William, Fort St. George, Bombay, and 
Agra were merely authorised to submit to the Governor General’s Council “ drafts 
or projects of any laws or regulations which they might think expedient,” and the 
Governor General in Council was required to take these drafts and projects into 
consideration and to communicate his resolutions thereon to the Government 
proposing them. By the Charter Act of 1853 the Legal Member was given a 
right to sit and vote at executive meetings. At the same time the Council was 
enlarged for legislative purposes by the addition of Legislative Members, of 
whom two were the Chief Justice of Bengal and one other Supreme Court 
Judge, and the others were Company’s servants of ten years’ standing appointed 
by the several local Governments. The result was that the Council as 
constituted for legislative purposes under this Act consisted of twelve mem- 
bers, namely 

The Governor General. 

The Commander-in-Chief. 

The four ordinary members of the Governor General’s Council. 

The Chief Justice of Bengal. 

A Puisne Judge. 

Four representative members (paid) from Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and 
the North-Western Provinces. 

The sittings of the Legislative Council were made public and their proceed- 
ings were officially published. 

2. By the Indian Councils Act of 1861 the Governor General’s Council was 
reinforced for legislative purposes by additional members, not less than six nor 
more than twelve in number, nominated by the Governor General and holding 
office for two years. Of these additional members, not less than one-half were to 
be non-official, that is to say, persons not in the civil or military service of the 
Crown. The Lieutenant-Governor of a province was also to be an additional 
member whenever the Council held a legislative sitting within his province. 

3. The Legislative Council established under the Act of 1 853 had modelled 
its procedure on that of Parliament, and had shown what was considered an incon- 
venient degree of independence by asking questions as to, and discussing the 
propriety of, measures of the Executive Government. Notable instances of this 
tendency are furnished by the debates on the Carnatic Estate and the Mysore 
Grant, reported at pages 178 — 216 and 1343 — 1403 of the proceedings of the 
Council for i860. The functions of the new Legislative Council were limited 
strictly to legislation, and it was expressly forbidden to transact any business 
except the consideration and enactment of legislative measures, or to entertain 
any motion except a motion for leave to introduce a Bill, or having reference to a 
Bill actually introduced. 

4. Measures relating to the public revenue or debt, religion, military or 
naval matters, or foreign relations, were not to be introduced without the Governor 
General’s sanction. The assent of the Governor General was required to every 
Act passed by the Council, and any such Act might be disallowed by the Queen, 
acting through the Secretary of State. 

5. The power of legislation which had been taken away from the Gov- 
ernments of Madras and Bombay by the Charter Act of 1833 was restored 
to them by the Act ot 1861. The Councils of the Governors of Madras 
and Bombay were expanded for legislative purposes by the addition of the 
Advocate -General and of other members nominated on the same principles 
as the additional members of the Governor-General’s Council. No line of demar- 
cation was drawn between the subjects reserved for the central and local legis- 
latures respectively; but the previous sanction of the Governor General was made 
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requisite for legislation by the local legislature in certain cases, and all Acts of 
the local legislature required the subsequent assent of the Governor General in 
addition to that of the Secretary of State, and were made subject to disallowance 
by the Crown, as in the case of the Governor General’s Council. There were also 
the same restrictions on the proceedings of the local legislatures. 

6. The Governor General was directed to establish by proclamation a 
Legislative Council for Bengal, and was empowered to establish similar Councils 
for the North-Western Provinces and for the Punjab. These Councils were to 
consist of the Lieutenant-Governor and of a ceitain number of nominated Coun- 
cillors, and were to be subject to the same provisions as the local legislatures 
for Madras and Bombay. 

7. The Indian Councils Act, 1892 (55 and 56 Viet, c. 14) authorised an 
increase in the number of the members of the Indian Legislative Councils, and 
empowered the Governor General in Council, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State in Council, to make rules regarding the conditions under which these 
members are to be nominated. At the same time the Act relaxed the restric- 
tions imposed by the Act of 1861 on the proceedings of the Legislative Councils 
by enabling rules to be made authorizing the discussion of the annual financial 
statement, and the asking of questions, under prescribed conditions and res- 
trictions. Under the rules made on 23rd June 1893, there are sixteen additional 
members, of whom six are officials appointed by the Governor General in Council 
and ten are non-official. Of the non-official members four are appointed on the 
recommendatiors of the non-official additional members of the provincial legis- 
latures of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the United Provinces, each of these bodies 
recommending one member, and one on the recommendation of the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce. The remaining five members are nominated by the 
Governor General ‘ in such manner as shall appear to him most suitable with 
reference to legislative business to be brought before the Council and the due 
representation of the different classes of the community.’ The additional mem- 
bers hold office for two years. The Council as constituted under the rules at 
present in force stands thus : — 

A. — Ex-officio, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (or of the Punjab 

when the Council assembles in Simla), the Coinmander-in- 

Chief and the members of the Executive Council ... 8 

B. — Additional officials nominated, not exceeding ... ... 6 

C. — Recommended by the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce ... I 

D. — Recommended by the non-official additional members of the 

Legislative Councils of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the 

United Provinces ... ... ... ... 4 

E. — Non-officials nominated with reference to legislative business 

or to represent interests ... ... ... 5 


24 


CONGRESS 

PROPOSALS 

FOR ooxrir- 
CILS RE- 
FORM. 


Or including His Excellency the Viceroy ... ... ... 25 

8. I will now endeavour to sketch as briefly as possible the course of the 
discussions which resulted in the passing of the Councils Act of 1892. Early in 
1886 Lord Dufferin’s attention was drawn to the 3rd resolution passed in 
December 1885 by the first Indian National Congress to the effect ‘ that this 
Congress considers the reform and expansion of the supreme and existing local 
Legislative Councils, by the admission of a considerable proportion of elected 
members — (and the creation of similar Councils for the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh and also for the Punjab)— essential ; and holds that all Budgets 
should be referred to these Councils for consideration, their members being more- 
over _ empowered to interpellate the executive in regard to all branches of the 
administration ; and that a. Standing Committee of the House of Commons 
should be constituted to receive and consider any formal protests that may be 
recorded by majorities of such Councils against the exercise by the executive of 
the power, which would be vested in it, of overruling the decisions of such 
majorities.” In moving this resolution Mr. Telang explained that it contem- 
plated— 

(1) That at least one-half of each Council should be elected. 
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(2) That the electorates should consist of the Presidency Corporations, 

the Universities, the well-established political associations, and the 
district and municipal boards. 

(3) That the Budget should be brought forward for consideration in the 

Councils. “ We do not propose what would probably be a too 
radical measure fust now — namely that the Council should have 
power to reject the Budgets of the Executive Government.” 

(4) That in cases of difference of opinion between the Government and a 

majority of the Council unimportant points should be decided 
finally by the Government but important matters should be referred 
to the House of Commons. 


9. Three years before Lord Dufferin had been instrumental in framing the Modern Bgyit, 11, 
Egyptian Organic Law of May 1, 1883. This law established in Egypt — ' 71 ‘ 


(1) Provincial Councils composed of from 8 to 3 members according to 
the size of the province, in the various Moudiriehs. The Moudir 
is the President, and the functions of the Councils are to deal with 
local matters, such as the alignment of roads and canals, establish- 
ment of markets, etc. The Councillois are elected by universal 
suffrage and they number seventy in the fourteen provinces. 


(2^ A Legislative Council composed of 30 members of whom 14, including 
the President, are named by the Egyptian Government. Of the 
remainder, 14 are elected by the Provincial Councils from amongst 
their own members, one is elected by the town of Cairo and one by 
Alexandria and some othei less important towns. No law or decree 
“ portant reglement d’administration publique” can be promulgated 
without its having bem previously submitted to the Council. The 
Government are not obliged to adopt the views of the Council, but in 
the event of their not doing so, the reasons for the rejection must 
be communicated to the Council. “ L’exposition ds ces motifs ne 
peut donner lieu k aucune discussion.” The budget is to be sub- 
mitted to the Council who may “ dmettre des avis et des voeux sur 
chaque chapitre du Budget.” The Government are, however, not 
obliged to conform to any views that may be expressed bv the 
Council in connection with the budget nor may the latter discuss 
any financial charge on the Egyptian Treasury which results from 
an international arrangement. The Egyptian Ministers may take 
part in the discussions or may cause themselves to be represented 
by any high functionaries of their respective departments. 


(3) A Legislative Assembly consisting of 82 members, viz., the six 
Ministers, the 30 members of the Legislative Council, and 46 
delegates who are elected by the population Candidates for the 
Assembly must be not less than 30 years old, must be able to read 
and write, and must pay direct taxes to the amount of not less 
than j£E. 30 a year. No new direct tax can be imposed without 
the approval of the assembly; and it must also be consulted about 
public lands, the construction of canals and railways, and the 
classification of lands in connexion with the land tax. It may also 
spontaneously express its views on all economic, administrative and 
financial questions. As in the case of the Legislative Council, the 
Government are not under any obligation to adopt the opinions of 
the Assembly in such matters, but the reasons for not adopting 
them must be stated. The assembly must meet at least once in 
two years. The public are not admitted to the sittings either of 
the Council or of the Assembly. 


The fourth resolution of the Congress of 1886 contains a statement of 
principles which shows traces of the influence of these Egyptian provisions. 


10. It was natural therefore that the proposals of the Congress should have sib GEORGE 

received serious consideration from Lord Dufferin, and it seems prettV clear chesttets 

r J COMMITTEE. 
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that this was the immediate cause which led to the production of the five 
memoranda by Sir Antony MacDonnell on Presidency corporations, mofussd 
municipalities, district and local boards and the reconstruction of the Legis- 
lative Councils on a representative basis which are printed at pages 5 1 " I 5 I 
Voi II, pp » 5»- Volume II of the Council’s papers These memoranda together with a note 
by Sir George Chesney of 31st May 1 888, a note by Sir Charles Aitchison of 
26th June ibS8 and a further note by Sir Antony MacDonnell of 10th September 
Voi( n, P p 1 68* 1888 form the materials upon which the Committee appointed by Lord Dufferin 
on 22nd September 1888 based their report of 10th October 1888. The sub- 
stance of that report can readily be gathered from the summary of conclusions 

Vot. ii, pp. 171- attached to it. Its leading features were : — ■ 

172. 

(1) It dealt only with Provincial Legislative Councils, the question 

of the Governor General’s Council being put aside partly because 
it was considered to be inexpedient to enter upon it at that time 
and partly because it was thought that the result of the changes 
to be made in the constitution of the Provincial Councils should be 
awaited. 

(2) The scheme was based upon Mr. Gladstone’s Government of Ireland 

Bill of 1885 and provided for a Council consisting of two divisions, 
the first elected by the landed classes and the hereditary nobility 
from among themselves, and the second elected by municipal com- 
mittees, district boards and Universities from among persons 
possessing property of an annual value of not less than Rs. 5,000 
and residing in or possessing immoveable property of a like value in 
the circle for which they seek election. Chiefs of native States 
in political subordination to the Governments concerned were also 
to be eligible for appointment to the first division by nomination. 
European planting and commercial interests were to be represented 
in the second division by the same method. 

(3) A small official majority was provided for, and it was further proposed 

that the Government should have power to overrule the Council 
and to adopt, suspend or reject any executive measure notwith- 
standing the vote of a majority. 

(4) It was suggested that both orders or divisions should sit together, 

but that either division on demand might vote separately. In that 
case unless the majority in both divisions agreed the motion would 
be lost. 

(5) For Bengal a Council constituted as follows was suggested byway 

of illustration. 


First Division , 


President ... •«» , *• ... x 

Official members • Mt It* 6 

Persons elected by recognised Rajas, Maharajas, Nawabs and 6 

landed proprietors of not less than Rs. 50,000 land revenue. 


Total 13 

Second Division . 

Elected members for sub-provinces, Behar, Orissa, etc, ... 5 

Elected members for Calcutta and the University ... ... 2 

Nominated non-officials a** •»* *** •*« 4 

Official members M* 4«« 13 

Total ... 23 

Grand Totai, ... 36 
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(6) The Council was to have power to originate advice and suggestions on 

matters of internal administration not expressly excepted, and to 
embody their views in memoranda addressed to the Government, 
which would be debated on the motion to pass them for presenta- 
tion. 

(7) The right of interpellation and the right to call for papers on subjects 

connected with internal administration was also to be allowed, 

(8) The estimates connected with local finance were to be submitted to 

the Council, referred to a standing committee, and on the report 
of the committee debated, if necessary, in Council. 

(9) It was further suggested that the general administration budget might 

belaid before the Council for discussion, and that the local Govern- 
ment might avail itself of its advice and suggestions in the same 
way as it would in the case of matters relating to general and 
civil administration. 

The proposal to establish in Bengal an Executive Council of two members 
in addition to the Lieutenant-Governor need not be considered for our present 
purpose. 

1 1. The report was forwarded to the Secretary of State with the Govern- CORRESPOlv- 
ment of India’s despatch no. 67 of 6th November 1888 which expressed general seq b^ paby^ 
concurrence with the recommendations of the Committee and enclosed a long of state. 
Minute* by Lord Dufferin reviewing the general political situation in India and • Voi. n, Council 
dwelling upon the diversity of nationalities, religions, races and interests which papers ’ pI> ' l73 ‘ l84- 
have to be considered. The educated class represented by the National Congress 

is there described, in an often quoted phrase, as “ a microscopic minority the 
necessity for an official majority in the Councils is insisted on ; the adoption of the 
elective principle to a modified extent is recommended ; and it is proposed that 
the discussion of the budget and the right of interpellation should be introduced 
•not only in the Provincial Councils but also in the Imperial Council. 

12. In his despatch no. 80 of 1st August 1889, addressed to Lord Lansdowne’s is«*,pp. *84185. 
Government, Lord Cross observed that Lord Dufferin’s Government had not been 

in a position to lay before him “ complete and mature conclusions ” upon the 
report of the Committee; that the Provincial Governments had not been 
consulted and even if they had, “ any definire resolution ” upon their opinions 
must have been suspended until Lord Lansdowne's Government had been able 
to consider the subject. After some remarks favourable to the discussion of 
the Budget and the introduction of interpellations he said with regard to 
the principle of election that “ it would be unwise to introduce a fundamental 
change of this description without much more positive evidence in its favour than 
we can at present be said to possess ”. He admitted that the principle was 
recognised in the case of municipal councils and local boards, but that system 
had only been recently adopted ; it existed on an infinitesimally small scale ; and 
the question of extending it to political or legislative assemblies was in his 
opinion “ in many respects essentially different.” 

13. In their despatch no. 76 of 24th December 1889 the Government of uw.pp. 186.187. 
India said that they regarded the despatch no 80 of 1st August 1889 as amount- 
ing to a distinct intimation that the Secretary of State was not prepared to 
introduce the principle of election. They accepted this decision with regret, and 
observed that they would have been glad if the Bill referred to them wuth the 
Secretary of State’s despatch no. 8 1 of the same date had given them power M p. 192. 

to make rules, with the consent of the Secretary of State in Council, for the 
appointment of additional members “ by nomination or otherwise.” 

14. Meanwhile, in their despatch no. 35 of 25th May 1889, the Government nu < w* ,8S-I 9** 
of India had forwarded to the Secretary of State an extract from Lord 
Lansdowne’s speech on the Budget discussion of 29th March 1889. They 

observed that section 19 of the Indian Councils Act of 1 85 1 was intended to have 
the effect of preventing the Council from discussing the Budget unless some 
legislative measure connected with it was before the Council. They went on to 
propose that steps should be taken to legalise such discussion both in the 
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Imperial and in the Provincial Council, subject to the condition that no power 
should be given to make a motion regarding it, still less to withhold supplies or 
to make the financial arrangements of the Government dependent, on the pass- 
ing of an appropriation Bill. They also recommended that the right of inter- 
pellation should be introduced. 

LORD CROSS’S 15. In his despatch* no. 81 of 1st August 1889, the Secretary of State 
1889 ? intimated that he proposed to apply to Parliament for an extension of the powers 

* Vori ii, Conn:ii of the Imperial and Provincial Councils so as to authorise the discussion 
papers, p. 192 0 j t ^ e Budget independently of any proposed legislation and to confer the 
right of interpellation. He proposed also to take power to increase the number 
of additional members of the several Councils by a simple extension of the 
existing system of nomination and he enclosed a draft Bill for this purpose. 

16. After consulting local Governments the Government of India in their 
Hid, pp 203-203. despatch no. 75 of 24th December 1889, forwarded the opinions and expressed 
general approval of the Bill as far as provincial Governments were concerned. 
The majority were however of opinion that the number of members of the Imperial 
Council should not be increased. They further suggested the insertion of a 
proviso that no resolution should be proposed or division taken in respect of any 
matter arising out of any financial discussion or the answer to any question. 
The Bombay and Bengal letters are worth reading ; Madras and the United Pro- 
vinces accepted the Bill without comment. 


DEBATES IN- 
LORDS. 


17. The Bill was introduced into House of Lords by Lord Cross on the 
„ „ „ . , 2 1st February 1890. It reached a second 

ansar , <>3.34i,p. 342, p, 74. reading on March 6th, 1S90. In the debate 

which then took place Lord Northbrook and Lord Ripon advocated the intro- 
duction of the elective principle, the former referring to selection of members of 
the Imperial Council by the local Legislatures and the latter to election of 
members of the Provincial Councils by municipalities, district boards and public 
associations. On the 13th March, when the Bill was considered in Committee, 
Lord Northbrook moved the insertion of the following clause which was accepted. 


“ Provided that the Governor General in Council may from time to time, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State in Council, make regulations as tD 
the conditions under which such nominations, or any of them shall be made by 
the Governor General, Governors and Lieutenant-Governors respectively, and 
prescribe the manner in which such regulations shall be carried into effect ”, 


On the 18th March the Bill was read for a third time, passed and sent down 
to the Commons. 


18. Owing to pressure of business in the House of Commons the Bill could 
not be passed either in 1890 or 1891, with the result that it had to be introduced 
again into the House of Lords on the 15th February 1892. It deserves notice that 
in 1890 and again in 1892 Lord Salisbury, without opposing the Bill, protested 
against the idea that municipal bodies “ elected only for the purpose of making 
streets and taking care of drains ” should be regarded as fitted to represent the 
vast population of India. He said “we must be careful lest, by the applica- 
tion of occidental machinery, we bring into power not the strong, natural, 
vigorous, effective elements of Indian society, but the more artificial and weakly 
elements which we ourselves have made and brought into prominence. It would 
be a great evil if, in any system of Government which we gradually develop, the 
really strong portions of Indian society did not obtain that share in the Govern- 
ment to which their natural position among their own people traditionally entitles 
them ”, The Bill was passed without further discussion on the 22nd February 
1892. J 

WMoJo-Ers.^ *9* On the 28th March the BIH was introduced in the House of Commons 
by Lord Curzoo, then Under Secretary of State for India. After explain- 
ing the. history of the Bill he read Lord Northbrook’s clause and des- 
cribed it as empowering the Viceroy “to invite representative bodies In 
India to elect or select or delegate representatives of themselves and of 
their opinions to be nominated.” In illustration of what he mean* by 
representative bodies he referred to “ the Chambers of Commerce of India the 
nmmeipaiities of the great cities, the Universities, the British I ndia Association, 
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and, perhaps even more important than any, the various great religious denomina- 
tions in that country.” He mentioned incidentally a Bill introduced in 1890 by 
Mr. Bradlaugh and withdrawn in the following year, <e containing an elaborate 
system of electoral colleges and proportionate representation and overswollen 
Councils ” and another Bill introduced later by the same gentleman “ in which 
he showed such extreme diffidence in himself and in the Indian National Congress, 
and such confidence in the Indian Government, that, although it contained express 
provisions fora system of election, the means by which that system was to be 
carried out were left entirely to the discretion of the latter.” These bills together 
with one brought in by Sir William Plowden will be found in a separate file- 

20. On the motion that the Bill be read a second time Mr. Schwann moved 
as an amendment “ that in the opinion of this House, no reform of the Indiaa 
Councils which does not embody the elective principle will prove satisfactory to 
the Indian people, or compatible with the good government of India.” His 
speech is mainly a eulogy of the Indian National Congress and of district 
boards and municipalities as representative bodies. It brought up Mr- Glad- 
stone whose opinion on the subject has been constantly quoted ever since. His 
view of the matter seems to have been — 

(1) That the clause under discussion as explained in the Under Secre- 

tary’s speech did really embody the elective principle “ in the only 
sense in which he could be expected to embody it.” 

(2) That it was not the business of the House of Commons “ to devise 

machinery for the purpose of Indian Government,” but to give the 
authorities in India “ a clear indication of the principles on 
which we desire them to proceed,” and to leave “ the choice of 
means ” for giving effect to them in their hands. 

(3) That the most promising materials for the elective element in India 

were to be looked for in the municipal bodies and local authorities 
in which that element is already included. 

After a long debate, towards the close of which Lord Curzon accepted Mr. 
Gladstone's statement as to the objects with which the Bill had been introduced, 
Mr. Schwann withdrew his amendment and the Bill was read for a second time 
and referred for consideration in Committee. 

si. On the 25th April Mr. Schwann brought forward an amendment the 
object of which was to graft on to the Bill before the House an extensive electoral 
scheme taken verbatim from the second of the two Bills introduced by Mr. 
Bradlaugb, one of the features of which was that election should be by ballot 
and that the franchise should be conferred on not less than 2 per cent, of the 
Inhabitants of the territory under the Legislative Council concerned. The pro- 
posal was condemned by Lord Curzon as an ill-digested scheme and was described 
by Sir Richard Temple as a most shadowy outline of a possible electoral system 
for a vast country oomprised in the most indistinct terms This amendment 
was also withdrawn. In moving it Mr. Schwann expressly disclaimed any intention 
of “ giving the elective body the power of the purse ” or putting the official 
element in a minority. He proposed however that divisions should be taken on 
financial matters and that members should be free to put questions and to call 
for papers. 

22. At a later stage Mr. Schwann moved that the number of additional 
members of the Viceroy’s Council should be not less than 40. No maximum 
was stated. He had also on the paper amendments proposing a minimum of 30 
(no maximum stated} for Madras and Bombay, a minimum of 30 and a maximum 
of 48 for Bengal, and a minimum of 30 and a maximum of 36 for the United 
Provinces. Sir Richard Temple criticised the proposal on the ground, which has 
been freely taken in the present correspondence, that the increase of numbers 
would involve taking away many highly placed and highly paid officials from 
their ordinary employment. Lord Curzon took the same point and added that it 
would be difficult to get the requisite number of members, that the expense 
involved in travelling allowance and charges for residence would be considerable, 
and that the enlargement of the “Councils would result m the formation of an 
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“ opposition which would be all freedom and no responsibility ” and would only 
lead to friction and possible hostility. The amendment was rejected. It is 
interesting to notice that this last argument has been made use of by Sir 
Bhashyam Aiyengar in his opinion on the Government of India’s proposals. In 
the course of the same debate Mr. Maclean, formerly editor of. the Times 
of India, proposed that the regulations made relating to nominations should 
require the sanction of both Houses of Parliament. This was opposed by Lord 
Curzon on the ground that it would lead to friction between the two Houses, and 
that it was in conflict with the powers conferred on the Secretary of State in 
Council by the Act of 1858. The amendment was rejected. 

23. In connexion with the clause taking power to make rules for the discus- 
sion of the financial statement Mr. Schwann moved an amendment enabling any 
member “ to submit or propose a resolution/and to divide the Council in respect 
of any such financial discussion ” and also to enter a protest in writing which 
should be duly recorded. The amendment also proposed to enable any member 
“ to submit or propose a resolution for the production of papers relating to any 
question and to divide the Council in respect of any such resolution ”. Lord 
Curzon pointed out that so long as the Government retained its official majority 
these discussions would be purely academic and would only generate friction 
between official and non-official members. The amendment was negatived. 
The Bill was read for the third time on the 20th May 1892. All of Mr. 
Schwann’s amendments were taken from Mr. Bradlaugh’s Bill of 26th November 
1890. 

24. I have thought it worth while to analyse as briefly as possible the 
debates in both Houses on the Bill of 1892 because they throw some light on the 
probable course of discussion on the legislation which will be undertaken this 
autumn. If precedent is followed it seems probable that a Bill embodying the 
conclusions arrived at by the Secretary of State in Council after considering 
the Government of India’s proposals will be introduced in the House of Lords by 
Lord Morley. The debates in that House will probably be longer, more elabo- 
rate, and more detailed than they were in 1890-92. The presence in the House 
of Lord Curzon, Lord Ampthill, Lord Elgin, Lord Ripen, Lord Wolverhampton 
and Lord MacDonnell is in itself sufficient to make this almost certain. In the 
House of Commons lengthy and vigorous debates may be looked for ; the House 
now contains a fairly large number of members who are interested in Indian 
questions and I should expect attempts to bp made to embody in the Bill 
in some form or other most of the demands which have been made from time to 
time by the advanced party in India. 

a c T 1 0 w 25. Soon after the Act had been received in India its provisions and the ques- 
TA gn r jrcjTj; tion of the action to be taken under it were reviewed in Lord Lansdowne’s note 
ACT OF 189 ^* of 16th June 1892. The greater part of that note is concerned with the Provincial 
23o-s45 ' I! of P th e Legislative Councils and will be examined in connexion with them. The Imperial 
Council papers. Legislative Council is referred to in paragraphs 22, 23 and 38 which embody the 
following conclusions : — 

(1) That in the first instance the machinery of election should be applied 
to the Provincial Legislative Councils and that an interval of time 
should be allowed to elapse before the Viceroy’s Council was taken 
in hand. 

(2) That the Provincial Legislative Councils would probably be the most 
convenient electoral bodies for choosing some at any rate of the 
additional members of the Viceroy’s Council. This was the view 
which had been taken by Lords Northbrook and Ripon in the 
House of Lords on the 6th March 1890, by Sir AndrewScobleina 
memorandum written . by him in 1892 and also by Sir Charles 
Elliott. It was further embodied in paragraph 1 of the Govern- 
ment of India’s despatch of 26th October 1890 and in paragraph 
4 ot their despatch of 22nd March 1893 forwarding for the 
Secretary oi State’s approval regulations for the constitution of 
the Imperial Legislative Council. 


Vet. II, p. a^of 
the Council papers- 


md, p. sea 
» P-*»73> 
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26. I need not recite at length the history of the proposals contained in our 
letter of 24th August 1907. 


The papers to be read are — 

Report of the Councils Committee, paragraphs 44-62, Volume I, pages 
128-132. 

Paragraph 2 of Mr. Gokhale’s note without date, Volume I, pages 6 and 7. 
This is important as expressly admitting the principle of a standing 
official majority. 

Letter of 7th October 1906 from Mohsin-ul Mulk, Volume I, page 1 18. 

The Muhammadan address of 1st October 1906 and His Excellency’s 
replv, Volume II, pages 380-390. Paragraph 14 of the . address 
sum’s up the points on which the Muhammadan community then 
laid stress. 


Despatch to Secretary of State, no. 7 of a 1st March 1907, paragraphs 
1-7 and 39 to 57, Volume III, page 130. 


Summary of discussions leading up to that despatch, paragraphs 22-38. 
See also “ Points for decision by Council ”, Volume III, pages 
46-56 and 68- io. 


Secretary of State’s despatch no. 71 of 17th 
1-6 and 20-26. 


May 1907, paragraphs Voi iv, Council 

papers, p. 26-38 and 
34 37 * 


27. The proposals of local Governments are abstracted on pages 15-20 
of the large print precis, and the opinions sent up by them are summarised 
under the heading Imperial Legislative Council in the. various precis in small 
print. Even in abstract the mass of matter is very considerable, and I think the 
simplest way of dealing with it will be to examine the various questions which 
arise and to indicate under each head what appear to be the leading opinions. 


28. In paragraphs 10-12 of their letter of 24th August 1907, the Govern- QUESTION 
ment of India expressed their desire that the Council should be enlarged with 
the object of giving effect to the principle of representation of classes and 
interests. Among local Governments, Bengal, the United Provinces, and Burma 
approve of the proposals and make suggestions tending to raise the number. 

The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces is alarmed at the demand for 

additional official members and proposes that their number should be reduced by 

giving their votes double value. Most of the opinions forwarded favour enlarge- 

mentfand a number of persons either suggest a number larger than 54, or make 

suggestions for the representation of particular interests which necessarily involve 

an expansion of the Council beyond that limit. On the other hand, Sir Bhashyam Madras precis, 

Aiyengar proposes to reduce the Council to the dimension fixed by the Act of 1861 ; pp ‘ 33 ' 34 " 

and Nawab Muhammad Reza Khan is opposed to enlargement on the ground that 

valuable time would be wasted by speeches. Maharaj Kumar Kristo Das Law of 

CalcutteL whose opinion appears rather oddly among the Bombay enclosures, says 

that the non-official vote is practically useless, and suggests that the Council should 22, Eastern 

consist only of official members. Mr. Teunon, Legal Remembrancer, Eastern Bengal and Assam 

Bengal and Assam, considers that the enlargement is unnecessary and will only pr C1S ' 

protract debate and discussion. In the Punjab Sir William Clarke,. Mr. Justice 

Robertson, Sir Thomas Walker and others think the Council as designed will be 

unwieldy and make various proposals for a smaller number. In connexion with Pun3&b ’ p ‘ 37 ' 38, <*• 

the proposed enlargement a number of persons take exception to the increase in 

the number of additional official members on the ground that it will withdraw 

them from their ordinary duties at the most important time of the year, and will 

involve large expenditure in salaries. The criticism rests on the assumption that 

of the 20 additional officials proposed in the Government of India’s scheme all or 

nearly all would be drawn from the provinces. This, however, is clearly a 

misconception for it would not be necessary to have more than 8 representatives 

of provinces, among whom the Bengal member would, as at present, discharge 

his duties in Council in addition to his ordinary work, while the balance required 

to make up an official majority could easily be provided from among Secretaries 

to the Government of India and heads of Imperial departments. Indeed, if the 

discussion of the Budget is to be conducted on the lines proposed, the presence 

of Secretaries and some heads of departments could hardly be dispensed with. 



QUESTION 
OY A STAND- 
ING MAJOR- 
ITY. 


Bombay precis, p 


IO 

29. The principle of a standing majority which is affirmed as essential in 
paragraph 10 of the Government of India’s letter is challenged by the advanced 
party on a variety of grounds. It is said — 

(1) that as the provision for an official majority involves limiting the 

number of non-official members it prevents the adequate representa- 
tion of the various interests which ought to be represented ; 

(2) that it reduces the power and therefore the responsibility of the non- 

official members; 

(3) that the withdrawal from their ordinary functions of so many officials 

of standing and experience is detrimental to the public interest ; 

(4) that it is unlikely that non-official members, both Indian apd European, 

representing so many varied interests, will combine to oppose 
Government and that, if they did so combine, the Government 
could well give way without loss of prestige ; 

(5) that the retention of an official majority is unnecessary because the 

Viceroy has the power of veto. 

The Bombay Presidency Association, who argue this question very fully, 
admit that questions may arise on which it would not be advisable to yield to the 
opinion of the combined non-official majority, the most important of these being 
questions of finance They divide such questions into — 

(a) Those in which any delay would, in the opinion of the Government, 

be injurious to the public interests. In these cases they consider 
that “ the power of veto which will always vest in His Excellency 
the Viceroy would be a sufficient safeguard.” 

( b ) Those which are not emergent in point of time. As to these they 

suggest that the opinion of the majority should be recorded and the 
matter be referred, with the reasons on either side, to a committee 
composed of members of both Houses of Parliament, and drawn 
from both the great parties, for final decision. 

30. It seems to me absolutely essential to maintain the principle of an 
official majority. The reasons are — 

(1) That the Government, if defeated ona»crit : cal division, cannot resign 

office ard make way for a responsible Ministry representing the 
adverse majority. It is the Government, and not a casual and 
fluctuating number of non-officials, that has to carry on the ad- 
ministration of the country. If its Budget proposals were rejected 
and supplies withheld there would be a hopeless dead-lock, 1 he 
Government could do nothing, and there would be no one to take 
its place. 

(2) That the mere power of veto is not (as several writers in these papers 

have contended) a sufficient substitute for a working majority. 
Its frequent exercise would be invidious ; and while it would 
enable the Government to reject a measure of which it disapproved, 
St would not enable it to pass a measure which it considered 
necessary. In a large number of cases a Government cannot 
carry out a particular policy without legislation, and, if it is unable 
to pass the laws which the occasion demands, it ceases to be a 
Government at all in any intelligible sense of the word. 

(3) That the abandonment of an official majority in the Imperial Legisr 

lative Council aould indirectly have the effect of making the 
Government of India politically independent of the Crown in 
respect of all matters dealt with by the Council. The same 
remark holds good of a Provincial Legislative Council in relation 
to the Government of India. 

31. It wfli, I think, l?e admitted that the constitutional relations between the 
Home Government and the Government of India are such as to empower the 
one to direct the other to legislate in a particular sense for a particular purpose, 
and that the Government of India is entitled to give similar directions to local 
Gowments. An instance of the former is the mandate Issued to the Govern- 



in Indian mills ; an instance of the latter is the instruction convened to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal by the Government of India in 1899 to reduce the numoer of 
elected members of the Calcutta Municipality from 50 to 2=5. Failing an official 
majority the first mandate would certainly have been ineffectual V\ hether the 
second could have been complied with would have depended upon the composition 
of the non-official majority, that is to say, on the question whether the European 
non-official members of the Bengal Council voftng w ; th the Government would 
have been numerous enough to carry the proposal. I freely admit that the idea 
of a standing majority lends itself to adverse criticism and has an invidious ap- 
pearance. I also admit that in 99 cases out of 100 the European non -official members 
and possibly two or three Indian nominated members can be counted on to vote 
with the Government. But it is just the hundredth case, when some measure is 
brought forward which unites all the non-officials, European and Indian, in 
opposition to the Government, that might be of supreme political and constitu- 
tional importance. Let us suppose, for example, that as the result of enquiries into 
the working of cotton mills in Bombay the Secretary of State sent o itinstiuctions 
that the Bombay Council should legislate to limit the hours of adult labour. Such 
a proposal would almost certainly be opposed by all the non -officials in the 
Council and the sympathies of the local Government would probably be with 
them. If then, instead of carrying out the mandate of the Home Government, 
the Bombay Government represented that owing to the composition of their 
Council they were unable to pass the proposed Bill, the net result would be that 
they would have transformed themselves, so far as that proposal was concerned, 
from a subordinate Government into an independent Government. A similar 
result might be produced in the Imperial Council by a mandate to introduce 
a preferential tariff believed to be disadvantageous to India i submit 
that a case of this kind however infrequent it is likely to be, must be borne in 
mind and provided for. But in order to provide for it we do not require a large 
majority. In this respect I think that the letter of 24th August 1907 went too 
far when it demanded a majority “ strong enough to be independent of the 
minor fluctuations that may be caused by the occasional absence of an official 
member". It is not really likely that any important question would be decided 
either in the Imperial qr the Provincial Legislative Council by a snap vote. The 
occasion would be foreseen and steps would be taken to have a sufficiency of 
officials in attendance. We may therefore safely reduce our working majority to 
the smallest dimensions by making the number of non-official members exceed 
by one the number of officials, excluding the Viceroy. When the extremely 
rare case of an absolute cleavage between officials and non-officials arises, the 
President’s ordinary vote will make the numbers equal and his casting vote will 
decide the particular issue. This represents the irreducible minimum if the 
supremacy of the Executive Government is to be maintained by means of a 
numerical preponderance of single votes. It has moreover this tactical advantage 
that it gets rid of the stigma of an official majority altogether. If the head of 
the Government is counted the number of officials and non officials is equal. If 
the head of the Government is left out of account, as he fairly may be since he will 
not ordinarily vote on any but the most impoitant questions, the number of non- 
xifficials will exceed by one that of officials. 

32. In the foregoing paragraph I have endeavoured to state the case for a 
standing numerical majority of officials, actually appointed to the Council, and 
attending meetings regularly. That appears to be what is contemplated in the 
Secretary of State’s (despatch. But however forcible are the constitutional reasons 
fpr maintaining such a majority, there can be little doubt that it will be the 
butt of constant criticism and ridicule. The Native Press will never cease to dilate 
on the wastq of time and money that the arrangement involves, on the curtail- 
ment of tours, the neglect of inspections, the empty offices when the Council is 
sitting, the arrears of ordinary work, and the unedifying spectacle of some fifty offi- 
cials on the Imperial and Bengal Councils sitting silent in tneir places on the chance 
that they may be called upon to swell the official phalanx on a division. No 
doubt also, as sopn as these papers are published, the most will be made of 
what will be described as the “ broadminded and liberal ’’ attitude of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay who in their two schemes of a Provincial Council provide 
(excluding the Governor) in the one case for only 1 2 officials against 32 non- 
official^ and in the pther for 1 j of the former and 44 of the latter. For these 
reasons »t seems worth while to consider whether the mere numerical strength 
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J**port, p. 99. 


of officials can in any way be reduced. One obvious device would be, while 
taking power to nominate so many officials, not actually to appoint them until 
they are wanted. In the case of the Imperial Council, for example, the rule might 
be that the number of additional officials shall be not less than 8, the number 
required to represent the provinces, and not more than 21 the number required to 
counterbalance, by means of the President’s casting vote the solid voting-power 
of 30 non-officials. Proceeding On these lines, and assuming for the sake of 
argument that the Bills to be passed during a session were of such a character that 
the Government could count upon the support of a certain number of non-officials, 
nominated or elected, it is conceivable that the Imperial Council might be able 
to carry on its work without any more additional officials than the 8 provincial 
representatives. But if amendments to the Budget are to be proposed and 
voted on, and still more if members are to be allowed to propose resolutions, raise 
debates and call for papers on questions of general administration, it will be difficult 
to dispense with the full number of officials necessary to form a majority. 
The Government cannot afford to be beaten on the Budget or on a conspicuous 
question of policy unless it is clearly laid down that an adverse vote represents 
nothing more than an expression of opinion on the part of the Council and does 
not bind the Government to take any action. It may be urged in favour of this 
that resolutions of the House of Commons advocating public expenditure have 
no operative effect (May, page 572) and that resolutions relating to India (such 
as that in favour of simultaneous examinations, in India and England, for the 
Civil Service) are rendered nugatory by the Act of 1858 and have in practice 
not been treated as binding. But even for the purpose of defeating adverse 
amendments or resolutions, the extra officials need not be appointed for the 
entire session. If a definite period, say a particular fortnight, were set apart for 
the Budget discussions and for the moving of general resolutions, the necessary 
majority might be called into existence for that period only and then set free for 
their ordinary duties. An arrangement et this kind would reduce to moderate 
limits the waste of power inseparable trom the official majority. It would not 
however enable the Government to increase the number of non-official members, 
and it does not get over the objection that the demand for an official majority 
imposes an artificial limit on the expansion of popular representation. Indeed, 
as the number of officials resident at or near the head-quarters of the Imperial 
and Provincial Governments is not likely to be greatly increased in future, and 
we are going to use them all up now, it lollows that the official majorities con- 
templated in our present proposals will absolutely bar all further extension. 

33. It is probably for this reason that people have looked in other directions 
for some means of maintaining the supremacy of the executive Government 
without overcrowding the Councils with superfluous officials. Here I may note 
in passing that this principle — that the Government must in the last resort be 
paramount — has been recognised all along both by the advanced party and by the 
most liberally inclined officials. Mr. Bradlaugh’s first Bill of 12th February 1890 
which proposed (clause 9) an Imperial Legislative Council of 80 members, 40 
elected, and 40 nominated (of whom 20 must be officials and 20 might be either 
officials or non-officials) contained the following clause : — • 

“ 18. ( 3 ) The Viceroy and Governor General in Executive Council shall pos- 
sess the power of overruling the decision arrived at by the majority of the Council, 
in every case in which, in his opinion, the public interests would suffer by the 
acceptance of such decision ; but whenever this power is exercised a full exposi- 
tion of the grounds on which this has been considered necessary shall be published 
in the Gazette of India within one month, and ihe Viceroy and Governor General 
in Council shall report and explain to the Secretary of State ; and in any such 
case on a representation made through the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State by the over-ruled majority, it shall be competent to a Grand Committee 
of the House of Commons, appointed for the consideration of Indian Legislative 
Council Appeals, to consider the matter, and call for any and all papers or* 
information, and hear any persons on behalf of such majority or otherwise, and 
thereafter, if needful, report thereon to the House.” 

In proposing the fourth Resolution of the Congress of 1886, the substance of 
bead 7 of which is reproduced in the clause which l have quoted, Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerjee was at some pains to explain that the powers of the Councils “ are 
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to be of a limited character. They are not such as will displace or supersede the 
authority of the Executive Government, on the contrary, their exercise will be a 
source of material help to the Government.” Two years later Sir George 
Chesney’s Committee (which will hardly be described as illiberal or reactionary) 
while laying down for local Governments a principle equally applicable to the 
•Supreme Government, proposed not only that the Government should ordinarily l6 ^ nme H ’ pa8 ®* 
be able to command a majority in the Councils, but also, in view of the 1 9 ' 
necessity of preserving their supremacy and ultimate responsibility, that power 
should be vested in them “ to overrule the Council, and to adopt, suspend 
or reject an executive measure notwithstanding the vote of a majority of 
•Council It may be said that this was twenty years ago, and that since 
then we have travelled some distance in a less autocratic direction. But, as 
I have noted above, the Bombay Piesidency Association, who represent the Bombay prfcig> 
responsible section of advanced opinion, recognise the principle of the ultimate page is/ 
supremacy of Government over a majority of Council, though they propose to 
transfer the exercise of that supremacy from the Government here to a Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament at home, or, to be strictly accurate, from the 
Secretary of State in Council to a standing committee of Parliament, which in 
theory would be a non-party body, as both parties would be represented on it. 

Mr. Mudholkar of Berar, who represents the same point of view, does not go so 
far as the Bombay Association. In writing about the Budget he proposes to 
give the head of the Government “ the power to over -rule and set aside the vote 
of the majority and to pass such order in regard thereto as might appear to him 
proper.” Whatever may be the objections to the Association’s proposal, and 
they are many, it at any rate admits that the Indian Legislative Councils, even if 
deprived of an official majority, must be subordinate in certain matters to the 
Government of India and in certain other matters to the Government at home. 

There is no claim to independence ; no trace of the doctrine of 
swaraj ; and British supremacy is explicitly acknowledged in paragraph 86 of 
the Association’s letter. The sole attempt is to shift the ultimate authority from 
India to England, in the hope that the popular party would get more from a 
distant and comparatively ill-informed Parliamentary Committee than from as 
authority on the spot which is thoroughly conversant with the facts, and prohably 
also in the belief that the system proposed by them would in practice induce the 
.Government to go as far as possible in the popular direction in order to avoid a 
reference to the proposed Committee. It is right however to point out that while 
the Association protest against the principle of an official majority the Council 
proposed by them contains, excluding the Viceroy, 8 ex-officio and i6 nominated 
official members. So that, if the z members elected by the Chambers of Commerce 
voted on the official side, the Viceroy’s ordinary vote would make the numbers equal 
and his casting vote would turn the scale. In effect, therefore, the most advanc- 
ed of the bodies that we have to consider go as near as possible to conceding the 
very point which they dispute. Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola goes a step further. p age ig> 

He considers a numerical majority indispensable, but in order to prevent it 

fiom acting arbitrarily would provide that when three-fourths or four-fifths of 

the elected members vote against a measure it should be postponed for six 

months. Even this, however, is guarded by the proviso that if a measure is 

'* most urgent ” the Viceroy may overrule the elected members and sanction 

reintroduction within the period of postponement. The best Madras opinions 

demur with more or less emphasis to an official majority, but propound councils Madras prdcis, 

which afford either a substantial majority or a working majority based on tne 43^5,48*. 371 42 ’ 

casting vote, such as I have suggested above. The Bengal opinions contain 

■nothing of value. The British Indian Association object to an official majority, Bengal precis, 

but their reference to the casting vote admits its necessity in the last resort, page 8 ‘ 

■and they do not seem really to have thought the question out. r In the United Un!ted Pr0Tinces 
‘Provinces Munshi ‘Mad ho Lai sketches a council of 54 with only 16 officials : prdcis— 
the Aligarh Trustees insist on “ a standing and effective -majority for the p*|® *“• 
.Government while the ‘Maharaja of Benares says that ‘‘ it is not advisable Pa 
in any case to leave the legislative business of the Government o f India at the age x *°* 

.mercy of the non-official members ” and proposes a, system of double votes which 
■is examined below. The Burma opinions are silent on the subject. In Eastern Eastern Bengal 
Bengal and Assam Mr. Brown, Judge of the Assam Valley (districts, proposes that prfcis ’ 

the votes of ex-officio members should count double; and Kamini Kumar p 
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Eastern 
and Assam precis' 
page 17. 


Page 19 - 

Pun jab precis — 
Page 37. 

Page 39 - 
Page 57 - 
Page 60. 

Page 60. 


Page 49. 
Page 43. 


Page 68. 


infers— Chanda, a Sylhet pleader, would give the Government power to disallow hostile 
' r C1S amendments or would deprive a number of the additional non-official members 
of the power of voting. Three Commissioners of the Dacca Municipality stand 
alone in the opinion that an official majority is needless, because Government 
has a veto, the non-officials will not combine, and public business ought not to 
be dislocated. Among the Punjab opinions Mr. Justice Chatterji, the represen- 
tative of the pleader class, proposes an offici .1 majority of one ; Amar Singh 
objects in general terms but makes no suggestion ; the Hindu Sabha of Lahore 
propose what they describe as a safe reduction ; the Bar of Gurdaspur are in 
favour of a standing Government majority “ in the interests of general peace and 
order,” etc. Lai Chand, pleader. Chief Court, has no objection ; and Mul Chand, 
Government pleader of Sialkot, disputes the necessity of a majority but neverthe- 
less provides for one. The Muhammadans, so far as they notice the point, 
generally insist that Government must have a majority. Mr. Wilson proposes 
that the official members should do council work in addition to their ordinary 
duties and as a rule only be summoned to actual meetings; Mr. Douie remarks 
on the artificial character of an official majority voting by mandate and sug- 
gests that the Executive Council should pronounce finally upon Bills after they 
have passed through the Legislative Council ; and Mr. Maynard proposes either 
that official or ex-officio members should have plural votes on questions declared 
by the President to involve the supremacy of the executive, or that “ some 
decorous plan of voting by proxy ’’ should be devised. 

33. In paragraph 51 above l have examined the suggestion that while an offi- 
cial majority should be provided for, the additional members necessary to secure 
it need not be appointed until they are actually required. So many seats will 
be reserved — a sort of cadre — but the cadre will not be filled unless a conten- 
tious Bill, or a contentious section in an otherwise non-contentious Bill, is about 
to come before Council. It seems to me that the proposal to have what 
may be called a cadre-majority represents the simplest solution of the difficulty. 
It affirms the principle of the ultimate supremacy of the Government, but 
gives effect to it only in cases of patent necessity, keeping it in the back ground 
on ordinary occasions. It thus avoids the inconvenience and waste of power 
involved in taking a number of officers away from their ordinary work, and 
the continual exhibition of a numerical majority voting by mandate. 

34. The following less obvious modes of escape from these embarrass- 
ments may be noticed briefly 


United Province# 
precis, page io. 


(1) The proposal of the Maharaja of Benares that in a Council of 40 (or 
with the Viceroy 41) there should be 15 official and 25 non-official 
members and that each official should have two votes on certain 
scheduled subjects, the Viceroy having power to add any measure 
to the schedule. On non -scheduled measures officials would have 
only one vote, but the Viceroy would have a veto and the power of 
dissolving the Council. The Lieutenant-Governor regards the 
scheme as ingenious but not feasible. The objections that occur to 
rue are — 


(а) It is palpably artificial. 

(б) Some of the scheduled subjects are stated in very general terms. 

(c) The power to add to them is indefinite and would provoke criticism. 

(d) It is anomalous that the same person should have two votes on one 

set of subjects and only one on others. 

(2) The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces proposes that each 
official vote should on all occasions (and not merely with reference 
to particular subjects) count for two, the Viceroy having power to 
suspend the rule. His statement of the case (paragraph 24 of his 
note) should be read. 


, (3) A variant of No. (2), mentioned by Mr. Maynard, Commissioner of 

Trojab prfcis, paga Multan, that ex-officio members might be given more than a single 

vote, such votes being exercised only when the President declares 
a particular question to be one involving the supremacy of the 
executive authority. 



In favour of this it may be urged that the ex-officio members belong to the 
inner circle of Government and are conversant with the policy which underlies 
particular measures, so. that there are special reasons for investing them with 
extra voting power, which do not exist in the case of ordinary official members. 

The device would not help us much with Provincial Councils, as in Madras and 

Bombay it would add only two votes and none at all in the other Provinces. In 

any case, the head of the Government should not have a plural vote, as in virtue of 

his position he has a casting vote on an equal division. But if a plural vote for 

ex-officto members were introduced into the Imperial Council, it would be a simple 

matter to make the Secretaries to local Governments, and perhaps the Advocate 

General, (though his case is open to argument) ex-officio members of the 

Provincial Councils. It is possible, indeed, that this may be desirable apart 

from the present proposal. It may, perhaps, be added that a further argument 

in favour of a plural ex-officio vote may be discovered in the fact that it would 

lend itself to a progressive increase in the size of the Councils as the spread of 

English education brings forward new interests claiming representation, or leads Dicey Zaw . 

existing interests to demand more seats. If a plural vote can be justified by the«* ConstitZiion, 

peculiar position of the “ non -parliamentary executive” in India, there is no page4I^ • 

reason why the number of votes exercised should be limited to two, especially if 

that limitation has the effect of stereotyping the Councils. 

The suggestion that the plural vote should only be exercised on a decla- 
ration by the President does not commend itself to me. ' It will tend to con- 
centrate criticism upon him, a circumstance which may deter some Presidents 
from using the power, and it is probable that occasions may arise when 
the decision to use it or not to use it may have to be taken while a debate is 
proceeding and without opportunity for consultation. I should prefer to treat 
the arrangement as a cons titutiorml safeguard which the President may dispense 
with when he thinks fit. Every such dispensation would be a concession to the 
popular view and, as Mr. Craddock observes, would tend to raise their sense 
of administrative responsibility. On Mr. Maynard’s system the President would 
never make a concession ; he would merely refrain from using his power ; and 
whenever he did intervene, his intervention would be represented as an exercise 
of arbitrary discretion, while the instances of abstention would pass unnoticed. 

(4) Mr. Maynard also suggests that " some decorous plan of voting by 

proxv ” should be devised so as to enable the official majority to be 

used without being present in the flesh. Seeing that the practice of 

using proxies has been discontinued in the House of Lords, (where 

it had long existed by royal license) under a standing order of 1868 May’s Pariia- _ 

it seems hardly worthwhile to discuss the point. The usage “ a “eg r ^ 8) 37071?*' 

of clubs and Joint Stock Companies cannot be treated as a 

precedent for a legislative body. 

(5) It has also occurred to me that, in order to reduce the size of the 

official majority, it might be laid down that no Government proposal 
should be rejected by anything less than a two-thirds majority, the 
President having power to suspend this rule. 

A certain amount of support can be derived for this from the numerous 
proposals made in connexion with the Advisory Councils that a two-thirds or 
three-fourths majority should have an absolute or suspensory veto on any Govern- 
ment proposal. It may also be said that the defeat of a Government, which can- 
not go out on a measure which its members regard as essential, is of itself a con- 
stitutional crisis of such moment that special precautions must be taken to guard 
against the impasse which it would produce. The pioposal is however open to 
the objection that it would not enable the Councils to be expanded beyond a 
certain size unless additional officials were appointed in corresponding proportion. 

Given 16 officials, (8 ex-officio and 8 for provinces), and the two-thirds rule, 48 
non-officials could be elected or nominated and the Imperial Legislative Council 
raised to 64. But that limit could not be exceeded without bringing in more 
officials merely or mainly for voting purposes. A really large Council can only 
be constructed by giving officials plural votes, and raising the value of each vote 
as the size of the Council is increased. The idea is outre , but so is the entire 
situation, if regarded from the ordinary European point of view. 
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question 35. The inclusion of a ruling chief in the Imperial Legislative Council is 
ing objected to by a large number of persons, on the ground that it is anomalous 

ING chief, that an outsider should take part in making laws by which neither he nor his 
subjects will be affected, and that in most cases a chief can know very little 
about the subjects with which British Indian legislation is concerned. The Gov- 
ernment of Madras mention but do not endorse this criticism. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal approves of the inclusion of ruling chiefs because they “ are 
not altogether without concern in Imperial legislation.” The United Provinces 
says nothing on the point, but observes in connexion with the Imperial Advisory 
Council that ruling chiefs “ are likely to be shrewd and competent advisers on 
matters connected with our administration.” It may be added that on previous 
occasions ruling chiefs have been nominated as members of the Viceroy's Council, 
The Punjab Government is also silent, but in speaking of the Advisory Council 
notices “ the undesirability of allowing the chiefs to have too direct a voice in 
affairs concerning British India only. ” On the whole, I venture to think that 
a ruling chief should not form an obligatory element of the Council. When there 
happens to be a specially suitable man available, it will always be open to His 
Excellency to appoint him to one of the seats reserved for nomination, where 
he might at the same time serve the purpose of representing a religious minority 
such as Muhammadans or Sikhs. 


B,FPBESEN- 
TATION OF 
COMMERCE. 


Madras precis, 
PP- 34 . 38, 40, 46. 


36. There is a general feeling that the representation provided for commerce 
in the Government of India’s scheme is inadequate. The Lieutenant-Governor 
Of Bengal proposes that the number of nominations under head E. should be 
increased in order to give two members to the planting and manufacturing 
industries of northern India. The Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces 
supports the suggestion of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce that it and 
the Punjab Chamber should elect a representative either alternately or jointly. 
Sir John Hewett says that his personal experience has shown him that •t’he' 
Chamber of Commerce on the seaboard towns do not always understand and 
appreciate the needs of commerce in the interior of the country, and that the 
interests of the two bodies may clash. As to Indian commerce, he is strongly 
of opinion that it should be represented on the Imperial Council, but he can 
suggest no method of effecting this by election, and he therefore proposes nomi- 
nation. The Lieutenant-Governor of Burma recommends that one member 
should be elected by the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce. 

37. The Madras Government do not notice the point and the Madras Cham- 
ber of Commerce merely observe that the privilege of electing a member should 
not be confined to the Calcutta and Bombay Chambers, but should be extended 
to some at least of the other important Chambers. Mr. Twigg, 3rd member of 
the Board of Revenue, Mr. P. A. Booty, .Collector of Chingleput, and Mr. Rice, 
Collector of North Arcot, suggest that the seat allotted to a ruling chief should* 
be given to the Madras Chamber of Commerce ; Mr. Partridge thinks that if the 
Chambers have only two members all should be represented in turn. A number 
of non-officials in Madras would give a permanent elected seat to the local 
Chamber of Commerce. 


P p 6 ^ro. p ” ciB ' 3 8 - The Bombay Government say nothing about the constitution of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, but the Hon'ble Mr. Thackersey thinks that 
the Bombay Mill owners’ Association should be given a representative, the seat 
reserved for a ruling chief being dispensed with ; and a public meeting at Ahmed- 
nagar propose to give four commercial seats to Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and the Punjab and the United Provinces together. The Indian mer- 
chants of Bombay ask for at least one seat on the ground that the Bombay 
and Bengal Chambers of Commerce are exclusively European, and have only 
five or six Indian members and no Indian merchants on their Committees. 
The Bombay Presidency Association propose that two representatives of 
Indian mercantile interests should be elected by the provinces, those who pay 
a certain amount of income-tax being given the right to vote, and electoral 
colleges being formed according to the importance and value of the different 
trades and industries. If necessary the right may be exercised by 'rotation 
The Bombay Municipality suggest that the native mercantile community of the 
City of Bombay should be given adequate representation by election and the 
Hon’ble Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoohh says the same about -Indian mercantile 
interests generally. 
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39 .The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce complain that theii p ic ' 3 ’ pp> 

Association, representing the internal trade of the country, has been alto- 7 *' 
gether ignored. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce observe that in their 
opinion mercantile interests are most inadequately represented, and ask for two 
additional non-otficial members, one to represent the planting interests and to be 
selected alternately by the Indian Tea Association and the Behar Planters’ 

Association, and one to represent the manufacturing industry of northern India 

and to be selected alternately by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce. In the United Provinces the Hon’ble F 1 r °' f,acea 

Munshi Madho Lai proposes five commercial members representing the Chambers ‘ 

of Commerce, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Karachi and Cawnpore, and public 

opinion in Basti proposes four commercial members, two to be Indians. 

40. In Eastern Bengal and Assam four Tea Associations suggest that the a^Assam ptllw 
tea industry should nominate one member ; the Chamber of Commerce, Chitta^ pp 14, 15, 21, 22, 
gong, urge the claims to representation of the commercial interests of Chittagong 

in Eastern Bengal and Assam, and the Chittagong Port Commissioners suggest 
that there should be not less than one non-official representative of commerce 
and industry in that province The Hon’ble Sita Nath Ray would give 
the right of election to the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and to 
any association in Bombay representing Indian commerce there. The Agent, 

Assam-Bengal Railway, considers that commercial and industrial interests 
should be represented for each province. Mr. LeMesurier, Commissioner of 
Dacca, refers to the omission of any provision for the representation of tea and 
jute. 

41. In the Punjab the Hon'ble Mr. Wilson, Financial C ommissioner, suggests Pon i ab pr<5c! |> 
that a member should be elected alternately by the commercial classes of the Punjab, 70.' 49, ^ ’ s7 ‘ s ’ 
the United Provinces and the Central Provinces and those of Madras and Burma, 

the electorate in each case being individuals and firms paying income tax on 
Rs. 50,000. Mr. Humphreys, Deputy Commissioner, Delhi, considers that the 
Chambers of Commerce should have three seats on the Council, two being elected 
by the Bombay and Calcutta Chambers, and the third in alternate sessions by the 
three Chambers in Northern India and the two in Southern India. The Chamber 
of Commerce, Lahore, recommends that “ an additional commercial member 
should be allotted to Northern India and another to Southern India to be 
elected either conjointly or in rotation (the latter preferably) by the Upper 
India and the Punjab Chambers of Commerce and the Madras and Rangoon 
Chambers of Commerce respectively. ” The Hindu Sabha, Lahore, would give 
five members to the Chambers of Calcutta, Bombay, and other commercial 
Associations, three being Indians and two Europeans. The Punjab Trades 
Association think that the Chambers of Commerce of Madras, Upper India, the 
Punjab and Karachi should each nominate a member. In Burma Mr. Gates, the Burma . 
Financial Commissioner, and the Rangoon Municipality suggest that the Burma s pr c ' s * P 
Chamber of Commerce should elect a representative. 

42. I am not sure that this enumeration of opinions is exhaustive, but it is 
sufficient to show that there is considerable feeling in favour of increasing the 
number of commercial elected members. It is difficult however to find room for 
more than four commercial members, and it is doubtful whether merchants not 
residing in Calcutta will be willing to leave their own business in order to attend 
meetings of the Legislative Council. Taking four seats as the maximum likely 
to be available, I suggest for consideration — 

(1) That the Calcutta Chamber should have a permanent seat. 

(2) That two seats should be allotted to the Chambers of Commerce of 

Bombay, Burma, Madras, Upper India, Karachi and the Punjab on 
a system of rotation so arranged that it would be open to a parti- 
cular body to decline its nomination for one term and take it up 
the next. This would meet the difficulty noticed above. 

($) That Indian Commerce should be represented, at any rate for the 
present, by one nominated member to be selected by the Viceroy, 
with some regard to provincial or territorial rotation, in consultation 
with the local Governments concerned, who in their turn vould 
consult such Indian commercial associations as are of sufficient 
standing and stability to be consulted. That seems to me to be 
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as far as w’e can go at present- We cannot assign the seat in turn 
to Indian commercial Associations partly for the general reasons 
given in paragraphs - 9 — 6, below, and partly because it is doubtful 
whether such associations exist in every province. Nor does Mr. 
Wilson’s commercial electorate sound promising. It would contain 
too many conflicting interests, and the income-tax test would include 
European firms who would be already represented through the 
Chambers of Commerce. Finally commercial interests can hardly 
be said to be grouped by provinces : they go rather by territorial 
areas and the class of business that is done. These considerations 
can easily be taken into account under a system of nomination : it 
is difficult to adjust them to any method of election. 


'QUESTION 
OF ELECTION 
BY PROVIN- 
CIAL COUN- 
CILS- 


43. The Government of India’s proposal to assign seven seats to the 
non-official members of the Provincial Councils of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Burma is 
accepted by all local Governments, except the Punjab, which observes that as the 
number of non-official members on its Provincial Council will probably remain 
small, '' it would be difficult, though not of course impossible, to concede to 


them the right of electing a member for the Imperial Council.” The scheme, 
however, comes in for a good deal of criticism from other sources. Thus in 
Ma M*36 P atd48! ages Madras Mr Krishnan Nayar, member of the Legislative Council, observes 
that the number is inadequate to represent the smaller landholders, industry, 
capital, and the people generally, being only three more than are now elected Mr. 
Govindraghava Aiyar proposes that seven Councils should elect two members 
each and Burma one, making 15 in all. A similar Suggestion is mhde by the 
Madras Mahajana Sabha who remark that the Government’s scheme practically 
shuts out the educated classes, the real representatives of the people. ' Several 
persons propose that the number should be doubled, so that the seven provinces 
mentioned in our letter will each get two members. In Bombay the Presidency 
Association observe that the seven members to be elected by the non-officiat 
***, precis, members of the Provincial Councils, while 1 1 seats are reserved for election by 
Fge 1 * minorities and special interests, are inadequate to represent the vast masses who 


can be counted by so many millions, and that the real increase of the people’s 
representatives is only from four to seven, this being due to the addition of the 
three Provincial Councils of Eastern Bengal and Assam, the Punjab, and Burma. 
They accordingly propose that the number elected by the non-official members 
of the Provincil Councils should be raised from 7 to 16 so as to allow two members 
to each of the eight provinces. 


44. In Bengal the Bhagalpur Landholders’ Association also propose that the 
number of members to be elected by the Provincial Councils shbuld be raised 
Bengal precis, from 7 to 1 4 so as to provide for the representation of industries, agriculture arid 
pag ® 7 * the professions. The only person in the United Provinces who takes the same 

Unitea Provinces P oint is Mr - Madho Lai who proposes that seven Provincial Councils should 
prtcu, page 12. elect three members each, 21 in all. In Eastern Bengal and Assam, Manick 
Chandra Barua of Gauhati and the Bar Library Sylhet propose to raise the 
A^m er prtosfpages number from 7 to 14, the latter remarking that “ this will afford greater oppor- 
*7 and 84. tunities for the representation of minorities In the Punjab Lieutenant-Colonel 

Davies, Commissioner of the Jullundur Division, observes that if the non-official 
38. a pr <as,page members of the Provincial Councils are to be allowed to elect from outside their 
own number, a qualification for election should be distinctly laid down. Sir 
Punjabprdcis, page Thomas Gordon Walker is of opinion that the non-official members of a Provincial 
4 * Legislative Council will never form a satisfactory electorate. He goes on to say 

“ and I woqld not add the four'(j*e) provinces proposed by D (#)”. * The Honour- 
able Mr. J. Wilson, Financial Commissioner, suggests that the electorate should 
consist of the past and present non-official* members of the Punjab Council, who 
should be required to elect from among their own number alternately a Muham- 
madan, a Hindu, or a Sikh, unless they chose to elect a Christian, in which case 
his term of office should be excluded in reckoning the alternation* Messrs. 
Pages 43 »nd 60. Douie and Sykes would include .the Advisory Council in the constituency, while 
rage 48. <Ma]ot Popham-Young and Mr Atkins would give the Advisory Council the right 
of selection Messrs. Diack and Younghusband would appoint by nomina- 
Pagejo. ^ tion. Mr. Miles Irving thinks that election by the non-official members of 
the Provincial Council 1 would 'introduce “an element of disebrd by dividing 


Pag? 49* 


Pages 43 and 60 . 
Jfege 48. 

Page 50* 
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Hindus and Muhammadans and making the numerical p eponderance of one 
or the other a matter of serious importance He suggests that this difficulty 
might be got over by laying down that the members should be bound to elect 
by turns a Hindu or Sikh, and a Muhammadan, an adherent of some other 
religion being intercalated every fifth time. Malik Umar Hayat Khan takes the 
same view and fears that life-long enmities may arise in consequence. Several 
other Indians, Sardar Pratap Singh, Rai Sahib Mohan Lai, Pir Bakhsh, pleader, 
and Malik Chiragh Khan, are also advocates of nomination, but for the most 
part Indian opinion is in favour of extending to the Punjab the plan already in 
Operation in other provinces. Mul Ctand and Gonda Singh suggest that two 
members should be elected by each of the Provincial Councils. Burma opinion 
generally supports the Government of India’s proposals, but Mr. Gates suggests 
that the province should send two non -official members, one elected by the British 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, and the other by the non-offipial members 
of the> Provincial Legislative Council conjointly with the members of the Divi- 
sional Advisory Council suggested by him. 

45. Looking to the general trend of opinion it seems to me that the system of 
election by the non-official members of the Provincial Council, which has been 
in force ever since 1892, ought to be maintained in the provinces where it now 
exists, and, if possible, extended to Burma, the Punjab and Eastern Bengal 
arid Assam. The practice ranks now as an established precedent It is 
regarded, throughout the opinions, as providing an electorate for the educated 
classes, and the withdrawal of the privilege would be exceedingly unpopular. 

1 If it were to be withdrawn, it would be necessary to substitute for it a consti- 
tuency of a similar character consisting, let us say, in each province of the 
Senate of the University and the registered graduates of a certain standing. 
Assuming the electorate to be maintained, there seems to me to be consi- 

* derable force in the contention that the number of members assigned to it 
should be increased. There can be no doubt that our proposals have givqn rjse^o 
a general impression that they are aimed at reducing the influence of the educated 
classes in various- ways, and I think it would be politic to increase the .number of 
members to be elected by Provincial Councils We cannot, however, give each of 
the seven Councils two members without raising the total strength of the Council 
to an extent that would be inconvenient. I suggest as a compromise that the four 
provinces < which will have comparatively large Provincial Councils, namely, 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the United Provinces, should be allowed to elect 
two members, the three provinces with smaller Councils, namely, the Punjab, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam and Burma getting only one member each. This 
would raise thenausmber of -members elected by r Provincial Councils from 7 to 
1 1 whfch seems a fair allotment so far as the Provinces with Councils ( are con- 
•cerned. 

4 6. We have als6 to consider the case of the Central Provinces. The Chief 
Commissioner does not propose to create a Legislative Council at present, but 
suggests that the Central Provinces representative under head D ( b ) of the Gov- 
ernment of India’s scheme should be elected by the 8 elected members of the 

' Provincial Advisoiy Council outlined in paragraph 30 of his letter. The objec- 
tion to this is that the weight of official opinion is against election to the Ad- 
visory Councils atid if it is decided that their members are to be nominated, the 
Central Provinces must conform. Election by a nominated' Advisory' Council, 
however, would not satisfy the educated classes in the Central .Provinces.* Mr. 

* ‘MudHolkar, who represents those’ classes, proposes that the CentrahProvinces and 
‘Berar 1 should be represented on the Imperial Legislative Council by 3 members, 
one elected by the non-official members of the partially 'elective municipalities,.! a 
second by the non-bfficial members *of District Boards, and 1 the third, .by tall 
registered graduates of a British or Indian University of fk? years’* standing who 
possess certain .property qualifications. Mr 1 . R-obertson thinks that,onq nomi- 
nated member would be sufficient for the Centrail Provinces,. and suggests that 
the Chief Commissioner might select him from among three personsureconunend- 
ed by the Advisory Council. Mr. Walker prefers simple nomination/ if there is 
to be only one member ; but if there are to be two,* would .have themi elected by 
the Advisory Countii propoSediin -paragraph 5- of his* 4 ett,er,.nne by the dacbaris 
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BEPRESEN- 
TATI OK OP 
LANDHOL- 
DERS. 


and the other by the representatives of local bodies. I think the Central Pro- 
vinces has a fair claim to a member under D ( b ), and looking to the difficulty o£ 
forming a suitable electorate, 1 would have him nominated by the Chief Commis- 
sioner. 

47. Two other suggestions perhaps deserve mention— 

(1) That the constituency should be enlarged by including past and 

present non-official members of Provincial Councils. 

(2) That some restrictions should be imposed as to candidates, such as 

that only those persons may be elected who are or have been 
themselves members of Provincial Councils. 

The objection to the first proposal is that it may bring in as electors a 
number of old men who are out of touch with affairs, and whose votes would not 
be worth much. For the second proposal I think there is something to be said. 
It may fairly be argued that experience in a Provincial Council is a suitable 
qualification for the Imperial Council. As against this it may be urged that it is 
extremely unlikely that the members would ever elect outside their own number, 
and that this being so, it is a question whether we should run counter to the general 
feeling against imposing any restrictions at all on electorates in a case where 
such restrictions are not really required. It must be remembered, however, that 
in the case of the Provincial Councils it will probably be necessary to lay down 
some qualifications for the members to be elected by district boards and muni- 
cipalities, owing to the low franchise obtaining for those bodies, and it seems 
hardly logical to fix no qualifications for the Imperial Council. I suggest, 
therefore, a property qualification somewhat higher than that fixed for member- 
ship of the Provincial Councils. 

48. Our proposals regarding the representation of great landholders are con- 
tained in paragraphs 14-15 of the letter of 24th August 1907 . Three alternative 
methods are suggested, namely — 

(1) Election by a provincial electorate based on the payment of a certain 

amount of land revenue. 

(2) Election by the landholding members of the Provincial Councils, either 

from among their own number, or from among landholders paying 
* the amount of land revenue that may be fixed as giving the right 
to vote or to be a member of a Provincial Council. 

(3) Nomination. 

49. In their letter of 22nd May the Madras Government observe that the 
amount of land revenue paid is not a good test of either income or influence, 
because there are many zamir.dars whose peshka&h was not fixed with reference 
to the assets of their estates. The same may be said of the quit-rent paid by 
inamdars and tenants under zamindars, who pay as such no revenue to Govern- 
ment, while some of them derive considerable incomes from land. They propose, 
therefore, to base the electorate, not upon the amount of land revenue paid, but 
upon the income derived from land. If an income of Rs. 10,000 from land ik 
the minimum qualification for Madras the electorate would number 265, of whom 
159 are zamindars and proprietors, 59 inamdars, 66 riotary holders and one 
zamindar’s tenant. Madras consider that in the first instance this constituency 
should be tried. It is considerably larger than that suggested by the Govern- 
ment of India (100 — 150), but if the qualification were raised the electorate would 
almost exclusively represent one class, the zamindars, who will in any case prepon- 
derate. If election is found to be unsatisfactory they would have recourse to 
nomination. The Bombay letter omits all mention of the Imperial Council, and 
leaves us completely in the dark as to the manner in which the Bombay land- 
owning representative should be selected. In both of their schemes for Provincial 
Councils only three landowning members are provided for, which seems an unduly 
small constituency for the purpose of electing a member to the Imperial 
Council. The point will have to be cleared up in consultation with Bombay. 
Bengal proposes that the Provincial electorate should contain 100 — 150 members; 
that cesses indicating an annual value of, say, half a lakh should confer the 
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franchise ; that the member elected should belong to the landowning class ; 
and that the qualified landowners should assemble at Calcutta for the purpose 
of voting. The letter gives no indication that the subject has been 
worked out on a statistical basis. The United Provinces Government 
proposes that the landowners’ representative should be taken alternately 
from Agra and Oudh ; that in Oudh he should be elected by the British Indian 
Association, and that in Agra a separate electorate should be constituted, compris- 
ing 2S4 persons paying Rs.^0,000 a year land revenue, and all landowners 
possessing certain titles officially recognised. The object of this latter condition 
is to admit some landowners of influence who pay less than Rs. 10,000 land 
revenue. Candidates should be qualified as electors, and should reside on their 
estates at least six months in the year. It is suggested that votes should be sent 
by registered post (presumably to the Secretary to the Legislative Council), the 
letter being attested by the seal of the District Magistrate. We are not told 
what is to happen if no one gets an absolute majority. The Punjab Govern- 
ment does not express itself very distinctly on the point, but I gather from para- 
graphs 34 and 39 that the Lieutenant-Governor considers nomination to be the 
only course practicable under existing conditions. The Burma Government accepts 
our proposals, which make no provision for the election of a landholder in that 
province. Eastern Bengal and Assam proposes that in the first instance at any 
rate the landowning representative should be elected by the Eastern Bengal Land- 
holders’ Association. The Central Provinces proposals are contained in paragraph 
21 of the Chief Commissioner’s note. Mr. Craddock observes that an electorate 
based upon payment of Rs. 5,000 land revenue would comprise about 150 persons, 
but would include many money-lenders who had acquired land, and would exclude 
many ancient families It would also include many backward proprietors, and 
exclude men of smaller means but greater intelligence. Accordingly after dis- 
cussing, in a rather ambiguous fashion, the formation of an electorate composed 
of District Darbaris, he concludes that “ as a beginning at all events, it would be 
preferable for the representative to be nominated by the Head of the Administra- 
tion out of candidates selected from the various District or Divisional Darbaris ” 

The proposal is obscure. By whom are the candidates to be selected ? Are the 
Darbaris to vote, and if so, how ? Or are the local officials to make a selection 
and the Chief Commissioner to nominate from among the persons selected ? Or 
again, as is suggested by the last paragraph of Mr. Fox-Strangways’ letter are 
the Darbaris to elect by divisions and the Chief Commissioner to nominate from 
the five persons elected ? It seems probable that this is what is intended. But 
I think it unlikely that election by a number of Government nominees will satisfy 
any body. On the other hand it is possible that the proposal may be justified 
by the fact that all landholders of a certain status are in practice Darbaris. 

50. The Madras Landholders’ Association claim distinct representation for 
zamindars proper based upon payment of peshkash of not less than Rs. 10,000 
a year, or of land cess on an annual rent value of R s. 25,000. The candidate 
should be a member of the zammdar class, and should be elected direct by the 
whole body of zamindars. On the other hand, the South Indian Landholders’ 
and Traders’ Association consider Rs. 10,000 too high, and think that payment 
of land revenue of Rs. 4,000 or land cess on a rental of Rs. 20,000 would be a 
proper standard. They insist that the candidate should be a member of the 
same class as the electors. The Raja of Venkatagiri thinks that in the case 
of candidates the qualification of Rs. 10,000 land revenue should be relaxed so as 
not to exclude capable men, but he also holds that the nominee must belong to the Madras precis, p. 
landowning class. Mr. Krishnan Nayar, member of the Legislative Council, 3S< 
thinks Rs. 10,000 land revenue too high a qualification, and observes that in 
Madras it would enfranchise only about 80 zamindars residing in 12 districts. Mr 
Vijiaraghava Chariyar, ^-member, Legislative Council, objects to the special p ' 3 ?- 
representation of landowners on the grounds that they do not represent 
the people ; that their interests are opposed to those of the ryots ; and that recent 
legislation has been undertaken in order to restrict their powers. The District p. 38- 
People’s Association, Madura, say that out of the 920 zamindars only 80 pay Rs. 

10,000 a year and these are confined to 12 districts, “The ryotwari landlords 
paying Rs. 10,000 a year can be counted on one’s fingers, and probably are con- 
fined to the district of Tanjore. ” Mr. Rice, Collector of North Arcot, says that it P--o. 
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would be difficult to find 100 — 150 landholders paying Rs. 10,000 or possessing an 
equivalent income, and suggests that in any case the landholder’s franchise should 
be based on income rather than on land revenue because the latter varies greatly, 
precis, Cbinnaswami Pillai, Malabar, holds that the landowning member should be nomi- 
nated. N. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, High Court Vakil, Tanjore, thinks that the 
qualification for voting should be Rs. 5,000 and for election Rs. 10,000; that a 
general electorate would be impracticable ; and that the landholder’s representative 
should be elected by the landholding members of the Provincial Council either from 
among themselves or from other qualified landholders Periyaswamy Muthya Udayar 
makes a similar proposal, but suggests “ care being taken that the member elected 
is not one of the Provincial Council ”. The Raja of Pithapuram points out that there 
are only two zamindari representatives on the Madras Legislative Council, and sug- 
gests that the entire body of landholders should elect their representatives direct. 
Raja Vairicharia Virabhadra Razu, zamindar of Kurupum, thinks that the 
landholding electorate should consist of landholders with an annual rental of 
Rs. 15,000, or halt of that in the case of registered graduates. The Hon’bie Mr. 
Guruswami Aiyar would have no separate electorate for the landowners, but would 
give them an adequate voice in the general elections. Vasudeva Rao of 
Cuddapah remarks on the difficulty of forming a scattered electorate, and 
proposes that the Madras Landholders’ Association and ail District Associa- 
tions should elect the landholding member, who should have a land revenue 
qualification of Rs 10,000. Mr. Booty, Collector of Chingleput, con- 
siders that a landowning electorate of 100 to 150 would lend itself to 
the machinations of wire-pullers, and that “ the best result would probably 
be secured by a method of district voting delegates, the delegates selected by 
the respective district electorates meeting together in the presidency town to 
nominate their candidate”. The Madras Mahajana Sabha would give three seats 
to landholding associations. 


Bo -n bay precis, 51. In Bombay the Gujarat Sabha, Ahmedabad, suggest that the payment of 
p ' 15 Rs. 2,000 land revenue should give the right to vote and that landholders should 

it'd. not be required to elect one of their own class. The Hon’bie Mr. Gokuldas 

Kahandas Parekh observes that the great landholders would not necessarily 
represent the small ones, and that 7 seats out of 23 is disproportionately high. 
He suggests that the agricultural classes, through the district boards, should elect 
r ' l6 ' one member for each province. The Commissioners of Divisions propose that 

the Bombay landowning member should be elected by the whole body of non- 
official members of the Provincial Council from among one of the following 
classes 


(а) Nominated landholders. 

(б) Sind Jagirdars. 

( c ) Gujrat Talukdars. 

( d ) Deccan Sardars. 


The President, Broach Municipality, thinks that a landholder should be elected 
for each province by landholders having an annual income of Rs. 25,000 and 
upwards. The Bombay Presidency Association consider that the representation 
of the great landholders is excessive and should be reduced to three, the condition 
that they must elect from their own class being dispensed with. 


Beng,i prScis, p 7. 5a. In Bengal, the Behar Landholders’ Association approve generally of 

the scheme, but think that the electorate should be based on income 
and not on land revenue, and that the qualifications for Muhammadans 
should be somewhat lower than for Hindus. The Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce consider Rs. 10,000 land revenue too high a qualification. They 
give instances to show that the payment of a given sum as Government revenue 
is not a proper test and may work unequally. They propose that the qualifica- 
tion both for voters and candidates should be payment of Rs. 2,000 land revenue, 
or a net income of Rs, 25,000 from land, or the payment of income-tax on an 
income of Rs- 25,000. The Bhagalpur Landholders’ Association approve of the 
reservation of seats for landholders, and suggest that election should be by a 
separate constituency of moderate size ; that the member should belong to the 
class represented ; and that the qualification should be an income of Rs, 50,000 a 
year. The Orissa Association suggest that the amount of land revenue giving 



the right to Vote should be reduced from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 2,000. If this is not 
done, there will be very few voters in Orissa and most of them will be non-resi- 
dents. The British Indian Association think that the landholders should have B«ngai pr&fe, p. & 
an independent electorate in preference to election by the landholding members 
of Provincial Councils, and that the minimum qualification should be a net income 
of Rs. 1 2,000 from land as shown by the road cess returns. 

53. In the United Provinces, the British Indian Association, Oudh, claim that United Provinces 
they should elect a member in every term, and not alternately with Agra as pro- pr ^ cl5 ' p ' 9 ‘ 
posed by the local Government. The Landholders’ Association, Agra, suggest 

that there should be one member elected by landholders paying not less than 
Rs. 1 o.ooo land revenue. If, however, the member is to be taken alternately 
from Agra and Oudh they propose that he should be elected by their 
Association and other recognised Associations in Agra, the number of 
votes assigned to each being determined by the local Government. The Allahabad 
University suggest that the landowning electorate should consist of landholders 
paying not less than Rs. 5,000 Government revenue or owning land assessed 
at this sum, and all persons paying income-tax on Rs. 5,000, and that candidates 
for election should pay Rs. 25,000 land revenue or income tax on a like amount. 

The Maharaja of Benares thinks that the amount of revenue giving the right to P. 10. 
vote should be determined by the local Government, with reference to the 
number of landholders in the province, so as to give an electorate of 100 to 150 ; 
and that the electors should elect district representatives who would meet at the 
capital under the presidency of the Commissioner and vote by ballot. The 
qualifications for a candidate should be that he knows English enough to under- 
stand the proceedings (or is wealthy enough to employ a secretary to translate 
for him), that he pays land revenue of not less than Rs 10,000 a year, and that 
he lives on his own estate for at least six months a year. Raja Muhammad Ali 
Muhammad Khan, Talukdar of Mahmudabad, considers that the Talukdars P 
of Oudh should have a permanent member ; that the Landholders’ Association 
is not sufficiently representative of the province of Agra ; and that all landholders 
paying Rs. 5,000 land revenue should be formed into an electorate. Candidates 
should be landholders paying not less than Rs. 10,000. The Hon’ble Rai 
Sunder Lai suggests that all landholders in the United Provinces paying Rs. 

10,000 should elect their representative. The proposal that Agra and Oudh 
should elect in alternate terms is open to the objections that it places the more 
numerous landholders of Agra on the same footing as those of the smaller 
province of Oudh, and that it tends to perpetuate the division between the two 
provinces. Mr. Conybeare, Commissioner of Meerut D’vision, thinks that the P ., a , 
representatives of the territorial classes should be appointed by nomination, 
as the elective system would introduce wealthy money-lenders, prosperous 
lawyers, and others whose primary occupation is not landholding. Mr. Partridge, 

Commissioner of Gorakhpur, considers that Agra and Oudh should be re- 
presented alternately, and thinks that Rs. 5,000 land revenue would be a 
suitable qualification for the Asrra electorate. Mr. Lovett, Commissioner, p, 13. 

Benares Division, thinks that the landowning representative should be nominat- 
ed, as that method is more in consonance with the traditions of the land- 
holders and more likely to secure the best men. If election is thought to be 
desirable, he agrees that Agra and Oudh should be represented alternately, and 
thinks that in Oudh the British Indian Association should elect, and that in Agra 
a landholding electorate should be formed with a high property qualification and 
conditions as to residence Mr. Molony, Collector of Gorakhpur, considers 
land revenue of Rs. 10,000 a fair qualification, and agrees that the member might 
be chosen alternately from Agra and Oudh. Mr. Lindsay, Legal Remembrancer, 
sees no reason for apprehending that an electoral body composed of landed 
proprietors would fail to return a suitable representative. “ The wire-puller finds 
greatei scope for activity among an electorate which is confined to a small area.’* 

54. The Eastern Bengal and Assam Landholders’ Association suggest that the Eastern Bengal 
amount of land revenue qualifying for ^ a landholder’s seat should be reduced to Assam pt<oi ®’ 
Ps 5,000. Mr. B. K. Mullick, District and Sessions Judge, Chittagong, p. ‘15. 

would increase the number of landholding members to 10, the number of official 
members being reduced in proportion. He observes that the condition requiring 
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the landholding members to belong to the class of landholders is repugnant to 
the principle of representation. The apprehension that the landlords will be 
Eastern Bengal worked upon by wire-pullers who have no interest in the land is imaginary. Mr. 
and Assam precis. Abdul Majid, District and Sessions Judge, Rajshahi, says that if the landholders 
p ‘ l6, are elected by the Provincial Councils the electorate will be too small. On the 

other hand, if the entire body of landholders are elected they may fall into the hands 
of wire-pullers. He suggests therefore that the electorate should nominate several 
landholders, leaving the Government to select the member from among t^em. Mr. 
Luson, Commissioner, Chittagong Division, points out that payment of land revenue 
is not so good a criterion as the cess valuation, and on this latter basis suggests etn 
annual value of Rs. 25,000 as the basis of the franchise. Mr. Arbuthnot, Com- 
missioner of the Surma Valley and Hill districts, considers that the landholding 
member should be elected by the landholding members of the Provincial Council 
from their own class. In Assam an electorate based on the payment of Rs. 10,000 
a year in land revenue would include only the representatives of the larger Tea 
p )J 7 , Companies. The Deputy Commissioner, Sylhet, takes the same view and points 

out that in Sylhet the Rs. 5,000 limit would give an electorate of only five pro- 
prietors, some of whom are minors. The District Boards of Mymensingh and 
Backerganj consider Rs. 10,000 land revenue too high a qualification. Four 
members of the District Board of Dinajpur propose that the landholding members 
should be partly elected by the Provincial Councils and partly nominated, and 
p. ,8. that their number should be increased. The Chairman of the Dacca Municipality 

thinks that the landholding electorate should not be less than 150, and that the 
qualification should be an income of Rs 50,000 as indicated by the cess papers. 
p ig> Maulvi Mahibuddin and five other Municipal Commissioners of Dacca say 

that if land revenue is to be the basis, the amount should not exceed Rs. 500 in 
the permanently-settled areas, but would prefer a qualification by income as 
shown by the cess valuation. If a satisfactory landholding electorate cannot be 
formed on these lines the landholding members of the Provincial Council should 
elect from among their own number or from landholders qualified by income or 
payment of land revenue. This latter view is that taken by three other Municipal 
P.2o. Commissioners. The Chairman of the Chittagong Municipality thinks that the 

landowning members should be nominated. Mr. Marindin, second member 
of the Board of Revenue, suggests that the landowning representative should 
preferably be nominated or elected by the landholding members of the Pro- 
vincial Council either from among their own number or outside. He observes 
that it is difficult “ to define what a landholding member means, as a member 
may own landed property, but belong in reality to the commercial money- 
lending or professional classes and his sympathies and interests may not be 
identical with those of the landed aristocracy.” Nawab Salimullah Bahadur 
would reduce the amount of land revenue conferring the franchise to Rs. 5,000, 
or, if this cannot be done, would make special provision for Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, where the land revenue is far lower than in other 
parts of India for similar incomes. Maharaja Girija Nath Roy Bahadur of 
Dinajpur says that the landed classes would make the best members of the 
Council, but the number of seats open to them is too small. He suggests that 
the landholding representatives should be partly elected by the Provincial 
Council and partly appointed by nomination. The Hon’ble Raja Sita Nath 
P21< Roy considers Rs. 10,000 land revenue too high a qualification, and quotes 

instances showing that it is an inadequate test of income. He suggests that 
the payment of Rs. £,000 revenue and cesses, or an income of Rs. 25,000 from 
landed property, or income-tax on Rs. 25,000 should entitle a person to vote or 
to be a member. Syed Nawab Ali Choudhary says that if the minimum land 
revenue giving the right to vote is fixed at Rs 10,000, aristocratic and respectable 
_ families will be supplanted by a more recent class, most of whom belong to the 
legal profession and trade. He suggests, therefore, that the landowning member 
should be nominated, or, if this is thought contrary to the spirit of the reforms, 
that he should in alternate sessions be elected by the landholding members of the 
Provincial Council or nominated by Government. The Hon'ble Mr. Cathcart 
p observes that the qualification for the landholding electorate should be reduced 

" i3> to Rs. 5,000 land revenue, but that a provincial electorate would be impossible 

to work and would be controlled by w'ire- pullers. Mr. LeMesurier, Commis- 
sioner of Dacca, sees no difficulty in forming a landholders’ electorate, but 
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remarks that the qualification will vary from province to province and must 
be fixed for each “ so as to admit approximately the number of persons 
whom the Government of India may allot to the province as voters having 
regard to its relative importance among the provinces of India.” Mr. 

Hughes- Buffer, Magistrate of Backergunj, thinks that there would be great diffi- an f as ^ e s r s n lm 
culty in forming a landholders’ electorate for the entire province, and quotes p?23. SSlm P CIS ’ 
figures to show that in Backergunj only 12 Hindus and 2 Muhammadans pay 
Rs. 10,000 land revenue, and that of the Hindus tvo are women. Mr. Clarke, 

Magisfate of Mymensingh, thinks that the landowning member should be elected 
by landholders paying Rs. 10,000 land revenue, and that nomination would prob- 
ably be desirable in some cases. The Bar Library, Sylhet, suggest that the p 24. 
number of landowning representatives should be reduced from 7 to 2 to be select- 
ed in rotation from different provinces. 

55. In regard to the method of recruitment of a member to represent the 
landed classes, Punjab opinion is divided between nomination and election. In 
many cases no opinion is recorded or is recorded so vaguely as to be unintelligible, 
but on the whole the views expressed may be analysed as follows : — 


Class consulted. 

Number for 

Nomination. 

Election. 

European officers 

• » • 

26 

9 

Native officials ... ... ... 

* m • 

>3 

5 

Hindu non-officials (lawyers excluded) 


8 

20 

Muhammadan non-officials (lawyers excluded) 

... 

12 

7 

Lawyers 

... 

12 

7 

Anjumans, Sabhas and Societies ... 

t • • 

4 

14 

European non-officials 

• M 

I 

1 

Total 

III 

76 

63 


It is possible that the majority in favour of nomination might have been 
larger had not the Government of India proposal been presented as primarily one 
for election. The European officers who favour election are Messrs. Agnew, 
Bosworth-Smith, Sykes, Wakefield, Maynard, Boyd and deMontmorency, 
Major Thompson and Captain Elliott. A reference to their opinions suggests 
the inference that they too readily assumed that the question was not one as 
between nomination and election, but as between different methods of election. 
The same may probably be said of the opinions of many of the native critics who 
have advocated election. The main objection to election is, Mr. Douie 
observes that “ no satisfactory electorate could be formed. If payment of a large 
amount of land revenue is the qualification, I fear the list of electors will include 
persons who in no sense belong to the aristocracy or represent the old landown- 
ing classes An analysis of the proposals of those who vote for election 
indicates preference for the various methods as follows * 

No. of opinions. 


(1) A constituency based on the amount of revenue paid ... 30 

(2) Landholding members of the Provincial Council (as 

suggested by Government of India) ... ... 19 

(3) Various forms of electoral colleges* ... ... 7 

(4) Other methods f * t ... ... ... 7 

Total ... 63 
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Those who are in favour of the first of the foregoing, methods differ as to 
the amount of revenue which should qualify for the franchise, the sums suggested 
varying from Rs. i,ooo to Rs. 5,000. The majority are in favour of the 
larger figure. It is needless to discuss the suggestions for electoral colleges 
and other methods of election as the weight of opinion in the province is in favour 
of the landowning member being nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor. This 
solution has the further advantage that it will facilitate the redressing of inequali- 
ties as between Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadans. 

56. The Central Provinces non-official opinions do not appear to support 
the Chief Commissioner’s proposals. The Anjuman Islamia of Jubbulpore 
propose a mixed electorate of 150 based on an annual income of Rs. 5,000 ; and 
ihe Anjuman of Nagpur make a similar suggestion. Mr Mudholkar recommends 
that two members should be elected by landowners holding assessed land paying 
Rs. 20,000 as land revenue in zamindari tracts, Rs. 3,000 in ryotwari tracts, or 
rent-free land yielding an annual income of Rs. 20,000. The official opinions 
are in favour either of nomination or of an electorate based partly upon a money 
qualification and partly upon the district Darbari lists. 

57. In dealing with these various proposals I think we should endeavour to 
accept the views of the local Government where there are no weighty reasons for 
rejecting them on grounds of principle. The subject is one peculiarly within 
their knowledge ; they have presumably considered all the opinions sent up ; 
the tenure of land and the status, intelligence and educational advancement of 
the landowning classes differ widely from province to province ; and the for- 
mation of a uniform electorate is plainly impracticable. Now Madras, Bengal 
and the United Provinces put forward schemes for a provincial electorate which 
are described in the prdcis and, more briefly, in paragraph 41 above. In para- 
graph 15 of our letter of 24th August 1907 we expressed some doubts, on the 
grounds there stated, whether an electorate of landowners could be formed for 
so large an area as an entire province. Evidently these three local Governments 
do not share our doubts. Their view of the matter is borne out by the fact that 
from 1894, when Lord Lansdowne permitted certain classes of graduates of the 
Calcutta University to elect two fellows a year, to 1900 when Lord Curzon sus- 
pended the privilege in order to reduce the number of fellows a large electorate, 
numbering 2,000 in 1904, and scattered all over India, carried on the elections 
without any hitch by means of voting papers. In the case of voters who were 
not able to appear before the Registrar in Calcutta, the papers were filled up 
before a Magistrate, Judge, Sub-Judge or Munsif who countersigned them after 
satisfying himself of the identity of the voter by inspecting his diploma or other- 
wise. Chapter XUI of the present regulations contains provisions for the 
election of fellows by registered graduates on similar lines. If a large and very 
widely scattered electorate of graduates can be worked, I think it is a reasonable 
inference that a smaller electorate of landholders, confined to a single province 
and with managers and amla to assist them, will not prove unmanageable, 
especially if, as is the general experience, the various landholders’ associations 
lay themselves out to organise the voting. 

58. Having disposed of this initial difficulty, I turn to the particular pro- 
posals. The Madras scheme is well considered and supported by figures, and may 
I think be accepted as it stands. Bengal gives us no statistics, but at the pre- 
sent stage we need not„demur to the provisional qualification of annual value of 
half a lakh. The United Provinces plan for Agra is fully worked out, and we may 
agree to it. In all of them there will be further details to settle, but the principle 
is clear. 

59. Bombay say nothing about the Imperial Legislative Council, and it is 
difficult to gather from their proposals for their own Council whether they con- 
template the election of a landowning member to the Imperial Council or 
whether they intend to have recourse to nomination. The United Provinces pro- 
poses that the Oudh member should be elected by the British Indian Asso- 
ciation. Eastern Bengal and Assam would make use of their landholders’ 
association. These proposals raise the large and difficult question of the 
expediency of recognising election by associations. At first sight the method 
commends itself by its simplicity. The Government would either confer the 
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right of election on an existing association, or it would say to a particular class 
or interest if you will forma representative association we will allow your 
association to elect a member.” An infinite amount of trouble would thereby be 
avoided. The system, moreover, has precedent in its favour. It was spoken of 
with approval in the Parliamentary debates on the Act of 1892 and in one form 
or another it figures in all of the existing regulations. Nevertheless there are 
certain possibilities connected with it which may give rise to complications here- 
after, especially if the system is extended, and the electioneering spirit is at the 
same time stimulated by the expansion of the Councils, the extension of their 
powers, and the development of the principle of class representation. Stated as 
briefly as possible, the objections that occur to me are the follow ing : — 

(1) If the system is developed, on the lines indicated by Bombay and 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, as the standard means of giving 
representation to classes or interests, such as landholders, Muham- 
madans, Indian merchants, etc., which are scattered over large 
area, and not localised in a district or town, is it not probable 
that rival associations may claim recognition for electoral pur- 
poses and that it may be difficult to decide between them ? Even 
now there are in Calcutta two leading Muhammadan associations 
representing different degrees of religious orthodoxy, and two 
Indian Chambers of Commerce, one Bengali and one Marwari. It 
is most unlikely that these rival, bodies would amalgamate, and 
even if they did, the opposing factions would continue and each 
would intrigue to get control of the combined association. 

(2) In theory, at any rate, the recognition of an association as an 

electoral agency ought to involve some sort of investigation 

into the conditions of membership, etc., and periodical enquiry 

as to the maintenance of the original constitution on the 

strength of which recognition was granted. An association may 

be captured by a small ring of professional politicians ; its 

original character may be transformed by changing the terms 

of membership or by manipulating admissions ; 01 again the whole 

organization may exist, as Umar Hayat Khan remarks “ more 

on paper than in practice.” In this connexion his opinion and that So Pun] ’ ab pr<Scis ’ p ‘ 

of the Honourab'e Ibrahim Rahimtoola deserve consideration. Mr. Bombay precis, p. 

Carlyle thinks that associations as such are particularly liable to 281 

fall into the hands of cliques of pleaders at theit headquarters, and 

tells me that this has actually happened in the case of the Behar 

Landholders’ Association, which is run by a group of pleaders at 

Muzaffarpur. A scattered electorate may have its disadvantages, 

but it is less exposed to this particular danger. 

( 3 ) Again, supposing that two parties are formed within an association, 

that the election is disputed, and that each party charges the 
other with fraud, how is the Government going to settle the ques- 
tion ?> 1 have had to deal with disputed elections in Bengal, one 
to the Legislative Council and others to municipalities, and they 
were difficult enough, though the electorates were statutory bodies 
and the voting took place under official supervision. It would 
be hopeless to attempt to investigate the proceedings of a fluid 
body like an association. The contingency of a disputed election 
would have to be provided for in advance by laying down that, in 
case of dispute as to who had been elected, Government should 
have power to declare the election void and to nominate a member. 

But that is not a satisfactory solution. 

(4) Lastly, if associations are freely admitted as electing agencies, it 

seems not improbable that the Congress may claim recognition. 

They would point to their district committees and provincial con- 
ferences as establishing their representative character ; they would 
appeal to Lord Ripon’s speech on 6th March 1890, and to his 
action in inviting the British Indian Association to nominate a 
member to represent the landholders on his Council in the debates 
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on the Bengal Tenancy Act ; and they would argue that no other 
body so fully expresses what Mr. Gladstone referred to as “ the 
most upright sentiment and the most enlightened thought of the 
people of India.” If the principle of representation by associa- 
tions is admitted, it is difficult to see how we can stop short of 
applying it to the Congress. 

60. There is, however, no denying that the position is in some respects an 
awkward one. If we recognise associations, we run the risks indicated above. On 
the other hand, if we now refuse to recognise them, we shall land ourselves in a 
fresh set of difficulties. In the first place, we must reject the Bombay view of 
the question, and call upon them to form scattered electorates for their landown- 
ing and Muhammadan representatives on the Imperial Council, or else to fall 
back upon nomination. Secondly we must overrule the United Provinces as to 
the British Indian Association of Oudh, and Eastern Bengal and Assam as to 
their landholding and Muhammadan associations. Thirdly, we must apply the 
same principle to the corresponding portions of the elective machinery of the 
Provincial Councils. Fourthly — and this is the most serious difficulty of all — 
either we must withdraw the right of election from the European Chambers of 
Commerce and (in the case of the Provincial Councils) from the Trades Associa- 
tions, or we must be prepared to justify our action in allowing them to retain a 
privilege which will not 'be given to Indian associations and will, indeed, in the 
case of the Provincial Councils, be 6 taken away from some bodies which have had 
it for the last 15 years. The justification would, I imagine, take the form of say- 
ing that the object in view is to get European commerce represented ; that the 
merchants wish to be represented through their Chambers of Commerce which are 
the most convenient machinery available ; and that the arrangement in noway 
affects Indian interests for which more advanced and complete methods of repre- 
sentation are provided. Whether these a-guments will convince those who may 
■wish to make political capital out of what they will describe as an invidious distinc- 
tion between European and Indian associations, is a question on which I find it 
difficult to offer a confident opinion. 

61. That no doubt is the easiest solution. On the other hand, it may be said 
that the choice lies between two alternatives and that no compromise is possible. 
Either we must continue the present practice of giving seats to associations and 
be prepared to extend it from time to time ; or we must put every one on the same 
level and recognise no associations at all, whether European or Indian. If the latter 
course is adopted, European commercial electorates must be formed on the basis 
of income-tax or license-tax payments, registration being so arranged as to entail 
no disclosure of the income returned. They will no doubt organise their voting 
through their Chambers of Commerce ; the change will make little difference to 
them ; and the reasons for it can readily be explained. It may be urged in favour 
of this view that there is no precedent outside of India for conferring upon 
voluntary associations the privilege of electing members of legislative bodies 
“ in the manner laid down in their rules or articles of association for carrying 
resolutions or recording decisions upon questions of business brought before the 
association ” — rules which in the nature of the case may be altered from time 
to time without reference to the legislature If European standards are applied, 
an electorate of this type is little short of fantastic. It is true that it has been 
working in India since 1893, and has worked fairly well. But that does not justify 
us in concluding that it admits of indefinite extension, and the discussions of 1893 
make it clear that associations, like district boards and municipalities, were recog- 
nised as electoral agencies mainly because the Government had to devise some 
approach to representation in a great hurry and found no other machinery ready 
to hand. We are now attempting to build on larger lines and we ought to make 
sure of our foundations. If we are to be perfectly logical and consistent I see no 
escape from the conclusion that wherever in these schemes it is proposed to recog- 
nise associations, whether for commercial representatives, landholders or Muh- 
ammadans, the proposal should be rejected and a determinate constituency based 
upon land revenue, annual value, or income-tax substituted. We should then, 
at least, know where we are, and it would be for each constituency thus 
created to organise its own voting power by means of its own associations. But 
in matters political logic is not an infallible guide, nor is consistency much more 
than a doubtful virtue. 
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62. Putting the case of the Chambers of Commerce and Trades Association 
aside to be dealt with in the light of expediency and convenience, and assuming 
that Indian Associations of landholders are not to be recognised as electoral 
bodies, the following conclusions are for consideration : — 

(1) That the Madras electorate should be accepted. 

(2) That Bombay should be asked to form an electorate or to justify nomi- 

nation. 

(3) That the Bengal electorate should be accepted, subject to statistical 

verification. 

(4) That the United Provinces electorate for Agra should be accepted, 

and the local Government asked to propose an electorate for Oudh. 

(5) That the Punjab decision in favour of nomination should be agreed to. 

(6) That Eastern Bengal and Assam should be asked to form an electo- 

rate. 

(7) That the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces should be asked 

to reconsider his proposal for election by Darbaris combined with 

nomination, and to explain more fully why an electorate cannot De 

formed. 

63. The proposals of the Government of India regarding the representation tation" ^ 03 ? 
of Muhammadans are contained in paragraphs 18 to 19 ot the letter of 24th MtrHAMMA- 
August 1907. In connection with this Madras propose in their letter of 22nd I)A:EfS 


May an electorate comprising— 

Muhammadan non-official member of Provincial Council ... 1 

Muhammadan Fellows of the University ... ... 8 

Muhammadans deriving an income of Rs. 3,000 from land ... 52 

Muhammadans paying income-tax on Rs. 10,000 ... ... 1 10 

Total ... 171 


In paragraph 13 of their letter of the 26th March Bombay observe:— “ The 
question of creating a separate electorate for Muhammadans or other large 
communities, which is raised in paragraphs 16 to 19 of the letter of the Govern- 
ment of India has been fully considered by the Governor in Council. The 
Muhammadans are widely scattered over the presidency and are at present un- 
organised for the purpose of common action. It is, therefore, impossible to sug- 
gest any satisfactory scheme for the creation of a special electorate. In process 
of time, the Muhammadans and other communities may become politically con- 
solidated and it might then be possible to secure representatives nominated by cen- 
tral associations. In present circumstances the Governor in Council is strongly of 
opinion, that the proportionate representation of Muhammadans both on the 
Advisory and on the Legislative Council can be attained only by careful nomina- 
tion/’ Fhe wording of this passage hardly suggests that it was intended to 
apply to the Imperial Legislative Council, but, if Muhammadans can only be 
represented on the Provincial Council by means of nomination, it is obvious that 
no system of election can be applied to the Imperial Council. We may take it, 
therefore, that in the opinion of the local Government the Muhammadan repre- 
sentative of Bombay on the Imperial Legislative Council must be nominated. 

64. The Government of Bengal favours the election of Muhammadans and 
proposes an electorate constituted as follows : — 

(a) Persons having an income of Rs. 15,000 as shown by the road-cess or 

income-tax returns. 

( b ) Graduates of any University, whether Indian or European, of five 

years’ standing. 

It is suggested as an alternative that the educational qualification should 
be confined either to Masters or Doctors or to Muhammadan 
Fellows of the University, 

( c ) Holders of recognised titles. 
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Madras 
P- 35- 

P. 36. 

P. 38* 

P. 39- 
P. 40 . 

P. 48 . 

P-34. 


The United Provinces suggests an electorate comprising— 

(c) Persons paying Rs. 1 0,000 a year land revenue or income-tax— num- 
ber 1 60. 

(b) Muhammadan members of the Provincial Legislative Council. 

(c) Muhammadan Fellows of the Allahabad University— number about 20. 

(d) Trustees of the Aligarh College, not otherwise qualified, who are 

residents in the United Provinces. 

It is proposed that voting should be by post in the manner suggested in the 
case of landholders. The Lieutenant-Governor also observes that the two seats 
reserved for nomination under head E should be distributed among provinces 
not represented by election under head D (d). 

65. The Punjab view is that the Muhammadan representative equally with 
the landowning member, must be nominated by the ‘Lieutenant-Governor. 

66. Eastern Bengal and Assam suggests that, in the first instance, the 
Muhammadan representative should be elected by the Provincial Muhammadan 
Association. The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces says that the 
creation of a special electorate for the whole of a province would be a matter of 
much difficulty. He thinks that the chief representative associations of Muham- 
madans might be invited to select candidates from among whom the Viceroy 
would nominate on the advice of the local Governments concerned. 

67. All local Governments appear to accept without comment the proposal 
that not less than two Muhammadans should be nominated under head E. 

68. The reports of the local Governments make no attempt to summarise the 
opinions which have been collected by them and consequently convey no idea 
of the reception accorded to the Government of India’s proposals as regards the 
representation of Muhammadans. These are, as a rule, adversely criticised by the 
Hindus, who regard them as an attempt to set one religion against the other, and 

: - s , thus to create a counterpoise to the influence of the educated classes. In 
Madras Mr. Krishnan Nayar, member of the Legislative Council, considers the 
principle of religious representation unsound, and observes that in any case four 
seats is too many for Muhammadans, who may be elected by Eastern Bengal and 
the Punjab, and that the qualifications suggested for Muhammadan voters (land 
revenue, income-tax. and University degrees) should be extended to all voters. 
Mr. Srinivasa Rao, member of the Madras Council, demurs to the proposed Muham- 
madan electorate on the grounds that it introduces representation on the basis 
of religion; that the Muhammadans are not homogeneous and are divided into 
about 73 sects ; that interests go by occupation and not by religion ; and that 
if religious representation is recognised in the case of Legislative Councils it 
cannot be excluded from local boards and municipal councils. For these 
reasons he would restrict the Muhammadans to three nominated members. The 
District People’s Association, Madura, consider the election of two members by 
Muhammadans unworkable, as electorates would be difficult to form, and 
inexpedient as emphasising race prejudices. The Chairman, Municipal 
Council, Parlakimedi, objects to the reservation of two nominated seats for 
Muhammadans, who have two elected seats allotted to them, and may also 
be elected by the Provincial Councils. Mr. Nayudu of North Arcot 
observes that representation is given to Muhammadans out of proportion to 
their numbers and that while votes are assigned to Muhammadan payers of 
income-tax and registered Muhammadan graduates this privilege has not been 
extended to other classes. Several Hindus propose to give Muhammadans only 
two or three seats and others suggest that they should be nominated. On the 
other hand, some Hindus take the same line as the Madras Mahajana Sabha 
who, after advocating territorial representation and contending that there is 
no reason for constituting the councils on a sectarian basis, go on to say— 
“ Seeing however that the Muhammadan subjects of His Majesty are anxious 
that they should have special representatives of their own, it is not proposed 
to raise any objection to such special representatives being nominated or 
elected tc fhe Council. ” So also the South Indian Landholders’ and Traders' 
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Association think that there should be separate class representation for 
Muhammadans, Christians and others, because “in this Presidency at least one 
class and one profession have had hitherto the virtual monopoly of the non-offi. 
cial loaves and fishes of the Government.” The Muhammadans themselves 
are not altogether satisfied with the Government of India’s proposals. Muham- 
mad Reza Khan, a member of the Legislative Council, says that the property Madras p^cis, 
qualification suggested is too high and must be reduced as the Muhammadan p ' 3S ‘ 
community is comparatively poor and backward. Muhammad S’Chamnad Sahib p. 40 . 
thinks four Muhammadan seats insufficient. Ammu Sahib would raise the number 
of Muhammadans to six, to be elected in all provinces by an electorate as in p - 41- 
paragraph 1 8 of the Government of India’s letter, both officials and non-officials 
being eligible to vote or to be elected, as almost all the best educated 
Muhammadans are officials. Ghulam Muhammad Ali Sahib, Prince of Arcot, p 
would add one more Muhammadan member and adopt an electorate as in * 43 ’ 
paragraph 17 of our letter. Ghulam Muhammad asks for a Muhammadan 
representative from each province and an electorate composed of registered 
graduates and recognised associations. Muhammad Husain would reserve six p. 4 s. 
seats, three elected and three nominated, for Muhammadans, and thinks that 
the members should be selected from among the Muhammadan members of 
the Provincial Councils. Muhammad Assaudin Ahmed would assign eight p - 46 - 
seats, four nominated and four elected to Muhammadans. The general tendency 
of official opinion is to doubt whether a Muhammadan electorate could be worked, 
and to suggest that their claims should be met by nomination. 

69. Hindu opinion in Bombay is strongly opposed to the idea of a Muham- Bombay pr4cis ’ p< 
madan electorate. The Hon’ble Mr Thackersey remarks that sepai ate represen- 
tation for Muhammadans is wrong in principle, and cannot be applied in a country 

where sects and sub-sects are so numerous without giving rise to heart-burning and 
irritation ; that if Muhammadans are separately represented they should neither 
vote nor stand as candidates under the general franchise ; that the franchise 
should be uniform and should not include different qualifications for Hindus and 
Muhammadans ; and that the Viceroy should not be bound down to appoint two 
Muhammadans if a sufficient number have entered the Council in other ways. 

A public meeting at Ahmednagar condemn the principle of election by caste, 
class, or creed. The Ahmednagar Municipality would allow Muhammadans to p ' 15 ’ 
elect, but would give them only two out of 25 elected members. The Bombay 
Presidency Association object strongly to the creation of a special Pp 18 19. 
Muhammadan electorate, but make provision in their scheme of a Council for the 
election of two members by the Muhammadan community. The Muhammadans, 
on the other hand, express themselves as dissatisfied with the Government of 
India’s proposals. The Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay, and Mr. Kazi Kabiruddin Ptl4> 
claim at least six seats for Muhammadans, and the former body suggest as an 
alternative that the two seats reserved for nomination of Muhammadans should 
be distributed among the seven provinces by rotation. His Highness the Aga 
Khan is “ painfully shocked to learn that Government suggests nominating two 
out of four Muhammadan representatives. ” He observes that Muhammadans p> 1? 
nominated by Government cannot be representative, and even if they were, could 
not carry the weight of elected members ; that an electorate might be easily 
formed ; and that all the four seats allotted in the scheme should be made over 
for election. Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoolah makes the same proposal, and adds p . 19- 
that if no Muhammadans are elected by the non-official members of the Provin- 
cial Councils the Viceroy should appoint one or two by nomination. The 
Commissioners of Divisions, the only official opinion sent up by Bombay, are 
impressed with the difficulty of forming a Muhammadan electorate, and think 
that the Muhammadan member should be elected by all the non-official members 
of the Provincial Council. 

70. In Bengal the British Indian Association object to the reservation of four Ben § al pr&is,p. 8. 
seats for Muhammadans on the grounds thac members of other religions may 

claim separate representation ; that class distinctions in legislative matters have 
been unknowh since the establishment of British rule ; that, exclusive electorates 
" tend to break the growing solidarity of the various races in India”; and that 
the Muhammadans constitute only about 21 per cent, of the whole population of 
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India, the bulk belonging to Eastern Bengal, the Punjab and the Frontier Prov- 
ince. For these reasons they reconsider that the special Muhammadan seats should 
be omitted to make room for representatives of the Universities. Raja Peary 
Mohan Mukherji, the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, and theBhagalpur 
Landholders’ Association take much the same view, the last named body recom- 
mend that the claims of Muhammadans may be met by nomination. Nawab Abdul 
Rahman doubts whether a special Muhammadan electorate can be worked in 
Bengal and Eastern Bengal, and proposes that the Muhammadan seats should be 
filled by nomination until Muhammadans are sufficiently advanced educationally 
to appreciate the advantages of the franchise. The Central National Muham- 
madan Association suggest that the electorate for Muhammadans in paragraph 
18 (a) of the Government of India’s letter should consist of both past and pre- 
sent non-official members of the Provincial Council. Both the Nawab and the 
association appear to accept the number of seats allotted as adequate. 

71. In the United Provinces the Maharaja of Benares thinks that the words 
“not less than two to be Muhammadans ” should be expunged from head E. He 
regards the four places reserved for Muhammadans as “rather too little,” but 
observes that Muhammadans may be returned under heads D (6) and D ( c ), and 
that if necessary the Viceroy might nominate all four. He disapproves of an all 
India electorate, suggests a provincial electorate which might elect in rotation, and 
adds that the Viceroy’s nominees might be as many as four, to be chosen from the 
provinces which are not electing a member. He would thus apparently give the 
Muhammadans six members, two elected and four nominated. The Hon’ble Ral 
Nihal Chand of Meerut describes the reservation of seats for Muhammadans as ‘ a 
departure from the old neutral policy of the British Government” which will produce 
great heart-burning amongst Sikhs, Parsis and others. His view is that the 
electorates should be composed of all classes and creeds, and he thinks that if 
seats are to be reserved for classes and religions, the reservation should be based 
on the proportion of each religion or class to the population. The Hon’ble Rai 
Sunder Lai, of Allahabad, does not object to four seats or even more being assigned 
to the Muhammadans, but demurs to the reservation of four seats in addition 
to any rvhich they may obtain otheiwise ; to election by their own co-reli- 
gionists ; and to the large electorate described in paragraph 17 of the Government 
of India’s letter. The Hon’ble Mr. Madho Lai considers religious representation 
“ foredoomed to failuie ” and makes no provision for the special representation 
of Muhammadans in his scheme of a Legislative Council. Raja Rampal Singh 
of Rai Bareilly considers the Government of India’s proposal likely to cause 
“ blood between the Hindus and the Muhammadans who have been living 
as brothers for centuries, and the Government will be blamed for that.” The 
Trustees of the Muhammadan College, Aligarh, suggest that each of the eight 
provinces should have at least one elected Muhammadan representative, and 
that, in addition to these, they themselves should be allowed to return one 
member on their own account. Sir Faiyaz Ali IChan also asks for eight Muham- 
madan members to be elected, one in each province, by an electorate composed 
of the Muhammadan members of municipal and district boards, fellows and five- 
year graduates of the university, and Muhammadans paying more than Rs. 3,000 
land revenue or income-tax or over Rs. 3,000. The Raja of Mahmudabad 
appears to be satisfied with the number of members assigned, and merely 
makes suggestions as to. the composition of the electorate. The officials 
consulted see no difficulty in managing a special Muhammadan electorate. 

72 _ The Government of India’s proposal that two members should be elected 
by special Muhammadan electorates has excited much controversy in the Punjab, 
t t ^ e S rea t ma j°rity of the Hindu critics, but with the exception 

of Lhaudhari Sardar Khan, Extra-Assistant Commissioner, all the Muhammadans 
are in favour of the measure as securing their minority rights. Eighteen 
Hindus allow the proposal to pass without objection, but many of them stipulate 
that some corresponding provision be made for Sikhs, and urge that it is not 
necessary specifically to reserve nominated seats for Muhammadans under E 1 he 
bitterest opponents of any concession to Muhammadans are the Hindu lawyer 
class headed by Mr. Justice Chatterji, whose opinion may be taken as repre- 
sentative and covers all the points taken. The majority of the European officials 
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are opposed to the election of two members by Muhammadans. They are not 
opposed to the protection of the minority rights of Muhammadans. Their 
objection is to conferring a right of election on Muhammadans which would not 
be enjoyed by members of other communities. The only European officers who 
support the Government of India’s proposal under D (d) are Messrs. Maynard, 

Waring, Clarke, deMontmorency, Bosworth-Smith, Malan, Henriques, Wakefield, 

Gibson, Irving and Boughey and Majors Egerton and Barton. It will be noticed 
that the names of most of the senior and more experiencd officers are absent from 
the above list. By the latter the proposal is condemned— 

(1) on account of objections to election as such ; 

(2) on account of the difficulty of forming an electorate ; 

(3) because the rights of Muhammadans can be safeguarded by nomina- 

tion j 

(4) because class legislation in general is invidious ; 

(5) in particular because Hindus and Sikhs would justly resent electoral 

privileges being conferred on Muhammadan Fellows and Gra- 
duates, Muhammadan payers of income-tax and land revenue, and 
Muhammadan members of the Provincial Council, which would 
not be enjoyed by Hindus and Sikhs of the corresponding classes. 

There is little in the Muhammadan opinions to support the view that nom- 
ination would be accepted by them in lieu of election even if their requirements 
in the matter of the number of seats to be reserved for their community were met. 

Only five or six voices are raised in favour of nomination, but these include M. 

Rahim Bakhsh, President of the Bahawalpur Council, the Patiala Khalifa Makh- 
dum Hasan Bakhsh and Malik Umar Hayat Khan The proposal for election 
was included in the Government of India’s scheme at the instance of the Muham- 
madan deputation which waited on His Excellency in October 1906. It has 
the advocacy of the Muslim league and the various Anjumans as well as of the 
Observer newspaper, and Muhan madan opinion is therefore more or less com- 
mitted to its support. They probably also feel that the possession of exclusive 
electoral privileges would be a distinct triumph over their Hindu rivals. Stress 
is laid in the Punjab opinions on the objection to a Muhammadan electorate 
which arises from the claims of the Sikhs. Many Sikh gentlemen and 
European officers urge that there is no good reason, in the case of the Punjab at 
least, for refusing to the Sikhs a recognition accorded to the Muhammadans. If 
elective privileges are conferred on Muhammadans why not on Sikhs also? 

To do so would, however, further intensify the dissatisfaction of the Hindus at 
being excluded from elective privileges. It is argued therefore that only by 
nomination can the rights of both Muhammadan and Sikh minorities be secured 
without giving rise to the charge of class preference. 

73. Among the Hindu opinions sent up by Eastern Bengal and Assam several e. B.and Assam 
protest on general grounds against the reservation of a certain number of seats for P t6cis > p- a * 
Muhammadans as being likely to create dissension and prevent the fusion of class 
interests. A moderate view is taken by the Bar Library, Sylhet, who observe that 
it would “ perhaps be unwise to disregard the fact that the great bulk of educated 
Muhammadan opinion in India is in favour of separate representation,” but that, if 
this is given to them, there should be special seats for Hindus as well, and in every 
provinqe the franchise for Hindus and Muhammadans should be alike. “ It is 
necessary to point out in this connexion that the scheme of direct representation 
suggested for the Imperial Council violates this principle. Muhammadan land- 
holders of moderate income will exercise the privilege of directly electing a member 
to the Imperial Council, while a Hindu possessing the same or higher qualification 
will find no such opportunity to exercise that right.” Among Muhammadans 
the Provincial Muhammadan Association approve of the Government of India’s 
scheme, and suggest that the income qualification for Muhammadan electors • 
should be reduced to Rs. 5,000, A similar suggestion is made by the Chair- p jg 
man of the Dacca Municipality by six Municipal Commissioners of Dacca and p". 19! 
by Nawab Saliraollah. Mr. Abdul Majid, District and Sessions Judge of p. l6# 

Raj shahi, approves of the electorate suggested in paragraph 18 of the Govern- 
ment'of India’s letter, but would substitute graduates of ten years’ standing for 
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Eastern Bengal Muhammadan Fellows of the University. The Nawab of Tipperah and Nawab 
and^Asssm pr ws, Qfjowdhry as k f or s i x Muhammadan seats and Maulvi Himayat-ud-din 
Ahmed claims seven so as to give each province a representative. The official 
,24. opinions are mainly occupied with the question whether a Muhammadan elec- 

torate can be formed. Mr. Brown, Judge of the Assam Valley Districts, thinks 
that the election of Muhammadans had better be left to associations, or to 
nomination until such associations have been formed. Mr. Luson, Mr. Strong, 
Mr. Arbuthnot and the Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet favour election by the 
Muhammadan members of the Provincial Councils. Mr. Gruning thinks that 
Muhammadans of position should be nominated as they will not come forward if 
they have to canvass for votes. Mr. Henniker, Mr. Marindin, Mr. Hughes-Buller 
p. i6,p.2o. and Mr. Donald also prefer nomination. On the other hand, Mr. LeMesurier, Mr. 

p. 22. p. 23. Clarke, Mr. Allen, Mr. Halliday, Colonel Woods and the Deputy Commis- 

p. 18." sioner of Kachar see no difficulty in forming a special electorate. 

74. In the Central Provinces Mr. Mudholkar (para. 29 of his opinion) 
demurs on principle to the differential treatment of Muhammadans and endeavours 
to show that they have received sufficient representation under the existing 
system and that the concessions which they ask for will do them more harm 
than good. He concludes, however, that since “ Government have thought it 
desirable to grant (for evidently political reasons) special concessions and privi- 
leges to the community, the Hindus do not wish to oppose it, so long as this 
privileged special treatment does not deprive the other communities of their 
just rights and influence.” In the scheme propounded in paragraph 33 of his 
letter he gives the Muhammadans two seats by special election and says that to 
give mote would be unfair as in the Punjab and Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
where they form a majority of the population, they can “ safely count upon getting 
at least four out of the six assignable to these two provinces. There is great 
probability of their getting at least two more.” Mr. Robertson- would give the 
Muhammadans one elected and one nominated seat in the Council of 40 which 
he proposes. Mr. Mahdi Hasan, quoted by Mr. Phillips, thinks the two elected 
seats proposed by the Government of India inadequate, both to the numerical 
strength and to the political importance of Muhammadans, and suggests 
the addition of 4 Muhammadan seats, two under head D (t) for Sind and 
the North-West Frontier Province where Muhammadans would certainly be 
elected, and two under head D (rf) for Muhammadans as such This would give 
them six elected seats in all. Sir Bipin Bose and Mr. Chitnavis are described 
in paragraph 8 of Mr. Napier’s letter as objecting to the reservation of two 
nominated seats for Muhmmadans on the ground that they will be sufficiently 
’’epresented by election. 

75. In considering what recommendations should be made to the Secretary 
of State the following questions have to be dealt with. 

76. The question of recognising associations for the purpose of electing 
members. — If the view taken on this subject above is accepted, it follows that the 
Eastern Bengal and Assam proposal to call upon the local Muhammadan Asso- 
ciation to elect a member when the turn of the province comes round must he 
set aside and the local Government instructed to form an electorate. The basis 
of the electorate would be mainly a question for them, but we might give them 
a lead or at any rate let them know what other Governments have proposed, 
The Central Provinces’ suggestion must also be rejected for the same reasons. 

77. To -what extent is nomination to be admitted? — Muhammadan opinion 
generally is adverse to nomination, which seems to be regarded as an inferior 
method of representation. The All-India Muslim League consider it undesirable 
that one province should be represented by an elected member .and another by 

* Bombay precis, a nominated member. The Aga Khan protests strongly against nomination 
P*7- and Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoolah takes the same view. On the other hand Malik 

p . p “i abf P r&i, > U mar Haiyat Khan strongly advises that in the Punjab the two Muhammadans 
should be nominated and not elected. I think the decision should as far as 
possible be left to local Governments. If a particular Government says that it 
cannot form an electorate and must fall back upon nomination, I do not see how 
we can overrule it on general political grounds, or for the sake of uniformity. 
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• J 8 . The composition of the electorates .— *Here again I would give local 

Governments a free hand unless their proposals are plainly open to objection. 
The Madras and United Provinces electorates strike me as well devised. In the 
Bengal scheme there are some doubtful features — 

(a) The proposal to allow Muhammadan graduates as such to elect direct 
to the Imperial Council has been a good deal attacked on the 
ground that a similar privilege is not given to Hindus. The objec- 
tion is by no means conclusive, but it would be as well to present 
as few vulnerable points as possible. There are 427 Muhammad- 
dan B. A.’s in Bengal. 

(£) As to the alternative suggested, Muhammadan Fellows are suitable 
electors, but in the Calcutta University, there are only six of 
them. Muhammadan M. A.’s number 69. No Muhammadans 
have taken the Doctor’s degree. 

(c) I also have misgivings about conferring votes on Muhammadan title- 
holders, numbering in Bengal 53, officials 13 and non-officials 40. 
They are of course highly respectable and of mature age. But they 
are necessarily Government nominees and we may be charged with 
trying to water the electorate. On the other hand, if title-holders 
are to vote in the United Provinces landholding electorate, a pro- 
posal for which Sir J ohn Hewett makes out a good case, why 
should they not vote in the Bengal Muhammadan electorate? If we 
admit them, we shall have to settle whether official title-holders 
are to vote, a point on which Bengal is silent. 

79 The question of the franchise overlapping . — Exception has been very 
generally taken to the formation of special Muhammadan electorates, on the 
ground that Muhammadans will get votes in these electorates in addition to their 
votes as landholders and as members of Provincial Councils, and that this will 
give them excessive representation. The argument seems to me merely a make- 
weight intended to strengthen the general case against a Muhammadan elec- 
torate. Hindus will vote as landholders and as members of Provincial Councils, 
and in both of these categories will greatly outnumber the Muhammadans, even 
where, as in Eastern Bengal and Assam, the Muhammadans are in a majority 
in the general population. The creation of a Muhammadan electorate will not do 
more than give Muhammadans a fair share of representation. 

80. The question of proportionate representation —-Paragraph 16 of the 
letter of 24th August read with His Excellency’s reply to the Muhammadan 
deputation of October 1906 has been construed as irdicating an intention on the 
part of the Government of India to give Muhammadans more seats than their 
actual numbers would entitle them to in a scheme worked out on a strictly 
proportional basis. This has evoked many protests against the undue favour 
supposed to have been shown to Muhammadans and it is freely asserted that the 
published scheme gives that community too many seats. Now taking the Census 
figures for British India given at page 688 of Volume II of the Council papers 
there are in round numbers 159 millions of Hindus and 54 millions of Muhamma- 
dans being 68 per cent and 23 per cent, respectively of the total population. 
In point of fact this exaggerates the preponderance of the Hindus, for the 159 
millions includes a number of low caste people who are only Hindus by courtesy 
and several million Animists who are not Hindus at all. But putting this 
aside, and assuming for the sake of argument that there are to be 30 non- 
official seats, the Muhammadans ought, on a strictly numerical basis and 
without making any allowance for their political importance, to get 6 ‘g or 
say 7 and the Hindus 20. Their complaint that 4 seats is^ insufficient has 
more foundation in fact than appears at first sight. And if it is said that they 
may get 3 more seats under other heads, that line of argument is open to the 
rejoinder first that the contingency is most improbable, and secondly, that if a 
certain number of seats is due to them in their character of a one-third nrinority, 
they ought at least to have that number absolutely secured, and not to be left 
to scramble for the balance required to make it up. On the whole, however, I 
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think it will be sufficient if the Muhammadans are given 4 elective seats in the 
provinces where they are most numerous, Eastern Bengal and Assam, Bengal, 
the Punjab, and the United Provinces, the number of nominated seats being 
so fixed as to make it possible to nominate Muhammadans for Bombay and 
Madras. Burma and the Central Provinces may be left out of account as the 
number of Muhammadans in those provinces is insignificant. 

81. The question of religious representation . — The papers teem with 
assaults on religious representation as such. But, as a rule, the assault is not 
pressed home, and some of the people who cry out most loudly against the 
principle end by protesting that they would not for the world stand in the way 
of the Muhammadans getting what they want. The British Indian Association 
of Calcutta is alone in proposing that the seats assigned to the Muham- 
madans should be handed over bodily to the universities. The fact, of course, is 
that the Indian Muhammadans are much more than a religious body. They form 
an absolutely separate community, distinct by marriage, food, and custom, and 
claiming to belong to a different race from the Hindus. The argument from 
religion is a mere echo of European catchwords. It has no substarice in it, but 
it has to be answered. 

82. The conclusions which I submit for consideration on this branch of the 
subject are — 

(1) That the number of elective seats assigned to Muhammadans should 

be raised from two to four, these four being assigned to Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, Bengal, the Punjab and the United Provinces. 

(2) That the number of nominated seats should be such as to render it 

possible to appoint 2 more Muhammadans, preferably from Madras 
and Bombay, if two Muhammadans are not elected by the Provincial 
Councils or the landholders, so that there may be six Muham- 
madan members in all. 

(3) That the electorates proposed by Madras and the United Provinces 

should be accepted. 

(4) That the electorate proposed by Bengal should be considered in the 

light of the remarks made on it above, 

(5) That Bombay should be asked to reconsider their implied proposal 

as to nomination and to suggest a Muhammadan electorate, 

(6) That Eastern Bengal and Assam should be asked to reconsider their 

proposal for election by an association and to frame a Muham- 
madan electorate. 

In the case of the Central Provinces no orders are required. They have 
only 519,000 Muhammadans and it was not intended to give them a member 
even by rotation. 

seats EE- 83. There is not much to be said about the seats reserved for nomination. 

SI 52 CS 2 The claims to be considered are those of — 

NOMINATION, 

(1) The Muhammadans, whose case has been discussed above. 

(2) The Sikhs, for whom the Punjab Government, in paragraph 37 of its 

letter, puts forward a reasonable claim to one nominated ,seat, if 
the community is not represented under head D (r) or D (b) of 
the Government of India’s scheme. 

(3) The planting and manufacturing industries of Northern India, to 

which Bengal proposes to allot 2 seats, raising the number of nomi- 
nations for this purpose. The United Provinces on the other hand 
seems to think that these interests can be adequately represented 
by the Upper India Chambers of Commerce. 

(4) Indian Commerce as to which the United Provinces observes that it 

ought to be represented., but can suggest no form of election, and 
therefore prop ses nomination. 
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(5) t The domiciled community, to whom Bengal proposes to assign one 

nominated seat. The United: Provinces, on the other hand, does not 
admit that the Eurasian community has any claim to separate 
representation on the Imperial Council. 

(6) The Parsis, on behalf of whom Mr. B. Shroff puts forward a claim to Bombay p*fcis, 

special representation, alleging that they are not likely to be elect- p ‘ 19 * 
ed by the. Indian community. No one else mentions the subject, 
not even the Bombay Presidency Association, of which Sir Pheroze- 
sha Mehta is Chairman If Bombay has two members elected by 
the non-official members of the Provincial Council, as has been pro- 
posed above, it seems fairly probable that as often as not one of 
them will be a Parsi. I see therefore no necessity for reserving a 
nominated seat for the Parsis. 

t 

(7) The Indian Christians.-— Two missionaries suggest the nomination Mad^pi^as, m>. 

of an Indian Christian, one of them proposing that this should be 4 °' 47 ' 
obligatory. But the community numbers only 1,904,000 in 
British India, and its status and influence are hardly such as to 
justify the reservation of a seat for it. 

(8) The Buddhists.— The Lieutenant-Governor of Burma proposes that one 

nominated seat should be reserved for a Burmese Buddhist on the 
ground that the Buddhist community numbers nine millions and 
the member would also represent the agricultural interests of 
Burma. I see no objection to provision being made for a Bud- 
dhist, but I doubt whether it should be obligatory to appoint one. 

There may be occasions when no suitable nominee is forthcoming, 
or the seat may be wanted for some special purpose. 

(9) The Central Provinces for the reasons given in para. 46 above. 

84. There are so many variable factors that the subject does not lend itself 
to precise calculation, bat 1 am disposed to take 6 seats as a tair estimate, 
thus » 

Muhammadans 2 (if required). 

Indian Commerce 1 (obligatory). 

The Central Provinces 1 (obligatory-). 

Sikh 1 (if not represented under other heads). 

Buddhist 1 (not obligatory). 

Here I would suggest that the nominated seats should be • shown 
on a different system from that adopted ip our letter pf 24th August 1997 * I 
would arrange them thug \ — 

Additional officials representing Provinces ... ... 8 

Nominated members, not less than 6 to be non-officials go 

This arrangement seems to me to have the following advantages » 

(1) It does not tie us down to a stated number of officials and, while 

retaining the power to appoint an official majority, leaves it open 
to us to obtain a working majority by means of non-officials who 
can be relied on to vote with Government. 

(2) It gets rid of the special category of experts, who may be either 

officials or non-officials, and who may usually (but not invariably) 
be reckoned as supporters of the Government. 

(3) It emphasises the representative character of the eight officials 

nominated for provinces, and makes it clear that they, at any rate, 
are not nominated merely for the purpose of making up an 
official majority. 
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PROPOSED 

COUNCIL. 


85. Proceeding on the lines worked out in the preceding paragraphs I sug- 
gest as a basis for discussion that the Council should be constituted as fol- 
lows 


•Madras 3, 

Bombay 2. 

Bengal 2. 

United Provinces 2 • 
Punjab 1. 

Burma 1. 

Eastern Bengal and 
Assam i. 


A. — Ex-officio members 1 ••• ••• 8 

B. — Additional officials representing provinces ... ... 8 

C. — -Nominated members, not less than 6 to be non-officials, one 

of whom should represent Indian Commerce and one the 
Central Provinces ... ... ... ... 20 

D. — Elected members — 

(a) By Chambers of Commerce ... ... ... 3 

( 5 ) By Provincial Councils* ... ... ... 1 1 

(f) By nobles and landowners of all provinces except Burma,.. 7 
(d) By Muhammadans ... ... ... ... 4 

Total ... 61 


or, including His Excellency the Viceroy ... 62 


TERM OP 
OFFICE. 


QUESTION 
OF ROTA- 
TION. 


If fourteen officials were appointed under head C the Council would consist 
of 30 officials and 31 non-officials. In the event of these two groups voting 
solid on a critical division, the Viceroy’s ordinary vote would make the numbers 
equal and his casting vote would be decisive. I have made no attempt to con- 
struct a Council based on any of the devices for dispensing with a numerical offi- 
cial majority which are examined in paragraph 34 above. 

86. There remains the question of the term of office. It seems to me that 
this should be raised to three years at least. A general election every two years 
would be an unmitigated nuisance. 

87. For the sarre reason I deprecate the introduction of any system under 
which a certain number of members would retire after a year or two, fresh elec- 
tions being held to fill their places. I know of no good precedent for such an 
arrangement in the case of legislative bodies ; it would be very complicated and 
troublesome to work ; and in practice it is certain that a large number of the 
Council will always be re-elected, so that there will always be some members 
with experience of legislative business. The analogy of the Universities does 
not appear to be applicable. 

88. The proposals submitted in this note do not necessarily involve any 
further alteration in the Indian Councils Act, 1892, than the raising of the 
number of Additional Members in section 1 (1) to such minimum and maximum 
as may be determined. But it will probably be advisable to recognise election 
and to abandon the system of so-called nomination which is in fact election, 
now legalised by section 1 (4). 


13th July igo8. 


H. H. R 1 SLEY. 





It is not necessary for me to note at great length, because I am in general 
agreement with the proposals contained m Sir Herbert Risley’s note. I have 
merely to make some suggestions that tend towards simplification, and these I 
have discussed with Sir Herbert Risley, and we are in agreement. 

2. The historical review is most interesting, especially the liberal proposals 
of Lord Dufferin’s Committee of 1888. 

I will pass at once to the concrete proposals, noting only on those on which 
I have something additional to say. 

3 . Representation of commerce. — The proposals iu paragraph 42 admit of 
some simplification. The four seats for commerce might be apportioned to— 

(1) The capital of India as represented by the Bengal Chamber of Com- 

merce. 

(2) Seaboard commerce as represented by the Chambers of Bombay 

Rangoon and Madras. 

(3) Internal commerce as represented by the Chambers of Upper India 

and the Punjab. 

(4) Indian commerce. 

The member for (2) would be determined, if possible, by a joint represent- 
ation of the three chambers, otherwise by selection by the Viceroy from can- 
didates nominated by each chamber. Similarly with (3). The member for Indian 
commerce would at first have to be nominatad by the Viceroy after such con- 
sultation as is indicated in paragraph 42 (3). But we should intimate that this 
method is provisional, and that we are ready to favourably consider any better 
device for obtaining a representative that may be put forward in the interests of 
Indian commerce. When we have once declared that a seat is to be given to Indian 
commerce, we will be sure to get plenty of advice as to how it is to be filled. 

4. In this scheme, however, we give three seats to European commercial 
interests and only one to Indian. This is hardly fair, and it is certain to give 
rise to hostile criticism. I would give a second seat to Indian commerce, in 
order more nearly to equalize matters. I would not increase the council as 
exhibited on page 38, but would reserve another of the six seats of non-official 
nominated members under head C for Indian commerce. In the plan for nomi- 
nation sketched in paragraph 42 (3) it will be easier for the Viceroy to nominate 
two members than to nominate one. I do not think that five is an excessive 
number to represent commerce, European and Indian. 

5. Election by Provincial Councils. — The practice of election by the non- 
official members of Provincial Councils is universally regarded as a means for 
providing an electorate for the educated classes, and it is therefore wise to ex- 
tend it as proposed so as to give eleven seats instead of the present number four. 
There is no Legislative Council in the Central Provinces, but it is proposed in 
paragraph 46 to give to the Central Provinces a somewhat analogous seat by 
nomination by the Chief Commissioner. In the absence of a Legislative 
Council I think that we might legitimately make some use of the advisory 
council in this case, and I would say that the representative is to be 
nominated by the Chief Commissioner in consultation with his advisory council. 
This is perhaps not much of an advance, but it is something better from an 
elective point of view than, nomination pure and simple, whidh appears to be the 
only alternative. 

6. Representation of landholders . — The question how the landholders are 
to be represented is a very difficult one, and there is little uniformity in the 
answers. It could scarcely be otherwise as the circumstances of the various 
provinces are so different. Madras and Bengal come up with schemes for election 
proper. The United Provinces has a scheme for election proper in Agra and 
another for election by an association in Oudh. Bombay supports election 
through associations a§ the only feasible way in that Presidency. *The Central 
Provinces thinks that the formation of an electorate is impossible and sets 



up a scheme for election by darbaris combined with nomination. Eastern Bengal 
and Assam proposes election by an association, and the Punjab is in favour of 
nomination. 

7. Among these conflicting opinions it is impossible for the Government of 
India, with the material available, to make any definite pronouncement. To do 
so local knowledge, which we do not possess, would be required. We might of 
course address Bombay, the United Provinces, Eastern Bengal and Assam, and 
the Central Provinces as suggested in paragraph 62 of Sir Herbert Risley’s note, 
but the result would be a delay for a few months, and probably at the end we 
would be little wiser. I doubt whether we can even accept the Madras, Bengal 
and United Provinces (Agra) schemes as final solutions of the difficulty. Per- 
sonally I do not think that the scheme for an electorate has yet been very care- 
fully examined in any province, nor do I think that it will be properly examined 
until we have actually given seats to the landholders and interested them in 
arranging for the exercise of the new powers conferred on them. Then if the 
landholders take a real interest in the matter, province will compete with pro- 
vince, and schemes for regular electorates will be forced on reluctant local Gov- 
ernments. On the other hand, it is quite possible that in some provinces the 
landholders themselves may prefer nomination, and, if so, there is not the slight- 
est reason why they should not have it. 

8. I think therefore that in addressing the Secretary of State we should 
content ourselves with describing the various proposals without definitely accept- 
ing any of them. We might then discuss generally the three rival methods— 

(<j) Election by a regular electorate of landholders. 

(b) Election through the nomination of landholding associations. 

{c) Nomination by Government pure and simple. 

We should compare these methods from a general point of view and pro- 
nounce which is best. I do not think that it can be questioned that (a) is the 
best. All doubts that I may have had as to the relative advantages of (a) and 
(0) have been swept away by a perusal of paragraph 59 of Sir Herbert Risley’s 
note which appears to me to be unanswerable. ( a ) is better than ( b ), and (b) is 
better than (c), because ( b ) does to some extent recognize the elective principle. 
The order of merit, in my view, is (a), ( 3 ), (*r). Therefore I think we should 
express our opinion that in provinces where election by a regular electorate of 
landholders is feasible that method should be adopted, that in provinces where 
this is not feasible an attempt should be made to bring in the elective principle 
through nomination by landholders’ associations, and that nomination pure 
and simple by Government should be resorted to only where neither of the first 
two methods is practicable. 

In the conflict of opinions we can at present go thus far and no farther. 
The schemes are mere paper schemes, which are certain to be materially altered 
when the local Governments cease to theorize and proceed to make out the 
actual rolls of their electorates. 

This part of our programme is not likely to meet with any fresh opposition 
from the progressive party. They have little interest in the landholding repre- 
sentation. It is to be regretted that we cannot embody in our despatch specific 
plans for each province, but it is obviously impossible to do so. 

9. Representation of Muhammadans . — So far as the Imperial Council 
is concerned we have to deal with electorates in only four provinces — Bengal, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces, and the Punjab. We are 
committed to election where election is possible, and it is pretty clear that 
rothing else will satisfy Muhammadans. I agree that the Madras and United 
Provinces schemes are the best that have been put forward. But I think that 
we will_ have to deal with this question in the same way as I have proposed to 
deal with the representation of landholders. 

10. Qualifications of members . — I doubt whether it is necessary to impose 
any property qualification. None has been in force hitherto and no incon- 
venience hate arisen. It would be provided that the representatives of landholders 
.must be landholders qualified to vote. 



II. Proposed Council .— -The solitary amendment which I have suggested 
{viz,, ' the addition of another member for Indian commerce) requires the 
substitution of “ two of whom ” for “ one of whom *’ under head C in para* 
graph 85. The composition of the Council is more fully stated as follows 


A. Ex-officio members 

B. Additional officials representing provinces 

C. Nominated members— 

(a) Officials, not less than 6 and not more than ... 

(b) Non-officials 

D. Elected members— 

( a ) By Chambers of Commerce ... ... 

(b) By the Legislative Councils of the large provinces 
and the Advisory Council of the Central Provinces 

( c ) By nobles and landowners of all provinces except 
Burma 

(d) By Muhammadans ... 

( e ) By Indian Commerce 


14 

3 


... 12 1 


7 

4 

2 % 


Total ;.. 61 

Or, including His Excellency the Viceroy ... ... 62 

12. Although 14 nominated officials are allowed under head C so as 
to guarantee an absolute official majority, it will scarcely ever be necessary to 
appoint more than the minimum of 6. In a large Council, such as we now 
propose to form, the Executive Member will require assistance. More especially 
will this be the case if the proposal to allow general debates, which will be the 
subject of another note, is adopted. No one can be of so much assistance to the 
Executive Member as the Secretary. Moreover he is not a touring officer and is 
always on the spot. The obvious course would therefore be to always appoint the 
six § secretaries to be members of the Legislative Council. The Government 
wouid thus have (including the Viceroy) 23 votes against a possible opposi- 
tion of 31. Four extra votes on a division with the Viceroy’s casting vote would 
gi\ e a majority. Even if the educated native classes were solid against a measure 
it is scarcely conceivable that if the measure were reasonable we could not depend 
on g tting four votes out of three European merchants, seven nobles and land- 
owners, four Muhammadans, and three non-official nominated members. Such 
a case as the mandate of 1894 to impose an excise duty upon cotton goods 
manufactured in India would probably require something more than six nomi- 
nated officials, but we do not desire to encourage the Secretary of State to 
give mandates of that kind. In matters like the Seditions Meetings Bill and 
our recent press legislation we could I think have succeeded in the larger council 
with only six officials under head C. It is also to be remembered that when we 
give power we create responsibility, and a solid opposition of all non-official 
members will not be so lightly undertaken in the larger council of the future as 
in the smaller of the past, where such opposition made no possible difference to 
the result. 

13. I think that the council as thus formed is a great advance not only on 
our present council but also on the council which we offered to the public in our 
circular letter. Through the elective principle the educated classes, commerce, 
land interests and the Muhammadan community acquire a very adequate repre- 
sentation, while minor interests are protected by the non-official seats reserved for 


# Bengal Chamber of Commerce i, Bombay, Rangoon and Madras Chambers i, Chambers of Upper Inda and 
the Punjab i. 

t Legislative Councils of Madras 2, Bombay 2, Bengal 2, United Provinces 2, Punjab I, Burma i, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam I, and Provincial Advisory Council of Central Provinces, 

$ To be nominated by the Governor General in consultation with local Governments! unt-1 a method of 
election by commercial associations is devised. 


§ Finance. 

Home. 

Pevenue and 
Agricultural. 

Commerce and 
Industry. 

Army Department. 
Military Supply. 
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nomination. It cannot be said that official interests are represented in excess by a 
member for each province and the members of council and secretaries of the Gov- 
ernment of India, which I hope will be the limit of the ordinary working council. 
If that be accepted as the ordinary limit we do away with the scandal and absurdity 
of having a number of official dummies kept idle at the head-quarters of Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of recording their votes if required. There will not be 
an official on the council who has not definite duties to perform and definite 
interests to look after. It is worth while to take the very slight risk of defeat 
that is entailed in an ordinary working council of this nature, in view of the 
enhanced sense of responsibility that it will give to non-official members. For 
after all, if the Government is defeated the world will not come to an end. It 
will he always possible for Government to add to the council, to bring in the 
measure again, and to pass it in spite of a solid opposition of non-officials. 

14. The notes may now be printed and circulated to the Council Committee. 

H. A [damson], — 17-7-08. 


<3.C 3 , P, Simla— No.C,-$6H*D— j«- 9 -oa— So.— H A* W. 



Third report of the Committee appointed to consider the Council 

proposals. 

THE IMPERIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Under the law and rules at present in force the Legislative Council of the 
Governor General stands thus : — 

A. Ex-officio , the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (or of the Punjab 

when the Council assembles in Simla), the Commander-in-Chief 
and the members of the Executive Council ... ... 8 

B. Additional officials nominated, not exceeding ... ... 6 

C. Recommended by the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce ... i 

D. Recommended by the non-official additional members of the 

Legislative Councils of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the United 
Provinces ... ... ... ... ... 4 

E. Non-officials nominated with reference to legislative business or 

to represent interests ... ... ... ... 5 

Total 24 

or, including His Excellency the Viceroy... ... ... 25 

In their letter of 24th August 1907 the Government of India suggested that 
effect might be given to the principle of the representation of classes and inter- 
ests by means of a Council constituted in the following manner : — 

A. Ex-officio, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (or of the Punjab 

when the Council assembles in Simla), the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the members of Executive Council ... ... 8 

B. Additional officials to be nominated, not exceeding... ... 20 

C. A Ruling Chief to be mominated by the Viceroy ... ... 1 

D. Elected members— 

(, a ) by the Chambers of Calcutta and Bombay ... ... 2 

( 5 ) by the non-official members of the Provincial Councils of 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, the U nited 
Provinces, the Punjab and Burma ... ... ... 7 

(c) by the nobles and the great landowners of Madras, Bombay, 

Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces, the , 

Punjab, and the Central Provinces ... ... ... 7 

(d) by Muhammadans ... ... ... ... 2 

E. Non-officials nominated by the Viceroy to represent minorities or 

special interests, not less than two to be Muhammadans ... 4 

F. Experts to be nominated by the Viceroy, when necessary for 

special purposes ••• »•« ••• 2 

' Total ... 53 

or, including His Excellency the Viceroy ... ... ... 54 

The Committee have carefully considered the proposals of local Govern- 
ments on the subject and the large body of non-official opinions submitted. In 
their judgment these papers bear out to the fullest extent the conclusion arrived 
at by the Government of India in 1892, and affirmed in all the later discussions, 
that representation by classes and interests is the only practicable method of 
giving effect to the elective principle. Proceeding on these lines, the Committee 
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propose that the Imperial Legislative Council should be constituted as follows : — * 

A. Ex-officio members ... ... ••• ••• 8 

B. Officials representing provinces ... ... ... 8 

C. Nominated members ; not more than 15 to be officials ; the re- 

mainder to be representatives of minorities or special interests, 
or experts ... ... ... ... ... 18 

*D. Elected members—- ... ... .1. ... 28 

f(a) By the Provincial Legislative Councils and by the Advisory 
Council of the Central Provinces ... ... *2 

( 6 ) By the landholders of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces ... ... ... 7 

(c) By Muhammadans of Bengal, Eastern Bengal ana Assam, 

the United Provinces, the Punjab and (alternately) Madras 
and Bombay ... ... ... 5 

(d) By Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta and Bombay 2 

J(<?) By representatives of Indian commerce ... 2 

Total ... 62 

or, including His Excellency the Viceroy ... ... ... 63 

The reasons for these proposals are stated in the following paragraphs. 

2. Enlargement of the Council . — In their letter of 24th August 1907 the 
Government of India suggested that the size of the Council should be more than 
doubled. Among local Governments, Bengal, the United Provinces, and Burma 
approve of the proposal and make suggestions tending to raise the number 
still further. The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces is alarmed at the 
demand for additional official members and throws out the suggestion- that the ir 
number might be reduced by giving each official vote a double value. MostoTtB'lf"' 
opinions forwarded favour enlargement, and a number of persons either propose 
a number in excess of 54, or make suggestions for the representation of particular 
interests which necessarily involve an expansion of the Council beyond that limit. 
The Committee are impressed with the unanimity of the feeling in favour of 
a larger Council, and they consider that the spread of education and the demand 
for a greater share in the management of public business render an increase 
inevitable and on the whole desirable. In view of the various classes and interests 
which claim representation they find it impossible to propose a smaller number 
than 62 or, including His Excellency the Viceroy, 63. 

3. < Maintenance of an official majority.— -The necessity for maintaining an 
official majority was explained in paragraph 46 of the Government of India's 
despatch of 21st March 1907 and was emphasised by the Secretary of State in 
paragraph 21 of his reply of 17th May 1907. And on the 6th June 1907 
in his speech on the Indian Budget the Secretary of State outlined the 
scheme of reforms and laid down that an official majority must be maintained 
in the Legislative Councils- The principle was embodied (in the language of 
Lord Morley’s despatch) in paragraph 10 of the Government of India’s letter of 
24th August 1907, and the Committee can discover nothing in the present cor- 
respondence which would justify any proposal that would deprive the Govern- 
ment of their ultimate power of maintaining an official majority if necessary. 
In fact the most advanced non-official critics, while challenging in terms the 
principle of an official majority, virtually admit that the executive Government 
must in the last resort be supreme, and themselves put forward specific proposals 
which confirm that admission. 

4. 'Strength of the official majority . — -In order to avoid the inconvenience 
and waste of power involved in taking a number of officers away from 
their ordinary work merely for the purpose of voting on the Government side, 
the Committee would reduce the official majority to the narrowest limits. Their 
scheme provides— excluding His Excellency the Viceroy— for 31 official members, 

# * Somfe of these may at first have to be nominated, pending the formation of suitable electorates* 
but the intention is that all should eventually be elected, so far as may be practicable. 

t Legislative Councils of Madras 2, Bombay 2, Bengal 2, United Provinces 32, Punjab 1, Burma J* 
Eastern Bengal and Assam j, and Provincial Advisory Council of Central Provinces 1. 

t To be nominated by the Governor General m consolation with local Governments until a method 
of election can be Revised. 
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8 ex-officio, 8 representing provinces, and 15 appointed from among those offi- 
cials at the headquarters of Government whose services can be made available 
without undue interruption of their ordinary duties. In the event of the Council 
being equally divided so that 31 officials were on one side and 31 non-officials 
on the other, the Viceroy’s vote would turn the scale in favour of the Govern- 
ment. It is however extremely improbable that such a case would be of frequent 
occurrence, and on all ordinary occasions Government may reckon with practical 
certainty upon securing sufficient non-official support to enable them to carry 
their proposals without His Excellency’s intervention. 

5. Omission of the Ruling Chief— The inclusion of a Ruling Chief in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council proposed last year is objected to by a large number of 
persons on the ground that it is anomalous that an outsider should take part in 
making laws by which neither he nor his subjects will be affected, and that in 
most cases a Chief can know very little about the subjects with which British 
Indian legislation is concerned. The Committee are of opinion that a Ruling 
Chief should not form an obligatory element of the Council. When there happen 
to be special reasons for appointing one, it will always be open to His Excellency 
to appoint him to one of the seats reserved for nomination, where he might at the 
same time serve the purpose of representing a religious minority such as Muham- 
madans or Sikhs. 

6. Representation of the educated middle class. — The Government of 
India’s proposal to assign seven seats to the non-official members of the Pro- 
vincial Councils of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, and Burma is accepted by all local Gov- 
ernments except the Punjab which observes that as the number of non-official 
members on its Provincial Council will probably remain small, “ it would 
be difficult, though not of course impossible, to concede to them the right 
ot electing a member for the Imperial Council”. This portion of the published 
scheme has been attacked by non-official critics on the ground that it gives to 
the educated middle class only three more seats (corresponding to the three 
additional provinces to be represented) than they now possess. Several sugges- 
tions are made for increasing the number by assigning two or more members to 
each of the Provincial Councils. The Committee recognise the force of these 
criticisms, but they find it impossible to give each of the seven Provincial 
Councils as many as two members without raising the total strength of’ the 
Imperial Council to an extent that would be inconvenient. They suggest there- 
fore as a reasonable compromise that the four provinces which will have compa- 
ratively large Provincial Councils, namely, Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the 
United Provinces, should be allowed to elect two members, the three provinces 
with smaller Councils, namely, the Punjab, Eastern Bengal and Assam and 
Burma getting only one member each. This would raise the number of 
members elected by Provincial Legislative Councils from seven to eleven, which 
seems a fair allotment so far as the provinces with Councils are concerned. The 
case of the Central Provinces has also to be considered. There is at present 
no Legislative Council in those Provinces and there are difficulties in forming 
any kind of suitable electorate. For the present therefore the Committee 
think that some use may legitimately be made of* the Advisory Council, and they 
consider that the representative might be nominated by the Chief Commissioner 
in consultation with that Council. This is perhaps not a very great advance, but 
it represents a somewhat nearer approach to election than nomination pure and 
simple which appears to be the only alternative. 

7. Representation of landholders. — The proposal made in the Government 
of India’s letter of 24th August 1907 that the nobles and great landowners of 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and the Centra] Provinces should be represented by seven member^, is 
generally approved by the local Governments and has been well received by the 
landholders themselves, and the Committee are of opinion that it gives sufficient 
representation to the landed .interest. The question, however, of the manner in 
which the members are to be selected is a difficult one, and there is little uni- 
formity in the answers. The Governments of Madras and Bengal propose to 
form electorates based upon income from land. The United Provinces has a 
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scheme for election proper in Agra and another for. election by associations in 
Oudh. The Government of Bombay support election through associations as 
the only feasible method in that Presidency. The Central Provinces thinks 
that the formation of an electorate is impossible, and puts forward a scheme for 
election by Durbaris combined with nomination. Eastern Bengal and .Assam 
proposes election by an association, and the Punjab is in favour of nomination. 
Among these conflicting opinions it is impossible for the Committee, with the 
materials available, to make any definite proposal. They recommend, therefore, 
that in addressing the Secretary of State the Government. of India should explain 
that the question will require further consideration in the light of local knowledge, 
and should discuss generally the three rival methods, namely— 

(a) election by a regular electorate of landholders based either on pay* 
ment of land revenue or on the income derived from land ; 

(£) election through the nomination of landholders’ associations which are 
approved by the landholders themselves, and are recognised by 
Government for the purpose ; 

(c) nomination by Government pure and simple, where it is impossible to 
form a regular electorate. 

Tn applying each of these methods regard would be had to local conditions. 
For instance in the United Provinces the claim of the British I ndian Association, 
which represents the Oudh Talukdars, to elect a member deserves special con- 
sideration ; but the principle to be borne in mind is that election by the wishes of 
the people is the ultimate object to be secured, whatever may be the actual 
machinery adopted for giving effect to it. The Committee consider it essential 
that in all cases the candidates for election should themselves be members of the 
electorate. 

8. Representation of Muhammadans . — All local Governments approve of 
the proposals for the special representation of Muhammadans which were made 
in the Government of India’s letter of 24th August 1907. These proposals are as 
a rule adversely criticised by the Hindus, who regard them as an attempt to set 
one religion against the other, and thus to create a counterpoise to the influence 
of the educated middle class. Some Hindus, however, recognise the expediency 
of giving special representation to the Muhammadan community, and the Bombay 
Presidency Association, while they object strongly to the creation of a special 
Muhammadan electorate, make provision in their scheme of a Council for the 
election of two members by the Muhammadan community. 

The first question is how many seats should be allotted to the Muhammadan 
community? After carefully considering the demands of the Muhammadans 
themselves and the views expressed by the Hindus, the Committee think 
that the claims of the former will be adequately met if four elective seats 
are assigned to them and provision is made for a fifth seat being filled 
by nomination until suitable machinery for election can be devised. The 
four elective seats should be permanently assigned to the four provinces which 
have the largest Muhammadan population, namely, Bengal, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, the Punjab and the United Provinces. The fifth seat should be 
given alternately to Bombay and Madras where the Muhammadan population is 
smaller, and for this it may be necessary to have recourse to nomination until 
satisfactory electorates can be formed. 

The question of a Muhammadan electorate presents much the same difficul- 
ties as the formation of a landholding electorate. In most provinces the Muham- 
madans are in favour of election and regard nomination as an inferior method 
of obtaining admission to the Legislative Council. The Governments of Madras 
and the United Provinces propose electorates, based partly upon property and 
partly upon literary qualifications, which appear to the Committee to be well 
devised. Bengal proposes a scheme of a similar character which includes 
graduates of five years’ standing and holders of recognised titles ; both of these 
are doubtful features. The Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam suggests 
that the Muhammadan representative should be elected by the Provincial 
Muhammadan Association. The Punjab considers it impossible to form a 
Muhammadan electorate and proposes that the Muhammadan representative 
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should be nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor. The Committee would deal 
with the question in the same way as they have proposed to deal with the repre- 
sentation of landholders. Their view is that in provinces where election 
by a regular Muhammadan electorate is feasible, that method should be 
adopted, that Muhammadan associations should be made use of where elec- 
torates cannot be formed, and that nomination by Government should be resorted 
to where neither of the first two methods is practicable. Applying this principle 
to the cases under consideration, it seems probable that the Governments of 
Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces will succeed in forming electorates, 
that Eastern Bengal and Assam will rely upon an association, and that Bombay 
and the Punjab will in the first instance resort to nomination. 

9. Representation of commerce . — In the scheme put forward by the Govern- 
ment of India in August 1907 two seats on the Council were assigned to the 
Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta and Bombay. No provision was made for 
the representation of Indian commerce otherwise than by nomination. The 
opinions show that there is a general feeling in favour of increasing the number 
of commercial elected members. It is difficult, however, to find room for more 
than four commercial members, and it is doubtful whether merchants not residing 
in Calcutta will be willing to leave their own business to attend meetings of the 
Legislative Council. Taking four seats as the maximum that can be perma - 
nently allotted, the Committee propose—- 

(1) that two seats should be given to the Chambers of Commerce of 

Calcutta and Bombay as representing in the largest sense 
European commerce throughout the whole of India; 

(2) that two seats should be reserved for Indian commerce, the mem- 

bers to be nominated by the Governor General in consultation 
with local Governments until a method of election by commercial 
associations is devised. 


It may be 

Value of sea-borne trade in igoy-oS . 


Bengal 
Bombay 
Sind ... 

Madras 

Burma . , 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 


Rs. 

1,64,84,29,465 

i.67>53»io,I97 

42,65,26,205 

43 * 70 , 37 , 49 * 
63*55*69,209 
Figures for 1907-08 
are not available. 
During 1906-07 the 
total trade was Rs. 
8,61,01,872. 


said that the first proposal excludes from representation 

the European commercial 
interests of Burma, Madras, 
Upper India, Sind and the 
Punjab. On the other hand, 
the figures noted in the margin 
show how enormously the com- 
mercial interests of Bengal and 
Bombay preponderate over 
those of the other provinces. 
It may be added that the 
Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta and Bombay will naturally receive references 
from the other Chambers on subjects affecting European commercial interests 
and will arrange to have them brought to the notice of the Council by their own 
members; that representatives of the other Chambers can be brought in by 
nomination as experts or in the place of officials ; and that all of these bodies will 
recommend members for the Provincial Councils who will bring forward their 
views in the debates on the Budget. None of the local Governments suggest 
any practicable arrangement for the representation of Indian commerce by means 
of election, but the Committee are disposed to think that if two permanent seats 
are assigned to that interest, associations will in course of time be formed which 
will be sufficiently stable and representative to admit of their being utilised as 
electoral agencies. 


10. Seats reserved for nomination .— The Committee have explained above 
their reasons for recommending that the full Council should comprise not more 
than 1 5 nominated officials, exclusive of the additional officials required for the 
purpose of representing the provinces. They find it impossible, without increasing 
the size of the Council, to assign more than three seats to nominated non-officials. 
This number, however, appears to them sufficient to enable His Excellency to give 
occasional representation to the interests of minorities such as the Sikhs, the Parsis, 
the Indian Christians, the-Buddhists, and the domiciled community, and sometimes 
to appoint one or two experts in connexion with legislation pending before the 
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Council. It may reasonably be expected that some at least of these minorities wilt 
obtain seats by the ordinary process of election, while the others need only be 
represented at intervals. It must also be remembered that although 15 nominated 
officials are provided for under head C, so as to guarantee in the last resort an 
absolute official majority, it will scarcely ever be necessary to appoint more than 
about six and it may sometimes be possible to nominate non- officials 
to some of the seats reserved for officials. When we give power we create res- 
ponsibility, and a solid opposition of all non -official members will not be so lightly 
undertaken in the larger Council of the future as in the smaller Council of the 
past, where such opposition made no possible difference to the result. 

11. Recognition of elective principle or retention of nomination on recom- 
mendation . — In order to simplify the form of the legislation that must be undertaken 
in Parliament and to avoid the necessity for laying down specific disqualifications 
for election, the Committee recommend that the existing system should be re- 
tained, and that the various electorates should he required to recommend members 
for nomination by the Governor General as is the practice under the exiscing Act 
and regulations. 

12. Minimum and maximum of additional members. — As to this the 
Committee recommend that the number of additional members nominated by the 
Governor General should be not less than 40 or more than 54, and that these 
numbers should be substituted for the numbers 10 and 16 in section 1 (1) of the 
Indian Councils Act of 1892. 

13. Result of Committee's proposals.— In conclusion the Committee desire 
to draw attention to the great extension of popular representation which their 
proposals involve. The number of interests represented on the Council has 
been increased by assigning special seats to landholders, Muhammadans, and 
representatives of Indian commerce, the minimum number of non-official 
members has been raised from 10 to 31. and the number of elected members 
from 5 to 28. 


The gist August 1908. 
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PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

x. The correspondence and discussions which led to the passing of the Indian HISTOHy OP 
Councils Act of 1892 are summarised in paragraphs 10 — 25 of my note on the 
Imperial Legislative Council. In paragraph 6 of his despatch no. 15 of 30th 

• Copy annexed I un ® forwarding a copy of the Act, 

Lord Cross observed that the ultimate 
nominating authority still rested with the Government, and that their respon- 
sibility for the careful exercise of this authority was bv no means diminished by 
the increase in the number of non-official members. He proceeded to define the 
principle upon which nominations were to be made under section 1 (4) as “ the 
representation of the views of different races, classes, and localities.” He added 
that “ where corporations have been established with definite powers, upon a 
recognised administrative basis, or where associations have been formed upon a 
substantial community of legitimate interests, professional, commercial, or terri- 
torial, Your Excellency and the local Governors may find convenience and ad- 
vantage in consulting from time to time such bodies, and in entertaining at your 
discretion an expression of their views and recommendations with regard 
to the selection of members in whose qualifications they may be disposed 
to confide.” This despatch was sent to the local Governments of Madras, 

Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces with the Home Department 
letters of 15th August 1892, copies of which are attached for reference. The 
draft regulations accompanying the letters to Bengal and the United Provinces 
were based upon the draft appended to Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s note of 8th 
July 1892. The replies were considered by the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State was addressed in the despatch of 26th October 1892. 

That despatch affirmed in forcible language the principle of representation by 
classes, races, communities and interests ; referred to nomination as the ap- 
propriate method of representing classes which “ are not in numerical preponder- 
ance or are unaccustomed to act together ”j and insisted on the necessity of 
retaining an official majority. The draft regulations which it forwarded were 
approved by the Secretary of State, frith two modifications, in his despatch of voi. 11, P . 273. 

1 6th February 1893. 

The letters to local Governments of 15th August 1892 describe the leading 
features of the scheme then put before them as follows : — 

(1) That there should be a majority, but only a bare majority, of officials. 

(2) That the non-official members should be partly recommended by 

certain bodies and partly selected, the latter being held in reserve 
to redress inequalities. 

(3) That the recommending bodies should not, except in the case of the 

presidency towns, be determined with reference to locality or 
numbers, but should be chosen so as fairly to represent all im- 
portant races and classes. In the case of Bengal'and the United 
Provinces it was pointed out that any system of voting by. 
majorities would certainly, in most localities, tend to the exclu- 
sion from representation of important sections of the community. 

2. The discussions of July and August 1892 leading up to the issue of these 
letters, and those of October 1892 preceding the despatch of 26th October 1892 
to the Secretary of State, contain a good deal of repetition and afe father confus- 
ing in form. I have therefore endeavoured to extract from them the points which 
are of interest at the present time. Those which apply generally to all Provincial 
Councils are discussed in the following paragraphs j others are' noticed in 
connexion with the provinces to which they relate. 

3. The general policy adopted in 1892 may be gathered from Lord g-ewebAl 

Lansdowne’s summary of the 'man 3 ate conveyed to the Government of India, policy op 
He said 1 189a * 

(1) “ It is not expected of us that we shall attempt to create in India a 

complete Ur symmetrical system of ^presentation, ‘ ‘ ' 

(2) ” It is expected of us that we shall make a bona fide endeavour to 

render the Legislative Councils more representative of the different 
sections of the Indian community than they are at present. 
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(3) “ For this purpose we are at liberty to make use of the machinery of 

election wherever there is a fair prospect that it will produce satis- 
factory results. 

(4) '* Although we may to this extent apply the elective principle, it is to 

be clearly understood that the ultimate selection of all addi- 
• tional members rests with the Government and not with the 
electors. The function of the latter will be that of recommendation 
only.” 


Of these four principles the first three appear to me to hold good still. 
Complete representation, in the European sense, is as impossible now as it was 
sixteen years ago. But sections, classes, and interests which were weak and un- 
developed then are stronger, better educated, and more clearly defined now. The 
third principle fits the case of the Punjab and Burma, and amounts to an instruc- 
tion not to introduce election where there is not a fair prospect of its working well. 
As regards the fourth principle, many people will be disposed to say that it has 
had its day and is now virtually obsolete. The Commons debates of 1893 
Note on imperial show *hat even at that time it was a rather shadowy compromise. In actual 
Legislative Council, practice the members “ recommended ” under it have been spoken of and treated 
paragraphs 19 and ag « ejected,” and no use has been made of the regulation enabling the head of 
the Government to decline to accept a nomination. It may be argued, 
therefore, that the time has arrived for frankly recognising that election is 
election, and that if we hesitate to say this ourselves the House of Commons will 
say it for us. The change will in itself be little more than formal, but it will 
involve surrendering the general and indefinite power of rejecting a candidate 
which is conferred by regulation VIII, and substituting some specification of 

I think on the whole it will be best to retain the * he g r OUnds which will disqualify persons 
present system. If it is modified by Parliament for election to the Councils. As tO this it 

# 7 IXSC »>j be a P?wer of rejection 

ject and it is unnecessary to discuss it now. may be suitable enough in the case of a 

H. / [damson], comparatively small Council constituted on 
an experimental basis, but that it is not applicable to a large Council constructed 
on representative lines. On the other hand, supporters of the present system may 
prgue that it is convenient in itself, that it has given full play to the elective prin- 
ciple, that no candidate has ever been rejected, that arbitrary rejection is out of 
the question, and that a simple discretion vested in the head of the Government is 
better than the elaborate provisions as to disqualification in force in England, 
with their accretions of judicial decisions and Parliamentary rulings. On the 
whole, 1 am inclined Io think that our best course will be to recommend the 
retention of the present system, leaving it to Parliament to make what changes 
they think fit. It is to be hoped, however, that the matter of disqualifications 
will be left to be provided for by regulations and not embodied in the Act. Mr. 
Gladstone’s view, that Parliament should lay down principles and leave it to the 
Government of India to give effect to them, applies with much force to this 
question. Hard-and-fast statutory provisions based upon English practice might 
prove most embarrassing. 

4 The necessity of an official majority was admitted in the discussions of 
1893, but, the majority first proposed by Sir Charles Crosthwaite for the United 
Provinces, was merely a casting-vote majority. At that time Sir Alexander 
Pros, Aug. 1892, Miller seems to have concurred in this, though later on he wrote “ as for carrying 
nos. 237 to 252, any measure, not of merely administrative importance, by the casting vote of the 
pp. 10 -10. President in opposition to an unbroken phalanx, of non-officials, I refuse to believe 
Pros, Oct 1892, that any President could be found who would permit such a thing. I should 
fins. 157-184, pp. assume that he would always act on the principle of the Speaker of the House 
3 °' 31 ‘ ' of Commons and vote so as to keep the question open Sir Philip Hutchins 

regarded a combination of all the non-officials ?is ne$t to impossible, and remarked 
that it would be perfectly safe tp reduce t\fe nqraber of officials on the Bengal 
Pws, Oct. ’1893, Cou ncil to nine. He agreed howeVer with Sir Charles Lyall (then Home See- 
» 157-184. PP ,retary) in thinking it undesirable that the head of the Government should be 
‘‘frequently called upon to vote, and much less to give a casting vote.” In reply to 
pitto, p. ag. tbe argument as to the improbability of combination, Sir Henry Brackenbury refer- 

red to the experience of the Natal Council, where the Government were defeated 
more than once by members whose interests were opposed combining f * not only 
against legislation proposed by Government* but in favour of legislation opposed 


PPPIOTAI. 
MAJORITY. 
VoU II, p. 347. 
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by Government,” with the result that the constitution of the Chamber had to be Pros -> 0ct - lg 94 
changed. It was decided in Council that the regulations must be so framed as to “° s ‘ *57-154. p- 4»- 
allow of an official majority in each province. But the precise nature and extent of 
the majority was not stated in the order, and the arrangements were not uniform 
in all provinces. In Madras and Bombay, where the local Commanders-in-Chief 
were members of the Executive Council up to April 1895, the officials, including 
the Governor and the Advocate General numbered 13 and the non-officials 1 1, v I ”P er ' al Gazetteer > 
giving a c'ear official, majority without the Governor. In Madras, however, the V ° ' V ’ p 3S3 ' 
Commander-in-Chief is said rarely to have attended the meetings of the Legis- Pros., Aug. 189a, 
lative Council. In Bengal, including the Lieutentant-Governor and the Advocate nos - 93. 

General, there were ix officials aod io non-officials. In the United Provinces 
including the Lieutenant-Governor, there were only 8 officials against 9 non-offi- 
cials. The position of the Advocate General is a little doubtful. Technically he 
is an official, being appointed by Royal warrant, but both Sir Philip Hutchins 
and Lord Lamington say that his vote cannot be relied on, and my experience in 
Bengal is to the same effect. I observe also that in 1893 Sir Philip Hutchins 
and Sir Alexander Miller proposed to treat the Advocate General as a non-offi- 
cial for the purpose of the recommendations to be made by the non-official mem- 
1 think that if we provide a majority of one m bers of the Provincial Legislative Coun- 

* full Council including the Goven or's vote (not c iJ s On the ground that “ hlS position as 

ms casting vote) we may safely reckon the Advo- * \ r .y* ^ ^ • r 1 , . 

cate General as an official. leader of the local Bar, appointed to his Desp. of 22nd 

. , . H - A[DAMS0N] - . office by Her Majesty, guarantees his SSifiSo. 

independence sufficiently to establish a distinction between him and the other >52. p. 39. 
official members, while his advice and assistance would be valuable in leading to 
the selection of proper persons for recommendation.’'' If he is counted as a 
non-official, it follows that in Madras and Bombay at the present time the 
official majority depends on the Governor’s casting vote, while in Bengal the 
Ciovernment would be defeated if the Advocate General voted against it, for the 
non-official votes would be 11 to 10 and the casting vote couid not be used. In 
the other provinces the numbers, including the Lieutenant-Governor, are exactly 
equal and his casting vote turns the scale. 


Ditto, p. 93. 
Vol. I, p. 73. 


5. In addressing local Governments in August 1892 the Government of tebritoeial 
I ndia drew attention to the fact that in the Secretary of State’s despatch of 30th ipfdjj ES ® NTA ' 
June 1892, the representation to be aimed at was described as that “ of different 
races and classes” and only in the last place of “localities”. In a note of 27th 
May 1892, written at Lord Lansdowne’s request, Sir Charles Elliott had proposed p r os., Aug. 1*92, 
to assign six members to divisions or groups of divisions, to be elected through. nos *37-252. p**®* 
electoral colleges by District Boards or Road Cess Committees and by municipa- 
lities having an income of over Rs. 50,000. In the constituency thus formed the 
municipalities would have had 13 vo'es out of 91. In a similar note of 8th June 
1892, Sir Auckland Colvin suggested for the United Provinces that Municipalities md 
and District Boards should each elect two members, voting separately by ' pp * 3 39 ‘ 

two groups of divisions which corresponded approximately to the tracts 
east ai d west of the Ganges. Delegates and a scale of voting power were 
provided for. He remarked incidentally that a “ district ” is a “ geographi- 
cal expression; and the term predicates no unity of interest, sentiment, 
or prejudice”. In view of what Sir James LaTouche has since told us 
it is curious to find Sir Auckland Colvin saying — “ There is little doubt that Vol, 1, p 90. 
the District Boards will return only the most influential and considerable Ptos i An g- l8oa 
landlords, or possibly those who unite with the business of banking the p ‘ 4 °' 
possession of large landed property.” He also seems to me to have greatly under- ibid, pp . 40-41. 
rated, even at that time, the influence of the national Congress In commenting 
on these schemes Lord Lansdowne expressed disapproval on the ground that 
thdir adoption might “ create the impression that we were about to attempt the Ilid> pp> 8o * 5 * * 8 » 
representation of India in the English sense of the word representation ” and 
would thus “ raise expectations which we must inevitably disappoint.” He there- 
fore was inclined, to prefer direct election by a few of the larger Municipalities, 

Patna and Dacca in Bengal, and Benares, Lucknow, Agra and Aljahabad in the 
United Provinces. Sir Philip Hutchins observed that the object was to represent md 
classes and interests, and not localities, but thought that the arbitrary selection of * ’ pp * 89 ’ 9, ‘ 

particular Municipalities would “ lead to agitation demanding a seat for every 
important borou'gh”. '"He'w'as rather inclined to adopt Sir Auckland Colvin’s 
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ideas, and did not like Sir Charles Elliott’s olan of combining District Boards and 
Municipalities in the same constituency. Sir Charles Crosthwaite pointed out that 
it was“ obvious from the numbers assigned to each Council by the Act that the 
Houses of Parliament never contemplated anything in the shape of. territorial 
md, P . 97. representation or the division of the people into electoral constituencies.” The 
object being to represent the leading classes of the community, he proposed 
(taking the United Provinces as an illustration) to enumerate in the regulation 
the classes to be represented, to lay down the number of seats assigned to 
each class, and to state, by general description and not by name, the sources 
from which recommendations were to be sought for the purpose of obtaining 
suitable representatives of the several classes. A glance at his rough ardff, of 
which a copy is annexed, will make his method clear. That draft formed the 
basis t of the Government of India’s proposals, and its original form is particularly 
instructive as showing the principles on which the Government of India proceeded. 
We are now told by the advanced party that territorial representation has been 
in force in India since 1893, an< ^ we are charged with introducing 'for the 
first time the idea of representation by interests in order to set class against 
class and retard national unification and progress Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s 
draft shows how far this allegation is from the truth. Itjs perfectly dear, that 
the Municipalities and District Boards, which are now described as embodying the 
European principle of territorial representation, were introduced into the Govern- 
ment of India’s scheme in order to afford a means of representing the urban and 
rural classes respectively. No doubt the plan has failed ; both sets of bodies have 
elected, middle class pleaders, and not the people they were intended to elect. 
No doubt also, we must accept the position and meet in reason the demand of 
the educated middle class for enlarged representation for themselves. But 
we should refute the charge of introducing any new principle now ; we should 
insist upon the class principle as the only principle applicable to Indian condi- 
tions ; and we should give the other classes a fair share of the available seats. 
I may add that Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s note is well worth reading, A 
lengthy and vigorous statement of the case for territorial representation and 
against class representation will be found in the letter of the Poona Sarvajanik 
Sabha of 3rd June 1893. It was this correspondence which led to the transfer 
247-25™* pp of a seat from the Karachi Chamber of Commerce to the District Boards of the 
Pros, July 1893, Central Division. Vide the second foot-note on page 18 below. 

nos. 136—140. 

ass o CIA- 6* In the letters of 15th August 1892 to Bengal and the United Provinces 

TIONS. the Government of India said that an Association not established by law 
should not be “ prescribed as a recommending body unless the Lieutenant- 
Governor is satisfied (i) that it is constituted kond fide for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the classes concerned, and (2) that all members 
of those classes are free to join it. This condition is indispensable, as other- 
wise associations constituted purely on a political basis might be expected 
to spring up for the purpose of securing representation for particular 
opinions, instead of for substantial interests.” It will be of interest, as supple- 
menting the remarks on this subject in the note on the Imperial Legislative 
Council, to bring together here such observations on the use of associations 
as electorates for the Provincial Councils as appear in the papers* Sir George 
Chesney’s Committee of October 1888 took a strong line in the matter. 
They said'“we are quite clear that no associations, even though they be stable 
and permanent, can form , a safe basis for the electoral system unless their 
constitution is prescribed, and their functions and responsibilities determined, by 
law.” In the note written for Lord Lansdowne which I have referred to above, 
* I0 »- ^ 1893, Sir Charles Elliott mentioned that the Bengal Chamber of* Commerce and the 
Calcutta Trades Association were 'recognised by the Part Trust Act and the 
Calcutta Municipal Act as bodies entitled to appoint Commissioners. ' He 
Voi. ii, p. iS5. also named other associations of landholders, planters, and Muhammadans 
which were generally consulted ( by - Government - on matters concerning 'tBeir 
interests. But he indicated- the • following objections to using them as 
electorates — 

(1) That they would give a preponderance of Calcutta members, while 
th^ reform most needed was that the mufassal should be better 
represented. 
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(2) That the Landowners’ Associations of Behar and Eastern Bengal did 

not properly represent those areas, and that there was no associa- 
tion at all to represent Orissa. 

(3) That the Indigo and Tea Planters’ Associations did not comprise all 

the men engaged m those industries; that they could not be 
relied on to nominate a member conjointly ; and that, if they 
did he would probably be a member of one of the agency houses 
in Calcutta. 

(4) That the two Muhammadan Societies were not on very friendly 

terms, and did not comprise all the leading men in the province. 

Sir Auckland Colvin, in his note of Sth June 1892, spoke of theTalukdars of Pros., Aug. 189s, 
Oudh as a powerful and compact body of men whose territorial rights and privi- pp ' 36 ' 37 ' 
leges have been guaranteed them by the law, and who have formed themselves into 
an association (the British Indian Association) “ which is in the habit constantly 
of electing individuals to represent it in one or other capacity. ” He saw there- 
fore no difficulty in allowing this association to elect its own member Sir PP . 95-101, 
Charles Crosthwaite admitted the convenience of making use of the British * 

Indian Association “ as representing the landlords of Oudh directly, but indirectly 
of the United Provinces,” and the Cawnpore Chamber of Commerce as repre- 
senting the mercantile classes, and his draft regulations provide for the recogni- 
tion of these bodies. But he also observed— 

(1) That it is not advisable to encourage Hindus, Muhammadans, or 

Europeans to form separate associations for political purposes. 

“ Associations so formed would, I fear, be remarkable chiefly for 
race feeling and religious bigotry.” 

(2) That it would be better to recognise only those bodies which are 

constituted by law. “ If one private institution is recognised, 
others which exist or will be formed hereafter will claim equal 
recognition. The Congress is certain to step into the field, and 
in fact Mr. A. O. Hume has already called attention to its claims 
to be used as a medium for introducing the elective principle ”. 

Here I may point out that no commercial or landholding associations 
are constituted by law. District Boards, Municipalities, and Univer- 
sities are the only bodies so constituted But the Chambers of 
Commerce and Trades Associations have been recognised by law in 
. Calcutta, Bombay and Madras for the purpose of electing mem- 
bers of the Corporation and, in Calcutta, of the Port Trust.' 

(3) That a society formed to protect some legitimate purpose may “ if it 

is given the power of recommending a person for a seat in Council, 
be transformed into the mouthpiece of a political clique.” 

(4) That this danger may threaten a body constituted by law. “ In the 

case of a Municipality, for example, a caucus might be formed to 
exclude all who. do not belong to a certain sect or hold certain 
political opinions. In Benares we might easily conceive that the 
Municipality might exclude every one who would not take up the 
abolition of cow-killing and active hostility to Muhammadans as 
his political creed.” 

Sir David Barbour proposed that such “ permanent and influential associa- im, p. us- 
tions as the Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madrasshould be 
referred to by name.” This was not embodied in the draft regulations sent to Ben- 
gal, but the Chamber was mentioned in the letter, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
was asked whether the Chamber and the Trades Association might not combine to 
elect a member. In the letters to Bombay and Madras it was suggested that the 
Chamber of Commerce should recommend a member. In December 1892, Sir ^,pp. 
Charles Crosthwaite, who had by that time become Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces, drew attention demi-offic'afly to rule III of the rules and re- 
gulations of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, which appeared to him to 
disqualify the Association from being a recommending body. He asked, 
with reference to the second principle laid down in the Government of India’s 
fetter of 15th August— -that all members of the class represented by or interested 
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Ibid , p. So. 


in an association sliould be free to join it— whether the Bengal Chamber had a simi- 
lar rule and, if so, whether if would be held to bar that Chamber from recommend- 
ing a member to the Legislative Council, The Upper India rule ran as follows 
‘‘ All firms, persons, or associations engaged or interested in mercantile pur- 
suits, and disposed to abide by the rules and aid in carrying out the objects of 
the Chamber, shall be admissible as members by the vote of a majority of not less 
than two-thirds of those voting at a General Meeting.” Sir Charles Crosthwaite 
was told that the Calcutta rule was the same in principle. “ Persons engaged in 
commerce, whatever their nationality may be, are eligible for election, but they 
cannot join the chambers without first complying with the formalities regarding 
election.” It was further explained that in laying down the second principle 
referred to above “ the Government of India did not intend that no association 
should be a recommending body unless every one had an absolute right of joining 
it regardless of all objections which the existing members might entertain ” 
When this reply was sent the Government of India had already submitted to the 
Secretary of State draft rules recognizing associations. Sir Philip Hutchins 
seems to have had some misgivings on the subject, but eventually, after discussing 
p. 13 the question with Sir Charles Lyall, he noted : “ It is conceivable that under the 
rule a clique might blackball all persons not holding particular opinions [and] 
prepared to support them with their votes, but it would be time enough if any 
such improbable event should take place, for the Lieutenant-Governor to consider 
if he should still entrust a 1 recommendation ’ to the Chamber.” In their reply of 
Pro., Oct. 1893, g r( j September 1892 to the Government of India letter of 15th August Madras 
' objected to election by an association of landholders on the ground that the 

only association that existed was wanting in cohesion, and also proposed to 
substitute “ the mercantile classes ” for “ the Madras Chamber of Commerce ” 
because that Chamber alone did not sufficiently represent the mercantile interest. 
an, p.50. Bengal repeated officially what Sir Charles Elliot had said in his note referred 

to above, adding (1 ) that neither the British Indian Association nor any other 
landholders’ association was entirely representative, and that therefore the land- 
holders’ representative should be nominated ; (2) that joint recommendation by 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Trades Association was impracticable and 
both should have representatives, as they had had for 30 years; and (3) that 
the planting community could only be represented by nomination. Sir Auckland 
Colvin said that the British Indian Association was far from representing all 
ibid, p. 60. the landed interests of Oudh, but that the Talukdars would greatly resent 

exclusion from the privilege of recommending a member. The regulations approv- 
Pros. June 1893, ed by the Secretary of State take power to prescribe as recommending bodies both 
n °Pros? ttov. 1898, commercial and landholding associations. In the United Provinces landholding 
nos. n2-i2i. ’associations might be prescribed, but the provision was not acted on. In Bengal 
00^203-205!" l8 "’ the landed interest was left to be represented by nomination. A protest was 
Also Council entered against this in 1893, by the British Indian Association, Calcutta, who 
papers voi. ii. p. 279 as k e( j f or a me mber 0 f their own, but the Lieutenant-Governor did not support 
them and the Government of India refused their request. In 1898 they renewed 
their application and were strongly backed up by Sir John Woodburn, with the 
result that one seat was taken away from Municipalities and given to associations 
of landholders. The Association’s letter of 30th April 1898 contains an effective 
indictment of the present system of election from their point of view. 

6. Further consideration of the general question of the recognition of 
associations leads me to suggest— 

(1) That we should recognise associations which now have the privilege 

of recommending members, until the interests which they purport 
to represent demand an electorate, and the local Government con- 
siders the proposed electorate practicable. 

(2) That all other associations should only be recognised provisionally, 

pending the formation of regular electorates. 

(3) That power should be reserved to withdraw recognition from any 

association at any moment without giving reasons. 

I venture to think that this proposal has the following advantages t— 

(a) It proceeds on the principle of beati prossidentes which all Indians 
understand. 


Ibid, p. 60. 
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{4) It gets rid of the British Indian Association, Calcutta, who have 
themselves proposed an electorate. 

( o ) If preserves the British Indian Association of Oudh, which could 
hardly be disfranchised. 

(d) By giving a member to the Oudh Association, it avoids the charge of 

retaining European Associations and disestablishing Indian ones. 

(e) It gives us a free hand to deal with all Associations as the occasion 

may require, and enable* us to disfranchise a corrupt or unfair 
body. Regulation \ III does not meet the case as under it a 
fresh request would have to be made to the offending association 
to recommend a member. 


7- In his note of 8th June 1892, Sir Auckland Colvin proposed that the REPRESEIT- 
representative of the University should be elected from among themselves by university" 
the Fellows, that is by the Senate. He described the suggestion that all graduates 
should have a right to vote as “ radically opposed to the constitution of our Uni- p . 37?’” Aug ' lS92 ' 
versity” and as giving undue weight to the views of young men “ who have no 
experience beyond what they may have gained in the course of study for their 
degree.” Lord Lansdowne observed : “ I doubt this being right. The bulk of 
the Fellows are nominated by the Chancellor, about \ only being elected by the 
Senate. I would prefer to give votes to the Masters of Arts.” Sir Alexander 
Miller thought it best to begin with the Senate ; the franchise could at any time 
be extended to the M. A.’s, but could not be taken away if once given. Sir Philip p.go. 
Hutchins also preferred the Senate, a portion of which was elected by the gradu- 
ates. On further consideration Lord Lansdowne accepted this view. Sir Charles 
Elliott had no objection to the Senate electing a member, if this was proposed Ptos - 0ct - 
for o'her Provincial Councils, but he was not disposed to press for it because the p ‘ S2 ‘ 
member would almost certainly be a resident of Calcutta, which was “ somewhat 
too fully represented.” In the case of Allahabad, Sir Auckland Colvin wished 
to “ extend the rights of recommendation to Professors of all affiliated colleges Ibld> p ‘ 62 ‘ 
in the United Provinces affiliated to that University, whether Fellows of that 
University or not, and to all who have taken the degree of M. A. or degree of 
Doctor in an 1 Faculty at the University of Allahabad; or (being residents of 
the United Provinces) at the Universities of Calcutta and Lahore, prior to the 
year 1889.” 


The opinions sent up by local Governments contain a number of plans for 
forming electorates, both for the University and for territorial areas, composed of 
all graduates or of graduates of five or ten years’ standing, or of Masters of Arts 
and holders of higher degrees. An electorate made up of graduates would be 
very popular with the educated middle class, but it would be very impressionable 
and rather unaccountable, and we certainly ought not to propose it at present. 

The Senates are in possession ; they have done well on the whole ; and they 
are far better qualified to represent the interests of the University, which is the 
object in view, than an electorate of graduates or one composed of the Senate 
. ... « . A and the graduates, or some of them, in 

are proved to be inadequate I doubt whether any Which the lflttGr WOUlQ CertSlOly prepOIl* 
strong object on will be taken to them. derate and *would give the constituency 

[damson a s t ron g political tendency. But T shall 
not be surprised if, w hen our proposals become known, a movement is set on foot 
to make the University electorate more popular by bringing in as many graduates 
as possible. When the Universities Act of 1904 was passed we were charged, 
by Mr. Gokhale and others, with “ officialising the Universities. ” If that cry 
is revived, it will take the form of condemning the present Senates as elec- 
toral bodies, on the ground that 80 per cent, of their members are nominated, 
and a large proportion are actually officials. The annexed statement gives the Universities Act, 
actual composition of the present Senates. It will also be alleged that the mem- section6> 
bers of the unreformed Senates were Fellow's for life, and therefore were more 
independent of Government influence than the present Fellows, who hold office 
only for five years. 


8. In his note of 27th May 1 892 Sir Charles Elliott referred to the pro- QUALIEIOA- 
posal of Sir George Chesney’s Committee that a candidate for election to the mem^BERS. 0I * 
Second Division of the Chamber should have an annual incoipe of not less than 
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Rs. 5, coo, and should reside, or own immoveable property of an annual value of 
Rs. 5,000 in the electoral circle for which he is. to sit, and that Government 
should have power to lay down certain disqualifications, such as having under- 
gone a sentence of imprisonment. He therefore proposed : 

(<?) That a candidate must reside in the area which he represents. This 
was accepted by Lord Lansdowne and embodied in . regulation: 
VI. In the case of Municipalities residence in the district was 
admitted, in order to give greater freedom of choice, and because 
“ the townspeople would be apt, if left to choose among them- 
selves, to select a legal practitioner 

(5) That he must have an income of Rs. 5.000 a year. Lord Lansdowne, 
agreeing with Sir Auckland Colvin, saw no necessity for a pro- 
perty qualification. 

(c) That he must know English. Lord Lansdowne, again following Sir 
Auckland Colvin, rejected this. 

(if) That he must not be a Government official, nor one who has been 
dismissed from Government service On this Lord Lansdowne 
observed : — “ I would exclude Government officials, but not dismis- 
sed Government officials eo nomine. An official cismissed many 
years ago might be unobjectionable ; a man dismissed recently or 
for a flagrant offence could be objected to by the head of the 
department. This proviso is, I take it, directed at Surendra Nath 
Banerji.” • 


Pro., Oct. 18*2, 

P 49- 
P.7. 


P.62. 


P. 13. 


Pp, 7 and 23. 


P.24. 


P. 29. 


Pp. 32. 33. 


{e) That he must not have heen convicted of any crime for which he 
was punished by rigorous imprisonment. Lord Lansdowne wrote 
“ !> would omit this. Why assume that such persons will be elect- 
ed ? If they are, the Lieutenant-Governor can refuse to nominate 
them. We shall be able to ascertain by experience whether it is, 
necessary to deal with such points in the rules.” 

The Bengal Government said nothing on the subject in its official letter of 
12th September 1892, but Sir Charles Elliott wrote privately to Sir Philip Hut- 
chins that he would be glad to have the condition excluding dismissed officials 
inserted in the rules. Sir Auckland Colvin demurred to the general discretion 
given by draft regulation IX as invidious and nullifying all the preceding regu- 
lations. He suggested that a precedent might be found in section 9, Act XIV 
of 1883, which disqualifies for membership of a Municipality any insolvent 
or a person who has been “ convicted of any such offence or subjected by a 
Criminal Court to any such order as implies, in the opinion of the local Govern- 
ment, a defect of character which unfits him to be a member.” Lord Lansdowne 
regarded the question of disqualifying dismissed public servants as a very 
delicate one, and suggested that, if a disqualification already attached to. 
such persons as candidates for other public employment, it might be possible 
to exclude them from the Councils under a formula already in existence. Bqt 
on the face of it, he did not see why a dismissed public servant should be 
disqualified for the Council during the remainder of his life. It was shown 
that all the Municipal and District Board Acts contained sections disqualifying 
personsfrom membership on various grounds, and that the most recent Muni- 
cipal Acts (Central Provinces, 1889 ar >d Punjab, 1891) treated simple dismissal 
from Government service as a disqualification. Sir Philip Hutchins thought that 
in a Council which discussed Government measures the presence of a person dis- 
missed by Government for dishonourable conduct was “likely to work far more- 
mischief than on a mere Municipal Committee ”. Sir Henry Brackenbury agreed, 
but doubted whether specific regulations on the subject were necessary as the head 
of the Government could refuse to accept the recommendation of an unsuitable 
person (draft regulation IX). Sir Alexander Miller, on the other hand, disputed 
the analogy drawn from municipal bodies ; thought that Surendra Nath Banerji 
“ would be a very useful addition to the Bengal Legislative Council ” ; and added 
that “ Michael Davitt is at this moment a member, and certainly not the most 
objectionable member of the House of Commons.” His view was that disquali- 
fications, if any, should be confined to (a) bankruptcy or insolvency, ( 6 ) conviction 
of some crime punishable with death or transportation for life and “ perhaps” (<?) 
conviction of a crime punishable with rigorous imprisonment, which had been 
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declared, prior to such conviction, to be of a disgraceful nature, such as to 
disqualify the convict '"or life from appointment to an y puDlic office. Eventually 
it was decided in Council that it was not expedient to lav down any disquali- 
fications but that regulation IX, giving power to reiect a person recommended, p, 4 *- 
must be retained. This regulation was based on paragrapn 6 of Secretary of 
State’s Despatch of 30th June 1892. S ; r Charles Elliot did not make use of Vide . 
it to reject Surendra Nath Banerjee and he actually started the enlarged 0 f this notef 
Council of 1893, of which I was a member, with an official minority — 8 officials 
against 10 non-officials. Three of the latter, however, were safe votes for Gov- Pr0 !r' / une l893, 
eminent. 

The questions now for consideration are — 

(1) Shall the existing regulation VIII be retained ? 

(2) If regulation VIII is struck out shall any grounds of disqualification 

for membership of a Council be laid down ? 

If the procedure of section i (4) of the Act of 1*892 is retained and elected 
members are regarded as being recommended for nomination by the head of 
the Government, regulation VIII covers the entire ground and no disqualifying 
provisions are needed. This of course is the simplest solution. On the other 
As 1 have said, I would adhere to Regulation viil hand, if the elective principle is recog- 

it ><= necessary to provide 

in England renders it necessary. ICf disqualification. In the Case of the 

H. A[damson]. House of Commons the following persons 

are disqualified for election or for sitting and voting as the case may be: — aliens, Erskine May, 
minors, lunatics, peers and judges, holders of offices under the Crown, sheriffs 
and returning officers, clergy, contractors, b-mkruDts, persons attainted, or adjudg- 640%^— P 9.* 2 " ,5 ’ 
ed guilty, of treason or felony, persons found guilty of corrupt practices. 

It has been suggested above that the simplest line for the Government of India 
to take in respect of the question as between nomination on recommendation 
and election will be to propose to retain the existing system, and to leave it to the 
Secretary of State and Parliament to decide whether election in the ordinary sense 
is to be recognised or not. In that case it will rest with those authorities to 
determine what grounds of disqualification are to be laid down in the regulations. 

The details ought clearly to be settled out here subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

9. Regulation VII of the draft regulations circulated to local Governments eligibility 
in August 1892 provided that no person actually in the service of Government OF ° FF1CIALS ‘ 
should be eligible for recommendation as a representative of any recommending Pros., Avgust 
body except a University. The idea underlying the exception was that a Uni- l89a ’ p ’ is8, 
versity might well hold that its best representative would be its Vice-Chancellor 
or some prominent scholar like Mr. Tawney, who might be officials. In their ProSjj 0c t. 1892, 
letter of 29th September 1892 Bombay took exception to this on the ground that p- 55. 
under section 1 (3) of the Act any resident of India was eligible, and that a 
particular official would be an excellent representative of the Sind Zarr indars. 

Lord Lansdowne thought that it might be better to disqualify officials from the 
outset. Sir Charles Lyall observed that the rule limiting the number of officials p] Jjj] 
would practically preclude their recommendation, and that upon an emergency 
arising which would justify the executive Government in requiring him to vote 
in the manner desired by them, an official member recommended by a non- 
official constituency might be compelled to vote against the views of the body 
which he represented. In addressing the Secretary of State the Government of Pp* 66 and 76. 
India rejected the Bombay view of the law, remarked that the position 
of an official member was inconsistent with that representative character 
which they desired to give to the non-official element, and submitted a 
draft regulation rendering officials ineligible as representatives of bodies or 
associations. The Secretary of State (despatch of 16th February 1893) agreed 
on the legal point but disallowed the regulation on the grounds, that it was not is^^nos. 139-* 5^ 
desirable at starting to restrict the power of recommendation, and that the parti- p- 7' 
cular restriction “ might produce an erroneous impression as to the relations 
between the official classes and the population of .the country at large. ” Look- 
ing to English precedents, it seems probable that, if rules as to disqualification 
are framed, officials will be debarred from election. If, however, the present system 
is maintained, no change need be made in the regulations. It is quite possible 
that in some provinces the Muhammadans may recommend an official. It would 
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Pros 3 June 1893, 
nos 184-5* 

PLURAL RE- 
COIVLMENDA- 


note 


P. 133 * 


We wotild only complicate matters by 
4rig plural recommendation i think 
Punjab proposal referred to is bad 

H A[damson]. 


recogmz- 
that the 


then rest with the local Government either to reject the candidate, or, if need 
be, to make room for him by reducing the number of official nominees. This is 
what was done in Bombay in 1893 when the Sardars of the Deccan elected an 
official (a Hindu Assistant Collector) as their representative. 

10. In the course of the discussions of 1892 Sir Philip Hutchins threw out 
Tioit. the suggestion that an electoral body might be “ allowed at its option to submit 

Pros, Aug 1892, p. two or three names, either in the order of choice or bracketed, for nomination ” 
S4 ' B by the head of the Government. Lord Lansdowne did not think this would be 

of much use from the Government point of view, while from the point of view of 
P 017. the constituencies “ it would be regarded with jealousy. ” Sir Alexander Miller 
Vtdep 2 of this was in favour of the proposal. He wrote, “ In ordfer that the fourth point in 
His Excellency’s summary should be brought out unmistakeably, so as *to give 
full force not only to the recommendation of the ‘electors but also to fchte selec- 
tion by the Government, I think that the * electors ’ should be required to 
nominate at least two persons for each vacancy which is to be 'filled on 
their recommendation, and that the Government should give no reason for their 
selection of one rather than the other or others them ” Me added that the 
Lord Mayor of London, the Roman Catholic Bishops in Ireland and ’Prussia, and 

* He might also have mentioned the Sheriff of the Sheriffs of Counties in England^ 
Calcutta, were selected by this taethod -It was 

decided in Council that one name only should be Submitted. Th% "reasons for 
the decision are not stated, but it is obvious that where groups of Tfistrkt 

Boards or Municipalities elect through 
delegates, each individual body having 
a delegate casting a number of votes 
which varies with population or income, the 
obligation to submit several names would introduce an additional complica- 
tion into a system which is quite complicated enough already. The Punjab 
proposal that eleven cities should each submit the name of one candidate 
and that the Lieutenant-Governor should select two from among the 
entire number to represent the trading and industrial classes, is not exactly 
parallel to the suggestion of 1892, as each body will send up only one candidate 
But in so far as it contemplates election combined with selection by the head of 
the Government it may be regarded as an advance on pure nomination, and might 
be mentioned among the methods noticed in paragraph 8 of Honourable Member’s 
note on the Imperial Legislative Council. The series would then be (a) 
election by a regular electorate; (b) election through the recommendation of 
an association ; (c) election of several candidates from among whom the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor would select one ; (d) nomination pure and simple. 

ftEPRESEicr- 1 In paragraph 79 of my note on the Imperial Legislative Council I 
TAT tow '©!’ have referred to the general objection taken by the Hindus to Muhammadans 
MADAWS, having \otes as landholders, and as members of Provincial Councils, in 
addition to votes in the special Muhammadan electorates. The Muham- 
madans, for their part, complain (paragraph 80) that the Government of 
India’s scheme does not give them as many seats as their actual numbers 
entitle them to clqim. On further consideration, I think both objections admit of 
being effectively answered. To the Hindus we may say that, if Muhammadans are 
excluded from the general electorates, they must receive in the irspecial electorates 
a'number of seats proportionate to their population. This would give them in 
the Imperial Legislative Council 7 seats, in Madras 2, in Bombay 5, in Bengal 4, 
in the Punjab 6, and in Eastern Bengal and Assam 10. In the United Provinces” 
they would get 3 seats against 4 proposed by the local Government. It is of course 
out'of the question to allot so many seats to the Muhammadans, but as against 
tbe Hindus we are entitled to make 'the most of the argument, so freely used 
by them, that representation should be proportionate to population. It is less 
easy to answer the Muhammadans. Paragraph 16 of the Goyernmeiit of India's 
letter cf 24th August 1907 admits qf being represented as undertaking to give 
them a measure of representation commensurate not only with their numbers but 
ateo with their! political and historical importance. Where this would lead us it 
k'lmpDSsible to say But if the Muhammadans were told that they must either 
be '•content with -the number of seats- assigned' to them, or must be excluded from 
the'gerteral electorates. I imagine that they would prefer the former alternative. 
In any p^se they get so much more than they have hitherto had that they have 
no real groim$ pf copipjaint. After all, representation is not merely a matter of 
arithmetic. 
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\2. \ propose now to deal separately with the case of each Provincial Council, 
tracing its history from the discussions of 1892-93, examining the proposals 
now made, and making such suggestions as to its future composition as seem 
to be suitable from the point of view of the Government of India. 


MADRAS 

13. The Council as constituted under the rules at present in force stands 
thus *. — 


A.— -The Members of the Executive Council 
13 .—' The Advocate-General ... 

Nominated official members not exceeding 
D.—Recommended by— 

(a) Corporation of Madras 

{b) Mun cipal Councils of the 12 Northern districts 

(c) Municipal Councils of the io Southern districts 

(d) District Boards of the 12 Northern districts 

(e) District Boards of the 12 Southern districts 

(/) Chamber of Commerce (M 

( g ) Senate of University ... 

E —Nominated to represent different classes, one ordinarily to 
a z&tnindar paying not less than Rs. 20,000 feshkask 

Total 

or, including the Governor 




be 


2 

1 

9 

1 

I 

1 

I 

t 

1 

l 


23 

24 


There is not much to be said about this. In their letter of 3rd September 
1892, the Government of Madras accepted the proposals of the Government of 
India as to the composition of the Council, the only important exception being 
that they wished the landholding representative to be nominated as in head E, 
instead of selected by an association of landholders. Their reason was that 
there was no cohesion in the only association of landholders then existing and 
that it would be difficult to get any prominent zamindar to come forward. The Pros., Nov 
proposal was accepted. In replying to Lord George Hamilton’s despatch of «>s.ii2 121. 
15th September 1898 enquiring whether the enlarged Councils represented all 
important interests, whether the professional class, and specially the legal 
profession, had an undue preponderance, and whether the landowning classes pros 
ought to receive a larger proportion of nominations, the local Government said #0*16*1. 
that all important interests were represented as far as possible, that the regula- 
tions had worked well, and that they called for no material amendment. Sir 
Arthur Lawley, in his letter of 23rd September 1906, takes a very different view, Vo1 - *> p* so. 
holding that the lawyers and professional classes have been greatly over repre- 
sented. His opinion is confirmed by the figures given on page 657 of Vol. II of 
the Council papers which show that 66'6 per cent, of the elected members 
have been barristers (3*7), pleaders (55 5) and school-masters (,*4), 

14. In the memorandum without date, a copy of which is annexed to their 
, letter of 13th March 1908, Madras invited 

n osares, pp 201*204. . remarks on the scheme there “ suggested 

as suitable to the Madras Presidency.” This scheme contemplates “ selection ” 
by bodies (the Chamber cf Commerce and the University), classes (lawyers, 
zamindars and citizens of Madras), castes and religions (Brahmans, Muhamma- 
dans and Christians), and “ all others,” subject to certain property qualifications. 

'It is ‘based on a misunderstanding of the intention of paragraph 22 of the 
Government of 'India’s letter ; it withdraws the franchise from district boards and 
municipihties, ignoring the express pledge given in paragraph a 1 of that letter ; 
and it is open to the objections summarised on pages 21-22 of the prdcis. It is 
cot ’surprising that it 'has been received with “general and decided disappro- 
vals undoubtedly tme. bation. ” Of the enormous .mass of 

, w-ifDAMsoNj. opinions sent up by*Madras, ,a large part 

consists of indignant protests against class and caste representation, and. it seems 
’probable fhat this ill-advised proposal has done much to prejudice people against 
the entire scheme of Council reform. 


1898, 


1899, 
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iv Putting aside the scheme which they themselves propounded as suitable, 
and also the schemes put forward by Mr. Rajaratna Mudalyar and Mr. Sivaswami 


Aiyar, Madras propose a Council constituted as follows 

Members of Executive Council ... ... ••• ••• 2 

Advocate-General ... ... ... ••• ••• 1 

Other official members ... ... ••• ••• *4 

Elected by district boards and municipalities voting separately in 
two groups of districts ... ... ... ••• 4 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce ... ... ... I 

Elected by the University ... ... ••• * 

Elected by the Corporation of Madras ... ... ... 1 

Elected by the Muhammadan community ... ... ... I 


Elected by the General Assembly, if approved by the Government of 2 
India. 

Nominated from classes or interests unrepresented or insufficiently 6 
represented. 

Total ... 33 

or, including the Governor ... ... .. ... 34 

For the Muhammadans the following electorate is suggested : — 

(a) Muhammadans having an income of Rs. 500 from land ... 521 

(b) Muhammadans paying income-tax on Rs. a, 000 ... 787 

(c) Graduates of the Madras Uriversity of more than five years' 64 

standing. 

Total ... 1,372 

16. The scheme appears to me to be open to the following objections— 

(1) It proposes too small a Council. 

(2) It gives insufficient representation to the educated classes who are 

elected by district boards and municipalities. 

(3) It retains the clumsy and inconvenient system of election by large 

groups of district boards and municipalities — two groups of each 
for the entire presidency. 

(4) It gives no separate seats to the landholders, who, together with the 

planters, are apparently to be provided for by nomination. 

( 5 ) ^ gives the Muhammadans only one member. 

(6) It makes no provision for Indian commerce. 

(7) It reserves two seats for election by the “ General Assembly, if approv- 

ed by the Government of India ” — a plan which Madras have since 
abandoned. 

1 will now examine these points in the light of the local opinions. 

SIZE OP THE 1 7. The size of the Council, as proposed by Madras, is determined by the num- 
*■ ber of officials available. The local Government say that in addition to the Gover- 
nor, the members of the Executive Council, and the Advocate General, only 14 
officials of the requisite standing and experience can be spared for attendance 
at the Council without detriment to the public services. With 18 officials, 
including the Governor, they find it impossible to raise the number of non- 
officials above 16, although in their published scheme referred to above they 
p. 203. provided for 1 7 non-official seats. Among the non-officials consulted by Madras 

Pr&u, p. 49. many of the best considered opinions are in favour of enlargement. Mr. 

Rajaratna Mudaliyar proposes a council of 49 (excluding the Governor) com- 
posed of 25 officials, and 24 non-officials, 15 of the latter to be elected by groups 
Pp. 51-5*. of districts ; and Mr. Krishnan Naiyar would also enlarge the Council on the basis 
of a member for each district, besides representatives of land, commerce, the Uni- 
versity, and special interests and minorities This would give a Council of about 60. 
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Board of Revenue 
Secretaries 
Heads of departments 
Advocate General 
Sanitary Commissioner 
Collector of MaJras 
President, Munic polity 
C Elector of Customs 
Administrator General 
Director of Indu->tries 


Total 


4 

4 

5 

i 

1 

2 
I 
1 
1 
I 

20 


Mr. Krjshnaswami Aiyar outlines two councils, one of 48 with only 12 officials and Pt&i3 > pp- 52-53- 

another of 4 r or 43 with 33 officials. He 
shows that, in addition to the members of 
the Government, the officials noted in the 
margin might be appointed to the council. 

Other opinions in favour of enlargement 
are those of Govinda Raghava Aiyar (p. 

53), Srinivas Rao (p. 54), Vijiaraghava 
Chariar (p. 54), the fourth member of the 
Board (p- 55), the Administrator-General 
(p. 57), the People’s Association, Madura 
(p. 58), the Zamindar of Virianagram 
(p- 59 )i V enkatakrishnaya (p. 60), Tinnevelly district (p. 64), Swaminatha 
Vijaya Teedar, and Chidambaranatha Mudahyar (p. 66), Guruswami Aiyar 
(p- 70), Venkata Rao (p. 71), Tinnevelly public meeting (p. 71), Narasinha 
Charlu (p. 73), Vijayaraghava Chariar and Venkatarama Aiyar (p. 74). It is 
clear from the list given by Mr. Kishnaswami Aiyar that there is no real difficulty 
in finding enough officials to warrant the appointment of more than 16 non-offi- 
cials to the council. Indeed, my own examination of the Civil List suggests 
that there are in Madras about 30 officials who might not unsuitably be appointed 
to the council. 1 conclude, therefore, that so far as the official majority is con- 
cerned there is no reason why the council should not be substantially larger than 
Madras proposes. 


1 8 I need not elaborate the proposition that, in the case of the provincial coun- REPRESENT* 
cils, the district boards and municipalities are the constituencies which usually elect THE?EDtm:A- 
members of the educated classes. The statements printed in volume I of the Tim C LA SSES. 
Council papers, pp. 57-68, show that from 1893 to 1906 the four seats assigned to 
these bodies were filled by Hindu pleaders, with the exception of the years 1893 
and 1894 when one seat was occupied by Mr. Sabhapati Mudaliyar, a Hindu 
cotton merchant, who however, as Sir Harold Stuart tells me, belonged to the edu- 
cated middle class. Now throughout the opinions*sent up by all the local Govern- 
ments, and in all the Hindu newspapers* the complaint is constantly made that 
the whole scheme of reform is directed against this class and has been devisSd 
for the purpose of counteracting their influence by bringing in other elements. 

The Madras scheme does nothing to meet this allegation ; on the contrary the 
charge is justified by the proposal to leave the representation of the educated 
class exactly its present strength, while the Council is enlarged by adding a 
Muhammadan member, giving two members to the General Assembly, and raising 
the number of nominations from 3 to 6. It retains moreover the unsatisfactory 
system under which the local bodies of ten or a dozen districts all vote together 
by means of delegates. 

19. In the papers sent up there is a considerable body of opinion in favour of 
giving more seats to district boards and muiTrcipalities. Mr. Rajaratna Mudaliyar p ^ c . g 
would give them 15 seats in five groups of districts, and would require each group 
to return three candidates, one for commerce, one for land, and one for other profes- 
sipns. The Corporation of Madras suggest the extension of election by these 
bodies, but make no specific proposal. Mr. Krishiteswami Aiyar proposes in p. 50. 
one place 33 members, one for each district, and in another 10 members, to be p 
elected by the local bodies of two or three adjoining districts. Mr. Govinda p ‘ ' 3 ‘ 
Raghava Aiyar proposes 1 1 members to be elected on a similar system. Mr. p 
Srinivasa Rao would give 8 seats to municipalities and 8 to taluka boards, both P>S4> 
to vote by groups of districts, and would deprive district boards of their votes. 

The Board of Revenue would assign 8 members to an electorate consisting of the P ss> 
entire body of members of district and taluk boards and municipalities, voting by 
two groups of districts, northern and southern, as at present. Mr. Twigg makes 
a similar but more complicated proposal. An objection to including taluk boards p. 56 . 
is that their members are at present nominated, though Madras (p. 33 of the 
large print precis) propose to alter this. The Administrator General is for giving p 
12 members either to local bodies voting by four groups of districts, or to a 
special electorate consisting of persons possessing an annual income of Rs. 

25,000. The People’s Association, Madura, suggest a member for each of the 
23 districts, to be elected by district boards and municipalities voting together. 
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p,s& Mr. Fischer and Mr. Graham, Collector of Bellary, would give io members 

p , 8 to local bodies voting together in certain groups of districts. Mr. Venkata 

p. 62. Krishnaya and Mr. Butterwortb, Collector of Trichinopoly, suggest 11 and 12 

p_ g 0 seats, respectively, on a similar system. The Raja . of . Pithapuram proposes 

10 seats for 5 groups of districts, in each of which the district boards and munici- 
p ' 67 ' palities would elect one member apiece. 

20. After discussing the question with Sir Harold Stuart, I am disposed to 
adopt his suggestion that 8 members should be elected by distiict boards and 
municipalities voting separately by four groups of districts arranged as follows:— 



r Ganjam 

... 

• •• 

... 

2,010,256 


Vizagapatam 

... 


• M 

2,933» 6 5° 

Northern group. Language ^ Godavari 


M » 

... 

1,342.342 

mainly Telugu. 





>,847,757 

Kistna... 

Ml 

... 

... 


^Guntur 

... 

• ** 

... 

1,490,635 




Total 

... 

9,624,640 


r Kurnool 

• •• 

Ml 

IM 

872,055 


Bellary ... 


Ml 


947,214 


Anantapur 

... 

... 

... 

788,254 

Deccan and East Coasts 

Cuddapah 

... 

* . . 

... 

1,291,267 

group. Languages Telu- 





gu and a little Tamil, 

Nellore ... 


Ml 

• •• 

1,272.8x5 


North Arcot 

• . . 

... 

... 

2,207,712 


^Chingleput 

... 

Ml 

... 

1,312,122 




Total 

... 

8,691,439 


r Salem ... 

... 

... 

... 

2,204,974 


South Arcot 

Ml 

... 

... 

2,349,894 

Southern group. Language - 

Trichinopoly 

i 

• •• 

Ml 

••• 

1,444,770 

wholly Tamil. 

’ Tanjore 

... 

IM 

... 

2, 245,029 


Madura... 

... 


... 

2,831,280 


J'innevelly 

... 

... 

Ml 

2,059,607 




•Total 

Ml 

*3, >35.554 


"Coimbatore 

... 

•M 

• •• 

2,201,752 

West Coast. Language 

Nilgiris 

| 


IM 

• • • 

>>>,437 

Malayalam and Canarese, < 




with some Tamil, in 
Coimbatore. 

j Malabar 




2,800,555 


^Soutb Canara 

• a . 

• . • 

... 

>,>34,713 




Total 

Ml 

6 ,248,457 
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These groups correspond substantially to the Natural Divisions adopted 
for the purposes of the last Census Report. "lhe proposal doubles the present 
scale of representation, and ought to satisfy the educated classes. We cannot 
give them more without either increasing the size of the Council or leaving other 
interests imperfectly represented. 

21. As I have noted above, the Madras scheme makes no provision for the REPEBSElfTA- 
separate representation of the landholders. This is the more surprising, as intAirD- 

their proposals regarding the Imperial Legislative Council the local Government holders. 
have been at some pains to devise a special landowning electorate. Moreover the p . js? ge pn ° pt C1 *' 
scheme of a provincial council which they published for criticism assigned two Iet ^ c ^ 3 , ur “ Marc ^ 
seats to zamindars and other landholders, and laid down qualifications for the p. 203° I3 ‘ arC ’ 
electorate which, I observe, are much higher than those suggested by them in the 
case of the Imperial Council. The omission of the landholders from the proposal 
now made is especially unfortunate in that it has resulted in the opinions 
received being given under a false impression as to the intentions of the local 
Government. If the landowning community had realised that the two elective 
seats assigned to them in the published scheme were to be taken away, and their 
interests Jeft to be represented by nomination, I imagine that they would have pro* ^Madras Landhoia- 
tested with one voice against the withdrawal of a proffered concession. Even asp^o. ® sociaion ’ 

it is, while some of them are content with the two seats they suppose to be pro- * B °j 

mised them, others demand a larger number. The fourth member of the Board of verkitagiri a p a 51! 
Revenue would give landholders four seats ; while the third member allots two to serSad^Kaliikote 
the zamindars and large landholders, and four (two north and two south) to the&*d 1 Dharakota, 
landed interest in his plan for class representation through district boards and p ' S9 * 
municipalities. The Administrator General proposes four seats ; Mr. Fischer P. 55. 
three, distributed among zamindars, ryotwari landholders, and ryots ; the zamindar 
of Vizianagram wants five, and the zamindar of Surangai four. The Chairman of p - 58. 
the Parlakimedi Municipality assigns four nominated seats to Uriya, Tamil and 
Telugu zamindars and the janmis of Malabar, Mr. Venkata Krishnaya, a pleader P.60. 
and landholder, asks for five seats for middle class landholders and one for zamin- pj^'. 
dars ; Mr. Graham, Collector of Bellary, would give five seats to landowners pay- P. 63.’ 
ing a certain minimum sum as land cess ; and Mr. Rice, Collector of North Arcot, 
makes a somewhat similar suggestion. Mr. Wynch, Collector of Tinnevelly, pro- 
vides, by a complicated method of rotation, for four landholding seats ; Mr. 
Chidambaranatha Mudaliyar gives five seats to landholders paying Rs. 2,000 p. 66. 
revenue and two to zamindars ; and Mr. Peryaswami Muthya Udayar, a miravdar P gg 
of Tanjore, suggests that 25 per cent of the non-official members should be 
recruited from landholders, two seats being reserved for zamindars. 

22. Enough has perhaps been said to establish a case for giving some 
separate representation to. the landowning class in Madras. The interests to 
be considered are (1) zamindars paying peshkash, which was, I believe, fixed 
in many cases as a sort of tribute and not calculated on the assets of the 
estates ; (2) holders of inams shotriems, etc., paying quit-rent ; (3) holders of 
ryotwari land ; (4) tenants under zamindars and other proprietors. I do not 
think it would be possible to make separate provision for each of these interests, 
but the plan proposed by Madras for the election of a landholding representa- 
tive of the Presidency on the Imperial Legislative Council indicates in a general 

way the lines on which the question might be dealt with. I suggest that for the P . L “|® pI aod P the 
purpose of representing the landowners the Presidency should be divided into M | dra * letter no. 
the four groups of districts already proposed in the case of municipalities and 42 ot 22nd May * 
district boards ; that each of these groups should have one member ; and that 
in each an electorate should be formed, based upon assessment or rental % in such 
a manner as to give fair proportional representation to the various classes of 
landholders. Sir Harold Stuart agrees in this view. The electorate proposed by 
Madras for the Imperial Legislative Council is probably quite suitable for the 
whole Presidency, but if election is to go by groups of districts the monetary 
qualification should be reduced so as to bring in a larger proportion of zamindari 
tenants. 

23. Madras have sent up no opinion from any planters’ association and it aEPRESEWTA- 
may perhaps be assumed that the planters themselves are content with the planters 01P 
present system under which a planter has been nominated to the Council in r ' ±ifcS * 
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Vo', i, pp. S 7 — every year since 1893. The Raja of Malabar and Mr. Gahan propose that the 
31 an 1 ‘ planters of Southern India should elect one member from among themselves. 
p . Mr Krishnaswami Aiyar, Mr. Govinda Raghava Aiyar and Mr. Srinivas Rao 

would give one seat to a recognised association or associations; and Mr. Shipley 
is in favour of election. We may leave it to Madras to settle how the planters’ 
representative should be appointed. They will doubtless consult the leading 
associations. 


MUHAM- 

MADAN 

REPRESEN- 

TATION. 


P-SS- 

P.72. 


p. SS. 
P-S 7 . 
P.63. 
P.60. 
P 60. 
P.69. 

P. 61. 
P.64. 
P.74. 
P.69. 
P.69, 


24. The scheme proposed by Madras gives only one seat to Muhammadans, 
who number 2,477,610, or 6'42 per cent, of the population. This would entitle 
them to 1 1 members out of twenty-three, a proportion which may fairly be taken 
at two. The general tendency of the Hindus is to allow Muhammadans either one 
seat or none at all. But Raghunatha Rao, ex-Minister of Indore, assigns to them 
8 members (one-fourth of the number which he allots to Hindus), to be elected 
in the districts where they are most numerous ; and Mr. Adimurti Rao, Chairman 
of the Anantapur Municipality, would reserve for them two seats by nomination. 
Mr. Fischer makes the same suggestion as Mr. Rao. Among officials the Board 
of Revenue would give them two elected seats and the fourth member four; Mr. 
Gillman, Collector of Madura and Mr. Wynch, Collector of Tinnevelly, propose 
two nominated members, and Mr. Pantalu Garu, Deputy Collector of Ganjam, 
two elected members. Of the Muhammadans themselves Mr. Aziz-ud-din, Col- 
lector of South Canara and the Prince of Arcot suggest two seats, one by election 
and one by nomination; Muhammad S’Chamnad Sahib, Ammu Sahib, and the 
Kazi of Nellore ask for three elective seats ; the Honourable Nawab Saiyid 
Muhammad suggests two, both elective; and Ghulam Muhammad three, one 
nominated “ from among the historic aristocracy ” and two elected. 1 think 
there is a good case for giving the Muhammadans two elective seats. Whether 
these should be assigned to the North and South of the Presidency, 
or distributed among groups of districts by rotation, is a matter for eventual 
discussion with Madras. The latter method seems worth considering. Electoral 
areas comprising ten or twelve districts are apt to be unwieldy, and the group 
system might be arranged with reference to the distribution of the Muhammadan 
population. 


tatFon SEN of 2 5* ^he Madras letter makes no mention of Indian Commerce, but it may be 
INDIAN COM- assumed that this interest was taken into account in determining the six seats re- 
merce. served for nomination, Mr. Rajaratna Mudaliyar’s scheme assigns 5 seats to com- 
' 49 ‘ merce and industry, to be filled by election by district boards and municipalities on 
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the rather complicated system which Madras find “ not altogether unattractive 
Large print p^cis, The Madras Chamber of Commerce propose that Nattu Kottai Chettis, the 
principal trading class, should have one elected member. Mr. Twigg would give 
commerce two members to be elected by one of the two alternative methods 
described by him. Mr. Venkatarama Aiyar suggests that one member should be 
elected by the Indian Chamber of Commerce and Indian trades association. No 
one else refers to the subject. 


p.so. 

p.56. 

p.74. 


26. I think it is pretty clear that Indian Commerce ought to have one member, 
and cannot have more than one. The method by which the member should 
be selected is indicated in paragraphs of Hon’ble Member’s note of 17th 
July 1908 on the Imperial Legislative Council. At first he would be nominated 
by the Governor, but it would be explained that this was a provisional arrange- 
ment, and that suggestions for introducing some more popular system, such 
as election by associations, or election by a commercial constituency based 
upon payment of income-tax, joint stock capital, municipal trade licenses, 
etc., would be considered on their merits. 


27. The disappearance of the General Assembly leaves us with two more 
seats to dispose of, but it is possible that Madras may propose that a memjber 
or two should be elected by the new Provincial Advisory Council which they are 
now considering. 
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28. For the reasons given above, 
follows 


I suggest a Council constituted as 


A. — Members df the Executive Council 

*•• • . «. 

B. — Advocate General 

*• • • • ... 

C. — Other ex-vfficto Members 

D. — Nominated Members, not less than six to be non-officials 

of whom should represent the planting community and’ 
Indian commerce. J 


one 

one 


% 


5 * 


20 


E. — Elected members 


(a) By the Chamber of Commerce ... 

( b ) By the University ... 

{c) By the Corporation of Madras 

(d) By District Boards in 4 groups of districts 

(e) By Municipalities in 4 groups of districts 
( /) By landholders in 4 groups of districts 
(g) By Muhammadans 


or, including the Governor 


45 

46 


29* On this Council there would be 22 officials and 23 non-officials, so that 
in the event of a really close division the Governor’s two votes would ’turn the 
------ - scale. The educated classes would have 

10 certain seatsf and would probably also 
carry one or two of the landholding consti- 
tuencies. Many pleaders in Madras have 


f District Boards 
Mtym ipality 
University 
Corporation 


4 

4 

1 

l 


considerable ryotwari hdldings. 


30. I have shown the five secretaries as “other ex-officio members” Thev 
must be <on the Council in brder to reply to questions and carry on the Budget 
discussions, and they will not be appointed merely for the purpose of voting. It is 
reasonable therefore to place them in a separate category. I am not sure 
that the members of the Beards of Revenue, or at any rate three of them 
ought not also to be treated as ex-officio members. Supposing no addi- 
tional officials to be appointed, the Council would number, including the Gover- 

* 46—14, the number of officials included under nor, 32* — 9 officials and 23 JtlOn-officials 

h ***.°: , . _ . In ? rder to equalise the numbers on a 

division and enable the Governor's casting vote to be used, seven non-officials 
would have to vote with the Government. The representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce and the planters could probably Be counted on, but five more votes 
would be required, and it is doubtful whether these could always be secured 
The question, however, is one for the local Government to settle for itself from 
time to time with reference to the compdsition of the Council and the business- 
in hand. 


* Chief Secretary, Revenue Secretary, Municipal Secretary. Public Works Secretary e* I — 

Sir Harold Stuart reminds me that the Municipal Secrstary rs now also Secretary to the Council ll iscertfinW? 1 diubt ' whether the 
ever, that the enlarged Council must have a whole-time Secretary of its own. Iam also indebted mS.vl/Tj l n „ Iarged Council will 
Stuart for the following list of officials who, might be appointed to the Council ^ ehted to Su: Harold ,***» 


Member® of Board ... ... 

In pector General of Police ... 

j m Jails 

Surgeon General .. ... 

Sanitary Commissioner ... 

Collector of Madras 
President of Municipality 
Government Solicitor 
Administrator General ... 

Inspector General of Regis trat on 
Director of Public Instruction ... 
Post Master General 
Collector of Customs ... 

Collector of Chwgleput 


Officials* 


Total 


4r 

L 


legislation will not be 
increased. 

H. A{DA14fiON]. 
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BOMBAY. 


31. Under the Act of 1892 and the regulations now in force the Bombay 
Legislative Council is constituted as follows : — 


A. — The Members of the Executive Council «•« 

B* — The Advocate General ... ... 

C. — Nominated official members not exceeding 

D. — Recommended by— 

(a) The Corporation of Bombay 

(£) The Bombay Chamber of Commerce ... 

(c) The Municipalities of the Northern Division* 

(d) tThe District Boards of the Central Division* 

(e) The District Boards of the Southern Division* ... 
(/) The Bombay University ... 

( g ) The Sardars of the Deccan 

{&) The Zamindars of Sind ... ... 

E. — Nominated to represent different classes of the community 


2 

I 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

3 


Total ... 23 


or, including the Governor ... ... 24 


Including the Governor, this provides for 13 officials and 11 non-officials. 
But Bombay, as is shown in paragraph 14 of their letter, have now a Council 
consisting of 10 officials (including the Governor) and 14 non-officials. For all 
ordinary purposes this is safe enough, as the Government can probably reckon 
with certainty on the support of Mr. Armstrong (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce), W. Webb of Karachi, and Dr. Bhandarkar. Two non-official votes would 
List** B a-A b * y C ' vil sufficient to equalise the numbers on either side, and the Governor’s casting 
15 ’ p ’ a " ' vote would then be decisive. The discussions of 1 892-93 contain nothing of special 
Pros, May 1893, interest except the Bombay decision of 5th May 1893 that lay Sardars of 
n0, 7 * the Deccan should be permitted to vote if they desired to do so. In his letter of 

Voi. I, p, 7a. 3rd October 1906, Lord Lamington mentioned as defects in the compositionj 

of the present Council (a) the over-representation of Bombay city ; (b) th e 
over-representation of the legal profession ; (c) the under-representation t 

of land and agriculture ; ( d ) the preponderance of Brahmans, whose interests 
were not identical with those of the mass of the Marathas and other castes.,! 
nosT6''’ 2I J . uly l8 "’The Bombay letter of 12th April 1899 says much the same. The statistics from 
nos 1 *' 1893 to 1906 show that the educated middle class obtained 507 per cent, of the 

elective seats, — barristers 9‘9, pleaders 38, and school-masters 2 ’8 per cent. 


32. Bombay put forward two alternative schemes, a smaller and a larger 
one. The smaller, which has the support of a majority of the Executive Council, 
is as follows 


Smaller scheme (A). 


Members of the Executive Council 

1.1 

... 2 

Advocate General ... 

*•* i.i 

... 1 

Nominated by Government- 

■ 

* 

Official l«« ... 

• • • ... 

... 9 

Non-official (from special communities) 

••• ... 

•M 15 

Nominated on the recommendation of— 


» 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce 
Mill-owners 1 Associations of Bombay 
alternately. 

Ml ... 

• •• ... 

and Ahmed abad 

0 

i (European Com- 
1 f merce, 3. 


* Voting by electoral representatives on a population scale. Vtde notification of oth March i8os com , 
sxed. y 


t Up to January 1896 the Karachi Chamber of Commerce had a seat and the Central Division was held to 
he sufficiently represented by the S^rda s of the Deccan. This caused discontent among the Poona oolitinan* 
the Karachi seat was transferred to the Diatict Boards of the Central Division. ans an<i 
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Bombay Corporation 
Municipalities in Sind 

Ditto in Northern Division 

Ditto in Central Division 

Ditto in Southern Division 

District Local Boards in Sind ... 
Ditto in Northern Division 

Ditto in Central Division 

Ditto in Southern Division 

Bombay University 
Sardars of Gujarat 
Sardars of the Deccan 
Zamindars of Sind .. 

Native Merchants'’ Association 


I 

i 

I 

i ^-Educated class, 
i io. 
i 
l 
i 

K 

i >Landowiiers, $. 

0 

1 Indian Commerce 

i. 


or, including the Governor 


Totil 


44 Non-officials i ) 

elected 4 - 15 

nominated = 32. 

45 


33. The advantages of this scheme are— 

\(i) That it gives adequate representation to European commerce and 
industry (three members), restores to the Karachi Chamber the 
seat taken away from it in 1896 (not, as Bombay incorrectly say, 
in 1892), and recognises the mills, 

'(2) That it gives Indian commerce one member, to be elected by an 
association of native merchants. 

(3) That it assigns eight seats to the educated classes through the dis- 

trict boards and municipalities, in addition to the members for the 
University and the Corporation, so that these classes will get ten 
out of seventeen elective seats, and may get more by nomination 

(4) That it gives three seats to the landholders. 

34 On the other hand it has two conspicuous defects : 

(a) It provides (including the Governor) for only *3 official members, 4 
ex-officio and 9 nominated. 

(3) It assigns no separate seats to the Muhammadans. 

35. I find it difficult to make out by what process of reasoning Bombay 
have arrived at the -conclusion that in the Council proposed by them the Govern- 
ment majority would be “ reasonably secure ”. The case of the present Council 
is not parallel. With 10 official votes out of 24, two non-official votes will equalise 
the numbers and bring in the President’s casting vote. But if there are only 
13 officials against 32 non^officials, you want ten non-official votes to make up a 
G&vernment majority. However discreetly nominees may be selected from 
“ special communities, ” I doubt whether the Government can rely upon the 
steady Support of ten non-official members. If they cannot, they will always be 
liable to have their bills mangled in detail; their budget proposals rejected of 
modified, and embarrassing resolutions carried against them, or, which is perhaps 
worse, in order to avoid these inconveniences they will have to use influence and 
play upon opposing interests within the Council in the way Sir Henry Harrison 
did when he was Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation. His manipulation of 
the factions in that body was surprisingly clever, but it was not always edifying, and 
if similar methods were employed by a Government there would soon be a great 
scandal. The position now taken up by Bombay is the more difficult to 
understand in view of the fact that two years ago, in his letter of 3rd October 


1906, Lord Lamington proposed the following Council- 

Members of Council ... ... ... ... 2 

Advocate General ... ... ... ... ... t 

Nominated officials... ... ••• «•» 14 

Elected non-officials ... ... 13 

Nominated non-officials ... ... ... ... 3 


Vol. I, p. 7a. 



33 


Total 

or, including the Governor 


(k. 


34 
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Precis p. 25 
P. 20 
P. 22. 

P.23. 

P. 20 , . 

P. 27. 


* Conning tbe This gives 1 8 officials* against 16 non-officials. In explaining his views 
an offi^ GeneraI 88 Lord Lamington said, “ It seems to me essential to provide against the possibility 
of Government beipg outvoted, and as they cannot absolutely count upon a 
single non-official ’ vote, and even the Advocate General is occasionally in 
opposition, I regard it as of the utmost importance that, for every additional 
elective member. Government should have the power to nominate one more 
official." His lettpr seems to have been written in consultation with his Council, 
of which Mr. Muir Mackenzie was then a member, and I do not understand how 
the latter can have concurred in the proposal now made. The Bombay letter, 
however, touches on the subject rather lightly, and it is possible they may have 
thought the matter out more carefully than their paragraph 17 suggests. 

36. The non-official opinions do not throw .much light on the question, but 
so far as they go, they hardly support the Bombay proposal. Putting aside the 
fanciful scheme of the President of the Broach Municipality, and the incomplete 
proposals of a public meeting at Ahmednagar, of the Ahmednagar Municipality, 
and of Mr. Parekh, none of which touch the question of an official majority, though 
they do not exclude it, I observe that Mr. Joglekar provjdes for an official majority, 
and that the Bombay Presidency Association, by admitting 36 nominated 
members who may be either officials or non-officials, practically concede the point. 

37, As a matter of principle I think Bombay ought not to be allowed to form 
a Council in such a manner as to deprive themselves of the power of obtaining 
an official majority when the occasion requires one. Owing to the mixture of 
interests among the educated classes in Bombay and their high level of practi- 
cal intelligence, the local Government may be able to get on hetter without a 
majority than would be possible in Bengal. But they must have the power in 
Teserve., If j:hey,have not that power, they will be dependent on their nominated 
members, and will be tempted to^ nominate men who can be counted on to support 
them, rather than genuine, representatives of minorities and special interests. 
They will, moreover, as I have pointed' out in noting on the Imperial Legislative 
Council, be virtually independent of the Government of I’ndia. 

bebbesen- 38. The local Government say that the Muhammadans are widely scat- 
tation ottered over the Presidency and are at present unorganized for the purposes 
of common action, so that .they can only be represented by careful nomination. 
The Commissioners hold the same view, and recommend that Muhammadans 
should be given 3 nominated seats, though their scheme only provides two. 
Aipong the Hindqs Mr. Thackersey objects to separate representation 
on the ground tnat the Muhammadans are intelligent enough to take care of 
themselves*, Mr., Joglekar makes no separate mention of them in his scheme ; 
the Ahmednagar meeting and the Municipality would give them one seat; 
while Mr. Parekh objects to religious representation on principle, and would leave 
Muhammadans to take their chance with the district electorates which he pro- 
poses. On the other hand, the President of the Broach Municipality thinks 
that as many Muhammadans should be appointed as would bring the total 
number elected and nominated up to 8 1 and the Presidency Association assigns 
to them 4 out of 36 elected members, one for each division, including Sind. Of 
the Muhammadans Mr^ Ghulam Muhammad Munshi demands 7 seats for tfye 
Muhammadans of tbe Presidency, excluding Sind ; Mr. Kazi Kabir-ud-din asks 
for six members in the same area, four elected and two nominated ; and the 
Aga Khan suggests five, pne for each division, including Sind, to be elected, by 
persons paying a high income-tax or toeing university graduates, and one for 
Bombay City, where the income tax qualifications should be doubled and only 
Masters, of Arts should vote. Mr. Ibrahim, Rahimtooia complains that Bombay 
have published no specimen scheme of a Council, and says that the Muhammadans 
of Bombay City should have " nothing short of two elective seats," and that 
the Muhammadans of the mofussil should be adequately represented.* 

39. TThe opinions seem ta indicate that nothing but separate representation 
will satisfy the Muhammadans, and that they resent the idea of nomination. 
The Aga Khan’s opinion on the Imperial Legislative Council states the latter 
point strongly. I suggest that they should be given three seats, ■ one for Sind 
and two for the presidency, and that Bombay should be asked to consider whether 
an electorate can be formed* or, if that is not possible at present,. whether associa- 
tions can^e utilised for the purpose of proposing members. 


MTTH A M M A' 
DANS 
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40. So far as the number of seats is concerned, I think the Bombay pro- REPRESEKr- 
posal regarding the landholders may be accepted. It gives them as many seats 
as any one proposes for them, except the President of the Broach Municipality, ERS 
who suggests 7. The question of an electorate has, however, to be considered. p / s 
In the case of the Sardars of the Deccan and the zamindars of Sind electorates 
have already been constituted by the Bombay Notification of 9th March 1895. 

I cannot see why there should be any difficulty in forming an electorate on 
somewhat similar lines for Gujarat. It should be noted, however, that in 1899 
Mr. Nugent, as quoted by Lord Lamington in the letter already referred to, voi.i, p.73. 
thought that the talukdars of Gujarat had not “ the remotest claim to return a 
member to the Council.” 


41. As I have noted above, the representation given by Bombay in their REPRESEiT- 
smaller scheme to the educated classes seems sufficiently liberal. It is tiue the^edtj? 1 *' 
that Mr. Parekh and the Bombay Presidency Association ask for 22 members at gated 

the rate of one per district, elected by municipalities and district boards. In their C p J ^f SES ' 
larger scheme (B) Bombay attempt to meet this demand by allotting 20 members p - * 7 - 
to districts. But it is impossible to concede the point without raising the total 
strength of the Council beyond the limit determined by the number of available 
officials, and the Bombay proposal, after all, gives one member more than is 
suggested by the President of the Broach Municipality under this head. ' 2J ' 

42. Assuming the above suggestions to be accepted, the Council would be 
constituted as follows : — 


Members of the Executive Council ... ... 

Advocate General .. ... ... ,.. 

Nominated by Government- 

Official members ... ... ... ... 

Non-ofEcial members (from special communities) ... 
Elected by- 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce ... 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce 

Mill-owners’ Associations ©f Bombay and Ahmedabad 
alternately ... ... iti ... 

Bombay Corporation ... ... 

Municipalities in Sind 

Do. in Northern Division ... 

Do. in Central Division 

Do. in Southern Division ... 

District Local Boards in Sind .. ... ... 

Do. do. in Northern Division 

Do. do. in Central Division ... 

Do. do. in Southern Division ... 

Bombay University ... ... 

Muhammadans ... 

... 

Sardars of Guja r at ... 

Sardars of the Deccan ... ♦.« 

Zamindars of Sind ... 

Native Merchants’ Association ... 

Total ... 

or, including the Governor ... 


2 
1 

19 

3 


1 


) European Com- 
merce, 3. 


Educated class, 10. 


3 Muhammadans, 3. 
^ Landowners, 3. 
Indian Commerce, 

45 Non-officials 20 
— elected + 3 no- 

46 minated. 


43.* It is useless to discuss the larger scheme for a Council of 57 members Large print precis, 
unless we are prepared to abandon the principle of an official majority. In p ‘ 35 ‘ 
order to counterbalance 29 non-officials, 28 officials (24 in addition to the 
members of Government and the Advocate General) would have to be appointed, 
and it is doubtful whether so many could be found. In faftt, more than 28 
would be needed, for there must be some nominated non-officials, and the 
Council would have to be enlarged to 65 or more if an official majority were 
provided. Moreover, if we admit representation by districts in Bombay, it will be 
demanded by other provinces, such as the United Provinces where there are 48 
districts and the system would be quite unworkable. It may be inferred from 
the statement, that a majority of the Bombay Council prefer the smaller scheme, 
that they are opposed to the larger one, which appears to have emanafed from 
the Governor himself. 
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Large print precis* 
p. 26. 


Small print precis, 
P-9. 


BENGAL, 


44. The Bengal Legislative Council now stands thus r 

Official members ... ... ... 

Recommended by— • 

Corporation of Calcutta ... 

Municipalities (by rotation) ... 

District Boards (by rotation) 

Landholders' Association ... 

Chamber of Commerce 

University ... ... ... 

Nominated non-officials ... ... ... 

Total ... 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


10 


... 


t 

1 

2 
l 
l 
I 


3 


20 

21 


The statistics from 1893 to 1906 show that 52*8 per cent, of the elected 
members have been drawn irom the educated middle class, 11*3 being barristers 
and 41 *5 pleaders. 

45. The Lieutenant-Governor proposes 

(1) One member for each of the six existing Divisions and a repre- 

sentative of the new division to be created by the partition 
of the Patna Division ... ... ... ... 7 

(2) The representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, the Trades 

Association, the Calcutta Corporation, and the University, 
as at present, anda new representative of Indian Commerce .. 5 

( 3 ) Representatives of trie landed proprietors, who must be zemin- 
dars elected by zemindars ... ... ... 2 

(4) Representatives of any special class requiring representa- 
tion ... ... ••• 1.1 4 


Total of non-official members ... ... 18 

Add official members ... ... ... ... 18 


Total members of Council ... 36 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... ... 37 


The scheme is almost identical with that propounded by the British Indian 
Association. Its weak points appear to me to be : — « 

(1) That the Council is too small. 

(2) That it gives insufficient representation to the educated classes. 

(3) That it gives too few seats to the landholders. 

(4) That it refuses separate representation to the Muhammadans. 

(5) That it assigns too few seats to 'European Commerce, and does not 

provide for the representation of the planting community. 

46. I had the advantage of discussing the subject on several occasions with 
Sir Edward Baker, and found him in general agreement with my criticisms on the 
local Government’s scheme. I therefore suggested for his consideration the 
following alternative : 

(1) Elected by District Boards and Municipalities voting together, 

Presidency and Burdwan divisions two members each, and the 
other five divisions one each ... ... ... g 

(2) Representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, the Trades 
Association, the Calcutta Corporation and the University, as 
at present, and new representatives of Indian Commerce and 

the planting community ... ... ... ... 6 

(3) Representatives of the landed proprietors, zamindars to be 

elected by zamindars— Bengal 2, Behar 2, Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur 1, by rotation ... ... ... ... 5 

(4) Representatives of Muhammadans ... ... ... 2 

(5) Representatives of special classes ... ... ... 3 


Total non-official members 

(6) Official members 


25 

24 


Total 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 


... 49 

... 5 ° 
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47. With reference to this scheme Sir Edward Baker wrote to me demi* 
officially on the ist July as follows : 

I have given this question, the best ceisideration in my power in the time available, 
though labouring under the difficulty of having no provincial statistics readily at hand. 

2. The most convenient course will perhaps be if I first sketch the constitution I prefer, 
and then state the reasons. I advise the following:— 

(1) One member to be elected by tbe District Boards of 7 Divisions ... f 

(2) Four members to be elected by Municipalities, viz.— 

2 for Bengal (Presidency and Burdwan Divisions), and 

2 for Behar (ms., Patna, Tirhut, and Bhas?alpur in rotation) ... ... 4 

I do not propose any member for the Orissa andChota Nagpur Municipalities. 

(3) Chamber of Commerce etc , etc , as in your precis. (N.B.— I am doubtful about .•* 6 

the planting member). 

(4) Landed piopiietors, who must be zemindars elected by zemindars— Bengal 2 , Bebar 5 

2 , and Oiissa cum Chota Nagpur 1 . 

( 0 ) Muhammadans ... »»• ... ... 3 

( 6 ) Representatives of special classes ... ... ... ... 3 

Total ... 27 

(7) Officials ... ••• ••• »•* ... ... 26 

Total ... 53 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... 54 

8. I (lo not think that 54 is too large a council for a province with a population of over 
50 millions. As a matter of fact, the actual number may commonly be less, say 45 or 46. 

4. The great defect of the Bengal scheme was the inadequate representation of the 
educated classes. On tbe other hand, I am not much in favour of lumping up District Boards 
and Municipalities as a single constituency. Their interests are not the same, and unless the 
voting power was very accurately worked out, the Boards might he swamped by the Municipal 
votes. I am aware that Hewett has proposed to amalgamate them ,• but his Municipalities are 
on a different scale from those in Bengal, while his District Boards are highly officialized bodies. 
I therefore prefer to give separate representation to our municipalities Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur have only 16 Municipalities between them, most of which are of small importance, 
and they do not require separate representation. 

5. If, howevei, the Government of India dislike this plan, I should be prepared to accept 
your second alternative, giving 9 seats to District Boards and Municipalities jointly, distributed 
as you suggest. I hope, however, that my plan may be tried. 

6 I have thought over your suggestion to bring in the Honorary Magistrates, but on the 
whole am not in favour of it. They are all nominated, and therefore cannot be associated 
with bodies which aie essentiilly on an elective basis, excent in a very artificial way. The 
analogy of Bombay does not help much. The Justices there ^who exist only in the Presidency 
town and have no magisterial powers) do elect a certain proportion of the Corporation. But 
that is manifestly a very different thing. If we associate them with District Boards and 
Municipalities, we shall be accused of trying to water down the purely popular element, 

7. I feel doubts about the planting member, either for indigo or tea. Neither is so import- 
ant as jute, which could not receive separate representation. If occasional representation were 
desiied, it could be provided under (6). But on tbe whole 1 would accept him, because it will 
give us another non-official European member, I should not be surprised if a member of one 
of the agents' firms were often elected. 

8. For the zemindar members, I should like to pitch the land-revenue qualification rather 
high; but without figures I cannot suggest anything definite, 

9. My plan requires a maximum of £6 officials. I have made out a li«t of £7 who could be 
appointed, and there are several others also available. But I should not contemplate appointing 
so many. It is humanly certain that seveial of the non-officials would vote with us, each 
vote counting two on a division— and I imagine that IS or even less would-make us leasonably 
safe. We should always retain the power to appoint the full number m ease of need. 
The fact that we should have to rely on persuasion and conciliation instead of force would have 
an educative effect of the highest value. 

10. I take this opportunity of saying that I am by no means m agreement with paragraph 
24 of the Bengal letter, but I understand that j ou have already negatived these proposals. 
1 am glad of it. 


I have recom- 
mended an alteration 
cf these proposals. 
Se a my note. 

H. A [damson]. 
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bepeeseb- 48. I may explain that my suggestion about Honorary Magistrates was 
TH^EDU- 1 * that they should vote with Municipalities and District Boards. My idea 
gated was that, while belonging to the same class as the rest of the constituency, 

LASSES. they would add an element of stability and respectability to it. But 1 recog- 
nize that the proposal is open to Sir Edward Baker’s criticisms, and after 
all many Honorary M agistrates are already members of local bodies. 1 think 
Sir Edward Baker’s heads (1) and (2) are in some respects an improvement on 
my head ( 1). If district boards and municipalities are combined to make a divi- 
^’statistKs ers a”p sional constituency their respective voting power must, be defined as in Sir John 
<0—103 » f voi i Hewett’s scheme for the United Provinces. This is necessarily rather an arbitrary 
James cala La business, and, unless the two groups are very nicely balanced, one will regularly 
To«che s letter on outvote the other. On the other hand it may be said that these bodies have 
p ‘ 90 in the past elected much the same sort of people, usually pleaders, and that 

if we give the landowners special representatives of their own there is the less 
reason for making district boards and municipalities vote separately in the hope 
that the former will elect landholders. I am also rather afraid that Sir Edward 
Baker’s plan will provoke an outcry from the two divisions to which he gives no 
municipal member, and indeed takes away the occasional member whom they 
get now. There are, it is true, only 20 (not 16) municipalities in Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur, and their total urban population is comparatively small. But 
Cuttack and Puri are large towns, and Ranchi is growing rapidly. In Orissa a 
strong provincial spirit, usually taking the form of an aversion to Bengalis, has 
existed for years, and Chota Nagpur, even if it is captured by the Bengalis who 
Census of India, are sett hng there in large numbers, will none the less clamour for a municipal 
Vpi vi»a, p. 22. * representative. The relevant statistics are— 


Orissa. Urban population 

Cuttack town ... 46,554 

Balasore town 20,880 

Puri town ... 49,334 

Chota Nagpur. Urban population 
Ranchi town .„ 23,126 

Hazaribagh town ... 1 5,799 

Purulia town ... 17,291 


167,452 


121,078 


These figures are for 1901 and the population of Puri and Ranchi must have 
increased greatly since then. 


49. If Sir Edward Baker’s proposal is not agreed to, there seem to be two 
alternatives — 


(1) My proposal for 9 divisional members in a Council of 50, which Sir 

Edward Baker is prepared to accept. 

(2) To give the Orissa and Chota Nagpur Municipalities one member 

apiece. This would involve adding 4 members, two official and 
two non-official, and raising the strength of the Council to 57, or 
with the Lieutenant-Governor 58. 


The whole thing, however, is necessarily provisional, as a final decision cart 
only be arrived at, after the Act has been amended, when the final regulations 
come to be drafted. How long it will take to pass the Act will depend upon the 
state of public business in the House of Commons. I may add, with reference 
to the letter of 30th June from the Calcutta Trades Association which reached 
us three days ago, that their claim to have their long-standing represent- 
ation on the Council legally secured will be met if their association is, like 
the Chamber of Commerce, included by name in the regulations, which 
have the force of law. 

befresen- 50. The Behar Planters’ Association ask in general terms for more non- 

commerce °® c ' a ^ European members ; the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce com- 
Prfcis p 8 B ' P^ n that no P ro Y ision has been made for the commercial classes ; the Bhagalpur 
s. ’ Landholders suggest a separate electorate for commerce and trade ; the British 
p. g, Indian Association propose two commercial members, one European and one 



If the planting community are to have a vote, as 
I think they ought to have, they should be allowed 
to e ect their own member. Nothing less will 
satisfy them in present political conditions 
H. A[damson]. 


Indian ; and the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce want at least five non-official mem- 
bers in a Council of 35 or 36 members, 
namely — 

Appointed by the Chamber for general commercial interests ... 1 

,, ,1 „ „ for jute and other manufacturing industries 1 

„ the Indian Tea Association ... .. ... z 

,, „ Calcutta Trades' Association ... ... 1 

Nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor for European zamindars and 
landholders ... ... ... ... ... 1 


P.g. 


It is impossible to satisfy all these demands. But it occurs to me, as an improve- 
ment on rny scheme in paragraph 36 above, that instead of assigning an elective 
seat to the planting community, we might give the Chamber two members instead 
of one. That would meet paragraph 7 of Sir Edward Baker’s letter, and would 
still leave it open to the Lieutenant-Governor to nominate a European to 
represent the indigo planters of Behar or the tea planters of Darjeeling. 

51. Sir Edward Baker accepts my proposal under this head, and would 
like to pitch the land revenue qualification rather high. Here Bengal gives us 
no help, as its letter says nothing about qualifications in the case of the Prov- 
incial Council. But in dealing with the Imperial Council the Lieutenant-Governor 
proposed an electorate based on annual value of half a lakh as indicated by the 
cess valuation, and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce showed by 
actual instances that the mere payment of so much land revenue is not a sound 
test of wealth and influence. In the case of the Provincial Council the British 
Indian Association ask for four members, thus: — 

Elected from among themselves by large landed proprietors or 
territorial magnates having a net income of Rs. 25,000 a 
year from land ... ... ... ... 2 


REPRESENTA- 
TION OP 
LAND. 


Large print p'6cis, 
p. 1 6. 


Small print precis, 
p. 9. 


Etected from among themselves by smaller landed proprietors 

having a net income of Rs. 12,000 a year from land ... 2 


These suggestions cannot be taken very seriously, seeing that for the Im- p - 8 - 
perial Legislative Cotfticil the association proposed an 'electorate based on a 
net income of only Rs. 12,000. If my proposal to distribute five seats by sub- 
provinces is adopted, the electorate will have to be fixed for each sub-province 
on the basis of the Road and Public Works cess statistics which show the annual 
rental for each estate. The qualifications need not be the same in all five 
sub-provinces. The rental thaL would give a large electorate for Behar might 
produce an unduly small one in Orissa. 

52. The Muhammadans in Bengal number 9 millions or 167 per cent, of the repre- 
population distributed as follows : — op^md ham - 

Burdwan Division ... ... ... ... 1,084,820 IffADANS. 


Presidency Division ... 

Behar 

Orissa 

Chota Nagpur Plateau 


4,405*537 

2,986,450 

102,981 

451,009 


Census of India, 
Vol. VI, p. 205, and 
VI A*, p* 27* 


No mention is made of them in the Bengal letter, and the intention apparent- 
ly is to meet their claims by nomination. Sir Edward Baker accepts my 
proposal to give them two seats. Nawab Abdur Rahman asks for 4 Muham- Enclosures of Ben- 
madan seats to be filled “ by nomination from among non-official and official 
Muhammadans of proved loyalty, merit, and ability.” The Central National ga i letter, p,«. 
Muhammadan Association say nothing about Muhammadan representation in the 
Provincial Council, but their remarks in paragraphs 16 and 17 of their letter regard- 
ing the Imperial Legislative Council suggest that, like most of the Muham- 
madans in other provinces, they are in favour of a special electorate. If the 
Muhammadans are to be given representation in strict proportion to their numbers, 
they ought to get at least 4 out of 25 or 27 non-official seats. This could only 
be done by adopting my arrangement of 9 seats for district boards and munici- 
palities, and not Sir Edward Baker’s plan of 1 1 seats In that case we should 
have 27 non-official members, four of whom would be Muhammadans. If, 
however, Sir Edward Baker’s plan is preferred, we can only get in 4 Muham- 
madans by raising the number of non-officials to 29 and of officials to 28, giving 
a Council of 57 or including the Lieutenant-Governor 58 On the whole I am 
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Vol. b p#90. 


27.30. 


inclined to think two Muhammadans sufficient. I would give one to Bengal, and 
one to Behar, leaving the Muhammadans of Orissa and Chota Nagpur unrepre- 
sented. The electorate must be settled later on in consultation with Bengal. 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

53. The Legislative Council of the United Provinces is at present consti- 
tuted as follows : — 


Official members 

Recommended by groups of municipalities 

,1 by groups of District Boards 

„ by Upper India Chamber of Commerce 

», by University of Allahabad 

Nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor to represent different classes 


7 

a 

2 

1 


Or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


Total 


*5 

16 


In commenting on the working of the existing regulations Sir Tames La 
Touche observed two years ago — J 

(1) That municipalities have practically always elected pleaders. 

(2) That District Boards do not as a rule elect great land-owners N^h*! 

Chand and Matoo UU " belong to the English Sd d “ 

and, though they hold land, are only incidentally land-owners ”, * 

(3) That no Muhammadan has ever been elected by a representative 

IfZ'letteJ Hewettre f’ eatsthis in paragraph ,2 

(4) That the educated middle class generally secures five out of the sf* 

elective seats. 1 e srx 

(5) That Indian Commerce is unrepresented. Sir John Hewett confirms 

this m paragraphs 12 and 29 of his letter. s 

(6) That more official seats were needed in order to find nlarec (nr a. 

heads of the Education, Medical, Sanitary, anS A^cSS IW- 

ments, and for the junior of the two Chief Engineers. P t 

The statistics from 1893 show the educated middle class holding <0 tw 
cent, of the elective seats — barristers 14*7 and pleaders 35 3. 6 0 ^ 

54. The reconstruction of the Council has been carefully wor ked out w 
explained in paragraphs 19 to 30 of the local Government’s letter whfch to 
summarised in the large print precis. The Council proposed is constituted as 
follows :— *■ 


Officials ... 

••• ••• 

Non-officials— 

Elected by Upper India Chamber of Commerce 

„ Senate of Allahabad University 

„ District Boards and Municipalities of Divi- 
sions, except Kumaon ... 

„ Municipal Boards of Allahabad, Lucknow 

Benares, Cawnpore, Agra, Bareilly, in rota- 
tion two at a time ... 

••• ••• 

» British Indian Association representing 

land-holders of Oudh ... ® 

„ Land-holders of Agra “■ - 

0 w ••• 

Muhammadans 


22 


2 

l 



2 7 


Nominated by Government— 

For Kumaon Division, when suitable representative 

available ... ... ... ... r 

For Muhammadans, one being Trustee of Aligarh ... 2 

For special classes, such as planting community and 

Indian commercial community ... ... 3 


— — 22 

44 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 45 


55. I think this Council may be accepted almost as it stands. I have only 
the following observations to make. 

(1) If the principle of the casting-vote majority is agreed to, the number 

of non-officials should be raised from 22 to 23. 

(2) The constituencies formed out of municipalities and district boards 

give ten seats (eight in divisions and two in cities) to the educat- 
ed classes, and recognise the territorial principle for which they 
contend. They will also carry the seat allotted to the University. 
Paragraph 22 of the letter should be read. The table given 
near the bottom of page 14 shows that if the municipalities 
and district boards vote solid the former will preponderate in 
the Meerut, Agra and Rohilkhand divisions, and the latter in 
Lucknow, Fyzabad and Allahabad. But as both bodies elect 
the same class of representative I do not think this matters. 

The Benares and Gorakhpur divisions are to be amalgamated 
for voting purposes, and the constituency thus formed is to 
elect 2 members, one from Benares and one from Gorakhpur. 

The whole arrangement is rather complicated, but it has been 
carefully thought out and other alternatives have been considered, 
among them, no doubt, Sir Auckland Colvin’s scheme referred to 
in paragraph 3 above. I can suggest no improvement, and I think 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s proposals should be accepted. The 
regulations will of course be so framed as to admit of the system 
being remodelled if it works badly. 

(3) The landholders get only two members, one elected for Oudh by the 

British Indian Association and the other for Agra by a constituency 
of 672 persons who pay Rs. 5,000 land revenue. At first sight the 
number of seats seems small, but the landholders themselves, with 
the exception of the Agra Association which is said not to be re- 
presentative, propose no more, vide the opinions of British Indian 
Association, Maharaja of Benares, Raja Muhammad Ali Mu- 
hammad Khan, Raja Partab Bahadur Singh, and Munshi Madho 
Lai. 

(4) The Muhammadans number 6,731,034 in the United Provinces or 14 

per cent, of the population. This would entitle them to 3 out of 
23 non-official members. The Lieutenant-Governor proposes to give 
them 4, which is justified by their status and influence in the pro- 
vince. Two are to be elected and two nominated, one of these being 
a resident Trustee of Aligarh. The Aligarh Trustees ask for 10 p * *4* 

Muhammadan members, 9 elected by the Muhammadans of each p 

division and one by the Trustees from among themselves. This ' I4 " 
is plainly excessive. The Talukdar of Mahmudabad asks for 4 
members, 2 elected and 2 nominated ; while Sir Faiyaz Ali Khan p. 15. 
accepts the proposals made by the local Government in their letter 
of 7th October 1907 that the Muhammadans should have four 


Precis, p. 13, 
P. 14. 
P. 15. 


P.r 7 . 
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members, two elected and two nominated, in a Council of 35 or 36 
members. The distribution of Muhammadans by sub-provinces and 

Census of India-, divisions IS - 1 1 


Volume XVI A, 
page 39. 

Agra, 5,027,188 

Meerut Division 


.ft 



Agra „ 


... 

494,364 A. 


Rohilkhand,, 

• ee 

« e . 

h 337.272 A 


Allahabad „ 

... 

... 

5>3,478 B 


Benares ,, 

. . . 

... 

429,153 B 


Gorakhpur „ 


• •• 

811,338 B 


Kumaun ,, 

... 

• •• 

84,450 A 


Oudh, 1,703,846 

Lucknow Division 

M* 


746,732 B 


Fyzabad „ 

. • * 

• «. 

957,114 B 


Under the United Provinces scheme 

there are 

to be 

two Muhammadan 


contituencies, one consisting of the divisions marked A in the statement above 
(Muhammadan population 3,273 000), and the other of those marked B. (Muham- 
madan population 3,458,000). Each division is to elect one member through an 
electorate comprising — 

(a) Muhammadans paying Rs 5,000 land revenue, or income tax on 

that amount, 408 in number. 

( b ) Muhammadan Fellows cf the Allahabad University, 20 in number. 

( c ) Registered Muhammadan graduates, of over 5 years’ standing, be- 

longing to any Indian University and residing in the United 

Provinces, number not given. 

It is stated that the total electorate will probably exceed 700 persons, but 
we are not told how it is distributed between the two constituencies. In view of 
the objections taken by Muhammadans in other provinces to nomination and 
also to the difficulty of working large and scattered constituencies, I am inclined 
to think that it would be better to give the Muhammadans 4 elective seats — one 
per group of two divisions, omitting Kumaun. The grouping would be left to the 
local Government. 

(5) The scheme of a Council of 35 or 36 members (about 17 non-officials) 
which was circulated by the local Government in October 1907, 
was criticised on the ground that Indian commerce and the monied 
classes had received insufficient attention. The Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor has considered a proposal to form a cornu ercial electorate 
consisting of all merchants, manufacturers, capitalists, and bankers 
who pay income-tax of Rs. 250 and over, and to give this consti- 
tuency one member. He concludes that no satisfactory elector- 
ate of the kind could be constructed at present ; he hopes that 
some commercial Indians may be elected by the large municipali- 
ties, and he proposes in any case to see that they are represented 
by nomination. This is all that can be said at present. 

56. For these reasons I suggest the following arrangement of the 
Council 


Officials . .. . .. ••• im • 22 

Non-officials— 

Elected by Upper India Chamber of Commerce ... ... i 

„ Senate of Allahabad University ... ... i 

District Boards and Municipalities of Divisions, except 
Kumaon ... ... ... ... 8 

Municipal Boards of Allahabad, Lucknow, Benares, 

Cawnpore, Agra, Bareilly, in rotation two at a time ... 2 

Brit sh Indian Association representing land-holders of 
Oudh ... ... ... ... I 

Land-holders of Agra ... ... ... i 

Muhammadans elected by groups of 2 divisions, omit- 
ting Kumaun ... ... ... ... 4 

Nominated by Government— 

For Kumaon Division when suitable representative available ... i 
F<?r special classes such as the planting community and the Indian 
commercial community ... ... ... ... 4 


9 ) 




or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 




23 

45 

46 
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PUNJAB. 


57 *. The Punjab Legislative Council was established by the proclamation of 
9th April 1897. It consists of : — 

Officials ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Non-officials ... ... ... ... . . 


9 


or including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... 10 

All the members are nominated. The non-officials are—- one Christian, two 
Muhammadans, one Sikh, and one Hindu. In his letter of 6th September voi. i,p. 97. 
1906 Sir Charles Rivaz said — 

(1) That the Council was quite large enough for the present requirement 
of the Province. 


{2) That the important classes and interest of the Punjab had been 
adequately represented by nomination. 

(3) That “the only possible elective body” would be the ordinary* 

Fellows of the Punjab University under section 6 of the Universi- ex-officio* 0 Fellows! 

ties Act. * »**•, the Chief Judge 

of the Chief Court, 

(4) That the University “ might quite safely and properly be given the 

power of electing one of their number to serve on the Provincial of Public Instruction 
Council If that were done u they would presumably ordinarily ^s the of epr certam 
select a man belonging to the educated professional class n . Chiefs 

(-) That the privilege of asking questions might “quite safely ” be 
granted to the Punjab Council and “would be much appreciated 
by the educated classes 

58, The views of the present Lieutenant-Governor are stated in paragraphs 
4 4 and 50 of the Punjab letter, and summarised on pages 31-33 of the precis in 
large print. Sir Louis Dane proposes a Council of the following composition : — 

Official merrbers ... ... ... 10 


Non-official members — 

Ruling Chiefs or great officers of Native States ... I 

European Anglo-Indian and Native Christian non-official and 

commercial classes ... ... < ... 1 

University ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Larger cities ... ... ... ... 2 

Muhammadans ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Hindus ... ... ... ... 2 

Sikhs ... ... ... ... 1 


I think these pio- 
posals objectionable 
in several respects. 
See my note 
H A^damson]. 


21 

or including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... 22 

The points to be noticed are the following: — 

(1) The list of official members includes the Manager of the North- 

Western Railway, and a high military officer to represent canton- 
ments. 

(2) The inclusion of a ruling Chief is justified by the fact that the inter- 

ests of Native States in the Punjab are very closely bound up 
with those of the province at large. 

(3) It is stated that in selecting the European or Anglo-Indian represen- 

tative the Punjab Chamber of Commerce and the Trades Associa- 
tion might be consulted. 

(4) The Unjversity member would at first be elected by the Senate, but 

it is suggested that the seat might hereafter be transferred to 
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the graduates of the Punjab University. This proposal will require 
very careful consideration with reference to the conditions of other 
Universities, and I would say as little as possible about it at present. 
In Bengal and Bombay such a constituency would be a large one, 
and it would probably elect professional politicians of the most 
advanced type, 

(5) The two members for the larger cities would be selected by the 

Lieutenant-Governor from among persons nominated by the Muni- 
cipal Committees of the eleven towns mentioned, the Cantonment 
Committees voting jointly where the cantonment population is 
large. This plan is intended (paragraphs 43 and 46) to give 
special representation to the trading and industrial classes. 

(6) Stress is laid (paragraph 4.6) on the difficulty of forming a landhold- 

ing electorate based on payment of land revenue or income tax. 
We are not told totidem verbis how the landed interest is to be 
provided for, but it is obvious from the appropriation of seats to 
other interests that the six seats allotted to religions will afford 
ample scope for the representation of the landlords. 

(7) The members representing Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs are to 

be nominated and not elected. The question of nomination or 
election was clearly stated in paragraph £ of the Punjab Govern- 
ment’s letter of 27th September 1907 to Commissioners and head 
IV (8) of its enclosure giving the points on which opinions were 
invited. In paragraph 41 of the letter of 6th July the Punjab 
says that the great weight of official opinion, and of the most 
influential Muhammadans, is in favour of nomination in all cases, 
and that a few leading Hindus take the same view. *' If election, 
were conceded in the case of representatives of the university and 
the educated and professional classes, then there would be a 
decided preponderance of opinions in favour of nomination of the 
remaining non-official members ” The evidence against election 
is put together in Appendix D, which contains 12 Hindus and 3 
Parsee names. It would be easy to compile from the precis a list 
of Hindus who advocate election, hut we have no means of gaug- 
ing the value of these opinions, and mere enumeration of unknown 
quantities is not very instructive Taking Mr. Justice Chatterji 
as a reasonable and temperate representative of the advanced 
type of Hindu lawyer, I observe that he says : — “ As at present 
advised, I think an addition of five elected Indian members would 
suffice. There are five members appointed by nomination, and I 
think this system and the principle on which the nominations are 
at present made should be maintained.” He goes 011 to propose 
that two Indian members should be elected by landholders paying 
Rs. 2,000 or Rs. 2,500 land revenue, and two by district boards 
and municipality voting together. “ The fifth member might be 
elected by the university, though this would introduce a political 
element in that body which is not altogether desirable. But such 
a measure is in force elsewhere, and there can be no more feasible 
method of allowing representation to the English educated com- 
munity.” If Mr. Chatterji’s views can be regarded as representing 
those of his class the Punjab proposals go a long way towards 
meeting them. The scheme put forward gives one purely elective 
seat to the University and two seats to municipalities on a system 
of election tempered by selection. District boards are shown 
to be unsuitable as electorates, and the formation of a landholding 
constituency is considered impracticable. 

59. For our present purpose I think the Punjab scheme may be accepted as 
it stands. It represents a considerable advance on the existing system ; it 
enlarges the Council to more than double its present size ; it gives elective or 
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semi-elective representation to the educated classes and to Indian commerce and 
industry, and it provides by means of nomination for the claims of the three 
religious interests, which are practically identical with those of the land holding 
classes. The Muhammadans forming 53-3 per cent, of the population get 
three seats ; the Hindus (38 8) two ; and the Sikhs (7*5) one. 

Burma. 

60. The Burma Legislative Council was formed by proclamation in 1897, at 
the same time as that of the Punjab As at present constituted it consists of — 

Officials... ... ... ... ... ... g 

Non-officials nominated ... ... ... 4 

Total g 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... ... 10 

Two of the non-officials are Burmese. In practice the European non-official 
members are usually nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor after consultation 
with the Burma Chamber of Commerfce, the Rangoon Port Commissfoners, and 
the Municipal Committee of Rangoon. 

61. The Lieutenant-Governor proposes a Council constituted as follows : — 

Officials ... ... ... boo ... 3 

Non- officials — 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce ... ... 1 

Nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor after consultation with the 
Rangoon Trades Association, Rangoon Port Commissioners 
and Municipal Committees of Rangoon, Mandalay, Moulmein, 

Bassein and Akyab a*. ... ... ... I 

Nominated to represent Indian and Chinese trading and mercantile 

interests ... ... ■ «.• ... I 

Nominated to represent Burmese population ... ... 4 

Total ... 15 


or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... ... 16 


62. In determining the size of the Council the Lieutenant-Governor seems 
to have followed the model of the Councils of the United Provinces and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam which consist of 15 members, excluding the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. He has, however, departed from that precedent by making the number 
of officials exceed that of non-officials by one. In all the Provincial Councils, 


except the Bengal Council, the converse is the rule : excluding the head of the 
Government, and reckoning the Advocate General, where he is a member, as a 
non-official, the non-officials are in a majority of one. In fact the regula- 
tions provide only the bare official majority that is attainable by means of 

the President’s casting-vote There cannot be the smallest necessity in Burma 
for reserving a larger majority than this, and, as the point is one which is 
„ , A , . , „ sure to attract attention. I think the 

our decision' as to the casting votem the Imperial number of officials should be reduced 

Council. to 7, and that of non-officials raised 

[damson]. to g The additional seat might be 

utilised in giving separate seats, by nomination, to the Indian and Chinese trading 
and mercantile interests which are doubled up in the Lieutenant-Governor’s 


scheme. A possible alternative would be to give European Commerce a third 
member, who might be nominated in consultation with the Municipal Committees 
of Mandalay, Moulmein, Bassein, and Akyab, so as to represent commercial and 
industrial interests outside of Rangoon. Subject to these suggestions I think 
the Council proposed by the Lieutenant-Governor may be accepted. 
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EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM. 


ENLARGE- 
MENT OP 
THE COUN- 
CIL. 

PrScis, page 33 


63. The Legislative Council of Eastern Bengal and Assam was- established 


in October 1905. It consists of-— 

Officials •*. ... ... ... 

•M 

... 7 

Non-officials— 

Recommended by Municipalities 

•M 

•«« t 

„ by District Boards 


. . f 2 

„ by Associations of landholders 

•M 

... 1 

„ by Associations of Merchants 


l 

„ by Commissioner of Port of Chittagong 

l 

Nominated by Lieutenant-Governor 

• . « 

2 


Total 

... 15 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 

*•* 

... 16 


The local Government now proposes a Council constituted as follows 


The Lieutenant-Governor proposes a Council constituted thus — 

Officials ••• ... ... ••• 12 

Non-officials — 

Elected by Municipalities ... ... .. 2 

Electe 4 by District and Local Boards ... ... ... 3 

Elected by Bengal Landholders Associations ... ... 1 

Elected by Provincial Muhammadan Association ... ... 1 

Elected by tea interest ... ... ... ... 1 

Elected by jute interest ... ..« ... ... I 

Elected by the Commissioners of the Port of Chittagong ... 1 

Npminated by the Lieutenant-Governor to represent different classes 3 

Total ... 25 

"T— 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... ... 26 

64. This scheme appears to me to be open to tbe criticisms : — 

(1) A Council of 25 is too small for a province with a population of 31 

millions, a large proportion of which consists of Bengalis of an 
advanced type. 

(2) The representation given to the educated classes (5 seats) is in 

sufficient. 

(3) The Muhammadans and the landholders are in adequately represented. 

I will take these points in order. I may mention that the non -official 
opinions sent up contain hardly any constructive proposals and deal mostly with 
vague generalities. 

65. The local Government admits that it is desirable to expand the present 
Council so as to represent interests now excluded. But it considers that it can 
©nly spare 5 officials in addition to the 7 now on the Council. It will be seen, 
however, from page 3 of the civil list as marked by me that about 23 officers are 
really available to sit on the Council, if need be, all of whom possess knowledge 
which would qualify them to take ppurt in debates, and to make useful contribu- 
tions to the discussion of the budget. I would not propose to use all of them, but 
I think there are enough to enable us to raise the number of official members to 
17* This is one more than Mr. LeMesurier proposes* Given 17 officials, the 
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number of ^ non-officials may be 18, on the principle followed in constructing the 
other Provincial Councils, and the total btrength of the Council 35, or, including 
the Lieutenant-Governor 36. 


66 . Under the present system the educated classes are represented by the REPRESENT* 
three members returned by district boards and municipalities. The local Govern* ation__ OF 
ment proposes to give them five. That seems to be too few, especially if it is c lass es. 
borne in mind that there is r 0 University and no Presidency corporation, bodies 
which in other provinces usually elect representatives of the educated middle class. 

I would propose to raise the number to eight, distributed thus : — 


Dacca Division 
Chittagong „ 
Rajshahi „ 
Assam valley 
Surma valley 


2 

2 

2 

I 

I 


In what way these seats should be allotted among the local bodies concerned 
is a question for the local Government and need not be discussed at length here. 

The first six can easily be divided between the municipalities and district boards 
of the divisions in question. In the Assam and Surma valleys the local boards 
and municipalities w 11 have to vote togethar. 

67. At present the Eastern Bengal Landholders Association and the Prov- represent- 
incial Muhammadan Association exercise in turn the privilege of recommending 

a member. The local Government proposes to give each a representative. This ma. 
is as much as is possible with a Council of 25, but with ro additional members 
(5 official and 5 non-official) we can afford to give the land-holders as such two 
members. The opinions sent up do not throw much light on the subject. Mr, 

Strong, Magistrate of Dinajpur, proposes a landowning member for each division, p,a7 ' 
but this would involve a Council of 41 which is impossible. The Chairman of the p 
Dacca Municipality asks for two land-holders* seats; Muhammad Yusuf wants ‘ 3 ‘ 
three; and Mr. Clarke, Magistrate of Mymensingh, proposes two, one Hindu p. 3 6. 
and one Muhammadan. On general grounds I think there is a case for two. 

There are no data for forming an electorate. I do not like the idea of making 
over two seats to the Eastern Bengal Land-holders Association, and I should pre- 
fer an electorate based on income as denoted by cesses, and voting by divisions 
or groups of divisions in rotation. This may be proposed to the Local Govern- 
ment when the time comes to settle details, 

68. The Local Government proposes one member to be elected by the REPRESENT- 
Provincial Muhammadan Association. The opinions are not of much value. mp ^hatoEl - 
Major Cole, Superintendent of the Lushai Hills, would give three members to the dans. ^ 
association ; the chairman of the Dacca Municipality proposes two, to be elected 

by Muhammadans having an income of Rs. 5,000 from land or other sources ; p> 29 ‘ 
and Muhammad Yusuf suggest by two, to be elected by the Anjumans. If we P<31 
were to be guided by statistics Muhammadans ought to have more than half of 
the non-official seats, since they form 58 per cent, of the population. But this is P.36. 
clearly out of the question, and I think two seats will be sufficient. It will be in 
the power of the Lieutenant-Governor to nominate one or two members to 
represent the Muhammadan tenantry of the province. 

69. In view of these considerations I suggest a Council constituted as 
follows : — 


Officials «*« *M *>•* Ml 

Non-official — 

Elected by Municipalities and District and Local Boards 
Elected by Landholders 
Elected by Muhammadans 

Elected by tea interest * 0 . ••• 

Elected by jute interest 

Elected by the Commissioners of the Port of Chittagong 


... 17 

... 8 
M. 2 
... 2 
... I 
... I 
I 

Nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor to represent different 
classes ... ... ... ... ... 3 


Total 


35 


or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


36 
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local and 70, In paragraphs 21 and 22 of their letter of 24th August 1907, the Govern* 
j gH S gg S, nient of India dealt with District Boards and Municipalities, as electorates 
for the Provincial Legislative Council. While pointing out that in most provinces 
the property qualifications both of electors and members of these bodies were very 
low, and thus inappropriate for the selection of legislators, they undertook not to 
withdraw the privilege of election, and suggested that the difficulty about the 
franchise might be got over by introducing special qualifications for^ mem- 
bership of the Legislative Council. They also (paragraph 22) outlined a 
scheme for the representation of classes in Provincial Councils and local bodies. 
This scheme, which emanated from Sir William Lee-Warner, has been received 
with general disapproval, and nothing need be said about it here. The views of 
local Governments may be summarised as follows 

(1) Madras are proposing to introduce the elective principle into the 
Taluk Boards by which half of the members of District 
Boards are now elected, and to raise the qualifications of both 
voters and candidates in the case of municipalities. A tentative 
scheme drawn up on these general lines was published for criticism 
in a Gazette Extraordinary on 26th J une. 

(2) Bombay consider that it would be impolitic to raise the present muni- 
cipal and district board franchise, and that it may be advisable to 
lower it. Since their letter was written Sir George Clarke has 
announced in the Legislative Council the intention of the local 
Government “ to strengthen the elective element in the district 
municipalities of the Presidency and to free them m great measure 
from official control,’ 1 ' by increasing the proportion of elected 
members and allowing them to choose their own President. 

(3) Bengal wishes to leave the electoral system in municipalities un- 
changed for the present, and to reconstruct the district board fran- 
chise on the basis of class representation. Sir Edward Baker 
disapproves of the latter proposal and understands that the Home 
Department have negatived it. That does not appear to be the 
case. 


Large print pr^ds, 
> a3« 

Ibid , p. 24 


Ibid, p 27 


(4) The United Provinces thinks that no case has been made out for rais- 
ing the local and municipal franchises - , but would impose additional 
n>d, p.2? f qualifications for candidates who seek election to the Provincial 

and Imperial Councils. 

md> p , , t> (3) The Punjab says nothing very definite on the subject, but apparently 

does not propose to remodel the local franchises. 

(6) Eastern Bengal and Assam would leave the local and municipal 
franchise untouched. 

71. It would be impossible, evea if it were relevant* to discuss the recons- 
.... . , ... tructioa of our system of local Govera- 

Whetber relevant or not, we have rot the , 

material to do it, sad i agree that it is twneces* tnent as a preliminary to true reform of the 
***- H. apdamson]. Legislative Councils. Nor is this in the 

least necessary. We have undertaken to 
retain Municipalities and District Boards as part of our electoral machinery, and this 
undertaking holds good for the local bodies of the future which are sure to con- 
tain a larger elective element than those of the present time. There is then only 
one question to be settled. Are any special qualifications to be prescribed for the 
members of Council elected by those bodies ? At present the only condition res- 
Reg n. VI. tricting their choice is that the member must be “resident within* the municipality 

or the district in which it is situated, or in some orre of the municipalities con- 
» stituting the group or of the districts in which they, are situated. A similar 

Pf4ci», p. 2$. condition shall also apply to persons to be recommended by District Boards”. 

Bombay propose that candidates, should be members of the bodies, which they 
represent, so as to guard against? the, seats, being monopolised by, residents 
^ pf Bombay City. The United Provinces Government suggests additional 
Uubas prec(s, p, qualifications for candidates, but does not say what they should be. Among the 
local opinions we find Rajaratna Mudalyar proposing “ sufficiently high quali- 
ficatiois* based upon payment of land revenue or income-tax,,” and Krishnan 
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Naiyar an annual income of Rs. 1,000 or payment of revenue of Rs, 500 j while 
Vijjaraghava Chariar would admit no candidate under the age of 35. In the 
United Provinces Sundar Lai suggests payment of Rs. 5,000 land revenue for u. P. precis, p. 
candidates fiom district boards, and Rs. 5,000 income-tax for candidates from 17 ‘ 
municipalities ; Madho Lai proposes an annual income of Rs. 2,000 ; Raja Pertab p - 
Baihadur Singh mentions Rs. 2,000 land revenue or income-tax, and Sir Faiyaz P- 16. 

Al Khan land revenue of Rs. 5,000 for district board candidates and Rs. 3,000 p. 15. 

for municipal candidates. Some weight attaches to these opinions coming from 

members of the educated class. On the other hand, the Bombay Presidency Bombay precis 

Association object to any special qualifications being laid down for members p ‘ ® 7 * 

of Council, and several representatives of advanced opinion hold the same 

view. My own feeling is rather in favour of prescribing age and property 

qualifications for candidates elected by District Boards and Municipalities. 

But the question is no longer an open one as the Committee decided in the 
case of the Imperial Legislative Council that no qualifications heed be 
prescribed for candidates elected by the non- official members of the Provincial 
Legislative Council. In the event, however, of the Secretary of State deciding 
to abandon the principle of recommendation and the general power of rejection 
conferred by Regulation VIII, tfe subj'ect will have to be considered further. 

72. The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces does not recommend 
that a Legislative Council should be established there, and at previous meetings 
the Committee have accepted his view. 

73. Throughout this note I have used the term “ elected by ” instead of 
“ nominated on the recommendation of ” certain bodies or electorates. The latter 
is correct if the existing forms are retained, but the former is more convenient for 
the purpose of preliminary discussion. 

H. H. RISLEY. 

ist Avgust 1908. 


I have made a few marginal notes. 

The Councils shown in Sir Herbert Risley's note are the full Councils with 
the maximum number of officials. The full Councils wilt be used only on very 
rare occasions, and it may be useful to show how the ordinary working Councils 
may be constituted. I have made a slight rearrangement of the members so as 
to show more prominently the extent of the elective principle, and I have (as 
decided for the Imperial Council) made the majority independent of the casting 
vote. 


MADRAS. 

Full Council . 

A. — Members of tile Executive Council 

B. — Advocate General ... 

C. — Nominated officials, not exceeding 

D. — Nominated non-officials 

E. — Elected* members — 

(a) By the Chamber of Commerce 
(£) By the University 
(c) By the Corporation of Madras 
{d) By District Boards in four groups of districts 
[e) By Municipalities in four groups of districts 
(/I By landholders in four groups of districts 

(^) By Mahomedans 
(A) By the planting communi f y 
(*) Indian Commerce 


tM A 

M* ••• I 

»** ••• 20 

t*t 4 

* In some cases, 
c.g , (1) the member 
may have to be 
nominated untU such 
time as a satisfac- 
tory electorate is 
formed. 


or, including the (jovetfioV 


1 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

47 
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Madras. 
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Ordinary Council . 


A. — Members of the Executive Council ... ... 3 

B. — Advocate General ... ... ... ... t 

C. ~ Nominated officials ... ... ... ... 14 

D. — Nominated non-officials ... ... ... t# . 4 

E. — Elected members ... ... ... ... 19 


or, Including the Governor 


40 

1 

41 


The fourteen nominated officials should be officers in high position stationed 
at headquarters and readily available without undue interference with touring 
duties. They could be selected in various ways. The following is an 
example ; — 


Secretaries, Chief, Revenue, and Public Works 

Members of Board of Revenue 

Accountant General ... 

Surgeon-General 

Director of Public Instruction 

Inspector-General of Registration 

Administrator-General 

Collector of Madras 

President, Madras Municipality 


Total 


3 

4 


14 


In the ordinary Council three votes on a division would give a Government 
majority independent of the casting vote. 

BOMBAY. 

Full CouitciL 

A. — Members of the Executive Council ... 

B. — Advocate General ... ... ... 

C. — Nominated officials, not exceeding ... ... 

D. ~ Nominated non-officials ... 

' m E. — Elected* Members — 

(a) By Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
(5) Bv Karachi Chamber of Commerce 

{c) By Millowners' Associations of Bombay and Ahmedabad 


alter lately. 

(d) By the Corporation of Bombay 

(e) By Municipalities in Sind 

( j )’ By Municipalities in Northern Division 
(g) By Municipalities in Central Division 
(k) By Municipalities in Southern Division 
(*) By District Local Boards in Sind 
(/) By District Local Boards, Northern Division 
(J) By District Local Boards, Central Division 
(/) By District Local Boards, Southern Division 
(m) By Bombay University ... 


2 
1 

20* 

3 

1 

r 

r 

r 

1 

1 

t 

1 

i 

1 

1 

r 

l 
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(n) By Mahomedans ... ... ... ... 3 

( 0 ) By Sardars of Gujarat ... ... ... ... 1 

(p) By Sardars of the Deccan ... ... ... x 

(y) By Zamindars of Sind ... ... ... ... 1 

(f) By Indian Commerce ... ... ... ... 1 

46 

or, including the Governor ... 47 

Ordinary Council. 

A. — Members of the Executive Council ••• • «« 2 

B. — ■ Advocate General ... ... ... ... x 

C. — Nominated officials ... ... ... ... 14 

D. — Nominated non-officials ... ... ... ... 3 

E. — Elected members ... ... ... ... 20 

"T otal 40 

or, including the Governor ... 41 ' 

There would be no difficulty in obtaining fourteen suitable officials as in 
Madras. Bombay, however, would probably not require so many as fourteen 
officials, as it apparently at present has no difficulty in obtaining non-officials on 
whose votes it can rely. Bombay would, therefore, probably object to being 
tied down to only three nominated non-officials It is possible that other pro- 
vinces may be able to find non-officials who in the ordinary Council could be relied 
on to support Government, and that they can pull along with fewer officials. 
The practice in Bombay suggests that it might by useful to group C and 
D together under the one head — Nominated officials and non-officials. 

As in Madras, three votes on a division would give a Government majority 
independent of the casting vote, 

BENGAL. 

» The Council sketched by Sir Edward Baker at page 23 is a large one and 
makes a severe demand on officials, especially for the ordinary Council, when it is 
remembered that we desire to interfere as little as possible with the liberty of 
touring officers. But it is difficult to cut it down and yet give a full representa- 
tion to so populous a province. I would not exclude the planting member. In a 
time of unrest the planters have vital interests at stake, and there will be much 
indignation if they are shut out. I think that one member can be saved under 
Sir Edward Baker’s heads (1) and (2). Under head (2) Municipalities I think 
that we must give one member more for the Orissa and Chota Nagpur municipali- 
ties alternately. They have representation on the present Council, and dissatis- 
faction will be felt if existing rights of representation are excluded. But under 
head (1) District Boards I would reduce from 7 to 5, and give the 3 members to 
the 7 divisions by rotation. This means that each division would be unrepre- 
sented once after three turns and again once after two. It could be arranged that 
the District Boards and the Municipalities should never be simultaneously 
unrepresented in any one division. 

With this alteration the Bengal full Council would stand as follows : — 

A. — Secretaries to Government ... ... ... 5 

Members, Board of Revenue ... ... ... 2 

B. — Advocate General ••• •#* ••• X 

C. — Nominated officials, not exceeding ... ... ... 18 

D. — Nominated non-officials ... 3 
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E. — Elected members — 

(a) By the Chamber of Commerce ••• 

(3) By the Calcutta Trades 5 Association 
(, o ) By the Corporation of Calcutta • 

( d ) By the University 

( e ) By Indian Commerce ••• *<• 

(/) By the planting community 

iff) By the District Boards of the seven divisions by rotation 

(h) By Municipalities (Presidency Division i, Burdwan Division 
i, Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur Divisions, in rotation 2, 
and Orissa and Chota Nagpur divisions in rotation i) •». 

(/) By landholders, Bengal 2, Behar 2, and Orissa cum Chota 

Nagpur i ... ... 

(j) By Mahomedans ... ... ... 


or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 53 


The ordinary Council would be<-*- 

A. — Secretaries to Government ... ... S 

Members, Board of Revenue ... ... ... 2 

B. — ^Advocate General ... ... ... ... t 

C. — Nominated officials ... ... ... ... IQ 

D. — Nominated non-officials ... ... ... ... 3 

E. — ^-Elected Members ... ... ... 23 


44 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 45 

Four votes on a division would give a Government majority independent of 
the casting vote. 

The following is one arrangement of official members 


Commissioner, Presidency Division ... ... ... i 

President of Municipality ... ... ... ... i 

Inspector-General of Registration ... ... ... i 

Accountant General ... ... ... ... I 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals ... ... ... I 

Collector of Customs ... ... ... i 

Director of Public Instruction ... ... ... ... I 

Sanitary Commissioner ... ... ... ... i 

Inspector-General of Police ... ... ... ... i 

Vice-Chairman of Port Trust ... ... ... ... i 


10 


* 
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UNITED PROVINCES. 


Full Council . 

A. — Secretaries to Government 

Members, Board of Revenue 

B. *— Government Advocate ... ... 

C. — Nominated officials, not exceeding . „ 

D. — Nominated non-officials ... ... 

E — Elected members-— 

{a) By Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
(i) By Allahabad Univeisity ... 

(c) By District Boards and Municipalities of divisions excepting 

Kumaon ... ... »• ... 

( d ) By Municipal Boards of Allahabad, Lucknow, Benares, 

Cawnpore, Agra, Bareilly in rotation two at a time 

( e ) By British India Association representing landholders of 

Oudh ... ... ... ... 

(/) By landholders of Agra 

(^) By Mahomedans elected by groups of two divisions, omit- 
ting Kumaon 

( h ) By Indian Commerce... ... ... ... 

or, excluding the Lieutenant-Governor ... 


4 

2 

l 

16 

4 

i 

i 


i 

i 

4 

i 

46 

47 


The ordinary Council would be — 

A. — Secretaries to Government 

Members, Board of Revenue 

B. —- Government Advocate 

C. — Nominated officials 

D. — Nominated non-officials ... 

E. — Elected Members ... 


... 4 

«• i 2 

... I 

... IO 

... 4 

... 19 


or, including Lieutenant-Governor 


40 

Ml 4* 


Three votes on a division would give a Government majority independent 
of the casting vote. 

The following is one arrangement of official members, so as to secure 
ten : — 

Commissioner ... ... ... ... t 

Inspector-General of Prisons ... ... ... ... i 

Inspector-General of Police ... ... ... ... i 

Director of Public Instruction ••• ... »«( ... I 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals ... ... ... i 

Sanitary Commissioner ... ... ... ... I 


Inspector-General of Registration I 

Postmaster General »•« Jl 

Accountant General itt ••• I 

Director of Land Records and Agriculture ... ... ... x 


to 
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PUNJAB. 


!n the Council proposed by Sir Louis Dane there are several things that I 
dislike. I think that no good reason has been assigned for giving to a Ruling 
Chief a place by right on the Council. We excluded the Ruling Chief from 
the Imperial Council, relegating him to ordinary nomination in case it might be 
desired at any time to appoint one. The Ruling Chief finds no place on any 
other provincial council. I would keep his name out of the Punjab Council. 
There is room for nominating him if desired under the heads Mahomedans, 
Sikhs, and other interests. 

I see no reason for bringing the Native Christian into the commercial 
classes. It is a mere sham as the electorate will always return a European. 

The method of representing the eleven larger cities will satisfy no one. 
If the Lieutenant-Governor is to select two out of the eleven nominees of these 
cities, no one will regard it as anything better than nomination pure and simple. 
Each city having only a i to 5 chance will take no interest in the election. This 
is the representation given to the educated classes, and it will be received with 
derision. The eleven cities with their population are shown under their respect- 
ive revenue divisions as follows : — 


f" Delhi 

I 

• +* 

... 206,534 

Delhi Division Ambala 

| 

» • * 

... 28,200 

^Simla 

M • 

35,690 

"Jullundur 

• • * 

54,455 

Jullundur Division ^ Ferozepore ,*• 

^Ludhiana 


23,475 

• mm 

48,649 

fLahore 


... 186,884 

Lahore Division ... ^ Amritsar 

• * * 

... 161,039 

USialkot 

Rawalpindi Division*.* Rawalpindi ... 
Multan Division ... Multan ... 

• •• 

• • • 

45,374 

47,077 
... 74,627 


I would give four members, one each to Delhi, Jullundur, and Lahore Divi- 
sions, and one alternately to Rawalpindi and Multan, and let the members 
be elected by the municipalities of the cities in a division, in the same way 
as we have done for municipalities in other provinces. 

With this alteration it is unnecessary to give special representation to Hindus. 
They will be sufficiently provided for by the representation of the cities and the 
University. I would reserve two nominations for other interests, of which one 
might occasionally be given to Native Christians who are pretty numerous in the 
Punjab 

The full Council would then be as follows : — 


A. -— Secretaries to Government ... 

Financial Commissioner ... 

B. -Government Advocate ... 

C. — Nominated officials, not exceeding ! ... 

D. — Nominated non-officials to represent — 

(«) Mahomedans ... 

(5) Sikhs 

(c) Other interests ... 

E. — Elected members— 


(a) Commerce 


4 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 


»♦» 


9 9 • 


• M 


M* 


l 
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(b) Punjab University ... ... ... j 

(c) The larger cities by divisions, viz , Delhi i, Jullunder I, Lahore r, 

and Rawalpindi and Multan alternately i ... ... 4 


or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


24 

»5 


The ordinary Council would require only two nominated officials, and two 
votes on a division would give a Government majority. 

This Council gives five representatives of the educated classes and is 
as advanced as present circumstances in the Punjab demand. 

BURMA. 

The Council is a mere namke waste. I would leave it as proposed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, except that I would strike out one official, so that in 
respect of a majority it may be on the same line as other provinces. 

EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM. 

Full Council , 

A. — Secretaries to Government • •• Ml III 4 

Members, Board of Revenue ... ... ... 2 

B. — Legal Remembrancer ... ... ... ... t 

C. — Nominated officials not exceeding • •• ••• II 

D. — Nominated non-officials •m «ti 3 

E. -— Elected members — 

( a ) By municipalities and district and local boards of divisions, 
viz., Dacca 2, Chittagong 2, Rajshahi 2, Assam Valley i. 


Surma Valley 1 ... ... ... ... 8 

(5) By landholders ... ... ... ... 2 

[c) By Mahomedans ••• ••• ^ 

{d) By the tea interest ... ... ... ... I 

(e) By the jute interest Ml ••• ••• M * ^ 

(/) By the Commissioners of the Port of Chittagong ... S 


36 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 37 


Ordinary Council. 

A. — Secretaries to Government and Members, Board of Revenue 6 

B. — Legal Remembrancer ... ... ... ... * 

C. — Nominated officials ... ... ... •»« 5 

D. — Nominated non-officials ... ... ... ... 3 

E. — Elected members ... ... ... ... ^5 

30 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 31 
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Three votes on a division would give a Government majority independent of 
the casting vote. 

The following is an example of the official members that might be obtained. 
Director of Pub’ic Instruction ... ... ... ... i 

Commissioner of Dacca ... ... ... ... i 

Inspector-General of Registration ... ... ... I 

Accountant-General ... ... ... ... I 

Inspector-General of Police ... ... ... ... i 

5 

All of these Councils can be easily formed either as full Councils for special 
occasions or as working Councils for ordinary times. Thev give a very fair re- 
presentation to all interests, and are much in advance of the forecast given in 
our circular letter. 

H. Af damson], — 9-8-08. 


G, C. B. P,, Simla.— No. C.-83 H. D. — 1 5 -9.08,— 55.— 



India Office, London ; 
June 30th , i8gs. 


Legislative. 

No. 15. 

To His Excellency The Most Honourable The Governor-General of 

India in Council. 


My Lord Marquis, 


I forward herewith a copy of the Act recently passed by Parliament to 
, _ .. . , _ amend the Statute under which the meet- 

Indian Councils Act* 1S95L • <* , 1 1 * **• 

ings ot the several Councils in India as- 
sembed for the purpose of making laws and regulations have been held since 
1861. 


2. That Statute imported into the legislative constitution of British India, as 
a recognized principle of public policy, provisions for the admission into all tne 
Councils, when assembled for the purpose of making laws, of additional Members, 
Native and European, a certain proportion of whom must be unconnected offici- 
ally with the executive Governments and who would take an independent and 
responsible share in the legislation ot the country. 1 he anticipations upon which 
this important step was taken in 1861 have during the past thirty years, been 
amply fulfilled. There can be no doubt that the Governor General’s Council 
has been relieved of much business which the local Councils, which were then 
finally established, have proved themselves thoroughly competent to undertake ; 
while the whole legislative system of India has benefited from the presence in 
the Couricils of the additional Members wh6 hive brought mtrch ability, experi- 
ence, arid special 'knowledge to bear upon the discharge of their duties. 

3. Upon these considerations and having regard to the progress of ad- 
ministration in recent years, to the material and moral improvement of the 
country generally, and to the expediency of strengthening the Councils and extend- 
ing their functions in some proportion with the growing attention in India to public 
affairs. Her Majesty’s Government, after considering the recommendations of 
Your Excellency and of Your Excellency’s predecessor, have induced Parlia- 
ment to resolve that the Councils may with advantage be enlarged. It has been 
determined, moreover, upon the same grounds, to relax in some degree those 
provisions of the original Act which confine the proceedings of the Councils to 
the discussion and enactment of Bills introduced at their meetings. Accord- 
ingly, in the Act which has just become law, certain amendments have been 
made upon which it is right that I should take this opportunity of recording some 
observations. 

4. It is provided, in the first place, that the additional Members to be sum- 
moned by the Governor General to his Council (and by the Governors of Madras 
and Bombay to the Councils of those Presidencies), when met for the purpose 
of making laws and regulations, may be augmented up to a limit fixed in the 
Act. The Governor General is also empowered to make a considerable increase 
of the number of the Members who may be summoned for the same purpose by 
the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal and of the North-West Provinces. Your 
Excellency will notice that while these Members are to be nominated, as here- 
tofore, by the Governor General, the Governors, and the Lieutenant-Governors, 
respectively, the Governor General in Council is now authorized, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State, to make regulations as to the conditions 
under which such nominations shall be. made, and to prescribe the manner in 
which the regulations shall be carried into effect. 

5. In the second place, the Governor General in Council is invested with 
power to make rules from time to time authorizing the discussion of the annual 
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Financial Statement, and the asking of questions under such conditions as 
shall be in the said rules prescribed. The Act also contains similar provisions 
in regard to the Councils of the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors. 

6. I have no doubt that Your Excellency in Council and the several Local 
Governments will lose no time and spare no pains in considering and preparing 
the rules necessary for carrying into operation these important provisions, which 
have been introduced with the avowed objects of bringing the Legislatures into 
closer relation with the best representatives of public opinion in India, and of 
multiplying the opportunities for an interchange of views and information 
between the Governments and their Councils. I need hardly add that the 
ultimate nominating authority still rests with those to whom it was entrusted by 
the Statute of 1861, or that the responsioility attaching to the careful exercise 
of this authority by no means diminishes as the number of the non-official 
Members is increased, and as the scope of their attributes is enlarged. It 
appears to me probable, nevertheless, that the diffusion in the more advanced 
provinces of education and enlightened public spirit, and the recent organiza- 
tion of Local Self-Government, may have provided in some instances ways and 
means of which the Governments may properly avail themselves in determining 
the character that shall be given to the representation of the views of different 
races, classes, and localities. Where corporations have been established with 
definite powers, upon a recognized administrative basis, or where associations 
have been formed upon a substantial community of legitimate interests, profes- 
sional, commercial, or territorial, Your Excellency and the local Governors may 
find convenience and advantage in consulting from time to time such bodies and 
in entertaining at your discretion an. expression of their views and recommenda- 
tions with regard to the selection of Members in whose qualifications they may 
be disposed to confide. It is in full reliance upon the benefits to be expected 
from enlisting the support and co-operation of competent Members and from a 
more extensive devolution upon the Provincial Councils of the Legislative business 
that particularly concerns he populations with whose needs and circumstances 
these Councils should be specially conversant, that I recommend this Statute 
to the very careful attention of Your Excellency’s Government, and of the other 
Governments in India whose duty it will be to give effect to its provisions. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord Marquis, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) CROSS. 


G. C. B. P., Simla.— Nor 798 HU D.— 19-9-08.-80.— F, C. A, 
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No. 1805. 


To 


C J. LYALL, Esq., c.i.e., 

Secretary to the Government of India, 


The CHIEF SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT of 

MADRAS. 


Home Department. 

Public. 


Simla , the 15th August 1892.. 


Sir, 


I AM directed to forward, for the information of His Excellency the 
Governor in Council, a copy of a Despatch, No. 15, Legislative, dated the 
30th June 1892, from the Secretary of State, with which His Lordship transmits 
a copy of the Indian Councils Act, 1892, recently passed in Parliament, 
and explains the action to be taken to give effect to the measure. 

2. It will be observed that by section 1, clause (1), of the Act, the 
Governor has received authority to increase the number of additional members 
of Council whom he may nominate for his assistance in making laws and 
regulations up to a maximum of twenty (besides the Advocate General) ; 
while by clause (4) of the same section the Governor General in Council may, 
from time to time, with the appioval of the Secretary of State in Council, make 
regulations as to the conditions under which such nominations, or any of them, 
shall be made by the Governor, and prescribe the manner in which such 
regulations shall be carried into effect. 

3. The Governor General in Council had already had under consideration, 
before the receipt of the Secretary of State’s Despatch, the nature of the regula- 
tions which should be framed for this purpose ; and be has now reconsidered the 
subject with reference to the remarks made in the sixth paragraph of that 
Despatch. As the exact number of additional members whom the Governor may 
nominate, within the maximum of twenty and the minimum of eight, is left to 
His Excellency’s discretion, and must be determined before any definite scheme 
of representation can be drawn up under clause (4) of the section, the observa- 
tions which follow will be confined to indicating, on the assumption that His 
Excellency will avail himself of the authority granted to nominate the maximum 
number, how the representation desired by Her Majesty’s Government may be 
given effect to. 

4. I am to enclose for the information of the Governor in Council copies of 
letters which have been addressed to the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal and 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh on this subject, and of the draft regula- 
tions enclosed therein, which explain generally the views which the Government 
of India are inclined to take. The leading features of the arrangements proposed 
are (1) that there shall be in the Councils a majority, but only a bare majority, of 
officials ; (2) that the non-official members shall be partly nominated on the 
recommendation of certain bodies, and partly selected by the Governor at his 
discretion ; (3) that the recommending bodies shall not, except in tne case of the 
Presidency towns, be determined with reference to locality or numbers, but shall 
be so chosen as to afford a fair representation of all important classes in the 
community ; and (4) that the non-official seats to be filled otherwise than on 
recommendation shall be held in reserve, with the view of redressing any inequality 
to which the system of recommendation may lead. These principles, it ill be 
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observed, are in accordance with the views expressed in paragraph 6 of the 
Secretary of State’s Despatch, where the representation is described as that “ of 
different races and classes ” and only in the last place of ‘‘localities,” while the 
condition required before representation can be accorded to an association is 
that it has “ been formed upon a substantial community of legitimate interests, 
professional, commercial, or territorial.” 


5. Assuming that His Excellency the Governor of Madras will increase his 
Council to the maximum number, it will when all the members (including 
* The Gove nor His Excellency the Commander-in-Chiet) 

i he commander m-chief. attend consist of 25.* If eleven seats were 

given to non -officials, there would still, 
even in the absence of the Commander- 
in-Chief, be an official majority. Of these eleven seats I am to suggest that 
eight might be filled by recommendation, the remaining three being held in 
reserve as described in paragraph 5 of the letters to Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. 


Two members of the Executive Council. 
Tre Advocate < ene al. 

Twenty additional members 


6 As regards the races and classes in Madras which are of sufficient 
importance to require representatii n, I am to enquire whether the Governor 
in Council has any addition to suggest to the following enumeration: — 

(1) Hindus, 

(2) Muhammadans, 

(3) Non-official Europeans and Eurasians, 

( 4 ) Merchants, traders and manufacturers, 

(5) The population of the Presidency Town, 

(6) The urban classes in the mufassal, 

(7) The rural classes, 

(8) The professional and literary classes, 

(9) The Planting community, or possibly His Excellency in Council may 

prefer the Nairs of the Western Coast. 

If these classes are accepted as sufficiently covering those which require 
representation, I am to suggest that the eight seats to be filled by recommenda- 
tion might be allotted as shewn below 

To the Corporation of Madras ... ... • ... ... 1 

To Mufassal Municipalities ... ... ... ... 2 

Tc District Boards or Associations of landholders ... ... 2 

To Zamindars paying a minimum of revenue ... ... x 

To the Madras Chamber of Commerce ... ... ... 1 

To the Madras University ... ... ... ... t 

If His Excellency the Governor in Council is of opinion that the above 
distribution would afford a fair basis for representation, I am to request that a 
set of rules based upon it, and upon the regulations proposed for Bengal and the 
North-Western Piovinccs and Oudh, may be prepared and submitted for the 
consideration of the Government of India. 

7. The Governor General in Council believes that the Local Legislative 
Councils, as reconstituted in each province under the rules now to be made, 
will afford the best agency by which recommendations for seats in the enlarged 
Council of the Covernor General for making laws and regulations can be 
furnished. For this and ether reasons I am to ask that the suggestions now 
made may receive very early consideration from the Government of Madras, 
so that no time may be lost in applying to the Secretary of State for his 
approval, which is necessary before effect can be given to the regulations. 

8. Section 2 of the Act enables the Governor in Executive Council, with the 
sanction of the Governor General in Council, to make rules for authorising at any 
meeting of his Council for the purpose of making laws and regulations — 

(1) the discussion of the annual financial statement of the Local Govern- 

ment, 

(2) the asking of questions. 
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under such conditions and restrictions, as to subject or otherwise, as shall in the 
said rules be prescribed or declared. I am to enclose a draft of the rules which 
the Governor General in Council proposes to make on these subjects for obser- 
vance in the Legislative Council of the Governor General, and to enquire how far 
the Government of Madras desire to adopt them, or what other rules they would 
prefer. , 

9. As regards the rules relating to the financial statement, I am to ob- 
serve that the discussion will necessarily, as required by the Act, have to 
be limited to those branches of revenue and expenditure which are under the 
control of the Local Government, and that it will not be permissible in a Local, 
Council to enter upon a criticism of Imperial Finance ; any such criticism 
for which the proper place is the Governor General’s Council, should at once 
be checked by the President. The object of permitting a discussion is to afford 
the Local Government information as to the manner in which its financial arrange- 
ments are viewed by the most enlightened opinion in the Presidency, and thus to 
furnish the means, when provision for future years is being considered, of meeting 
objections and removing defects which the discussion may bring to light in 
its fiscal administration. 

10. With reference to the rules for questions, I am to say that the only re- 
strictions which the Government of India think it necessary at present to lay down, 
in addition to those contained in Rule 3 and the general power of rejection given 
to the President in Rule 4 of the draft herewith forwarded, are (1) that in Local 
Councils no question shall be asked or answered as to any matters or branches of 
the administration other than those under the control of the Local Government 
and (2) that, except as to matters of fact, no question shall be asked or answered 
relating to matters which are or have been the subject of controversy between the 
Local Government and the Government of India or the Secretary of State. In 

regard to the latter restriction, I am to refer 
From Home Department, Nos. , dated 6 th ft) the correspondence noted in the margin, 

May is 7 8. and to say that, in dealing with questions 

Home Department Resolution No. — * dated affecting matters which have formed the 
4th Ma'ch 1889 433 44 subject of discussion between them and the 

Government of India or the Secretary of 
State, the Heads of Local Governments will be expected to maintain a reserve 
similar to that at present imposed on the communication of correspondence 
relating to such matters to the Public Press. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

C. J. LYALL, 

Secretary to tke Government of India. 


G C. B. P , Simla,— No 798 H. D, — 19-9-08.— 80. —F C.A. 




No. 1806. 


F ROM 


C. J. LYALL, Esq , c.i.e., 

Secretary to the Government of India, 


To 

The CHIEF SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT of 

Bombay, 


Home Hepartment. 
~~ ’ PtibUc 


Simla, the /gih August 1892. 


Sir, 


1 AM directed to forward, for the information of His Excellency the 
Governor in Council, a copy of a Despatch, No. 15, Legislative, dated the 30th 
June 1892, from the Secretary of State, with which His Lordship transmits a 
copy of the Indian Councils Act, 1892, recently passed in Parliament, and 
explains the action to be taken to give effect to the measure. 

a. It will be observed that by section 1, clause (1), of the Act, the Gover- 
nor has received authority to increase the number of addditional members of 
Council whom he may nominate for his assistance in making laws and regula- 
tions up to a maximum of twenty (besides the Advocate General) ; while 
by clause (4) of the same section the Governor General in Council may, from 
time to time, with the approval of the Secretary of State in Council, make 
regulations as to the conditions under which such nominations, or any of them, 
shall be made by the Governor, and prescribe the manner in which such regula- 
tions shall be carried into effect. 

3. The Governor General in Council had already had under consideration, 
before the receipt of the Secretary of State’s Despatch, the nature of the regula- 
tions which should be framed for this purpose ; and he has now reconsidered the 
subject with reference to the remarks made in the sixth paragraph of that Des- 
patch. As the exact number cf additional members whom the Governor may 
nominate, within the maximum of twenty and the minimum of eight, is left to 
His Excellency’s discretion, and must be determined before any definite scheme 
of representation can be drawn up under clause (4) of the section, the observa- 
tions which follow will be confined to indicating, on the assumption that His 
Excellency will avail himself of the authority granted to nominate the maximum 
number, how the representation desired by Her Majesty’s Government may be 
given effect to. 

4. I am to enclose for the information of the Governor in Council copies of 
letters which have been addressed to the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal and 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh on this subject, and of the draft Regula- 
tions enclosed therein, which explain generally the views which the Government 
of India are inclined to take. The leading features of the arrangements proposed 
are (1) that there shall be in the Councils a majority, but only a bare majority, of 
officials ; (2) that the non-official members shall be partly nominated on the 
recommendation of certain bodies, and partly selected by the Governor at his 
discretion ; (3) that the recommending bodies shall not, except in the case of the 
Presidency towns, be determined with reference to locality or numbers, but shall 
be so chosen as to afford a fair representation of all important classes in the 
community ; and (4^ that the non-official seats to be filled otherwise than on 
recommendation shall be held in reserve, with the view of redressing any inequality 
to which the system of recommendation may lead. These principles, it will be 
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observed, are in accordance with the views expressed in paragraph 6 of the Sec- 
retary of State’s Despatch, where the representation is described as that ** of 
different races and classes” and only in the last place of “localities,” while the 
condition required before representation can be accorded to an association is 
that it has “ been formed upon a substantial community of legitimate interests, 
professional, commercial, or territorial.” 


5. Assuming that His Excellency the Governor of Bombay will increase his 
Council to the maximum number, it will when all the members (including His Ex- 
• The Governor. cellency the Commander-in-Chief) attend 

t wo m^mbersTof the^Executive Co«»e»i. consist of 35 * If eleven seats were given 

The Advocate General. to non-officials, there would still, even in 

Twenty additional meuoew. the absence of the Commander in-Chief, 

be an official majority. Of these eleven seats I am to suggest that eight might 
be filled by recommendation, the remaining three being held in reserve as des- 
cribed in paragraph 5 of the letters to Bengal and the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudn. 


6 . As regards the races and classes in Bombay which are of sufficient impor- 
tance to require representation, I am to enquire whether the Governor in Council 
has any addition to suggest to the following enumeration : — 

(1) Hindus. 

(2) Muhammadans. 

(3) Parsis. 

(4) Non-official Europeans and Eurasians. 

(5) Merchants traders and manufacturers. 

(6) The population of the Presidency Town. 

(7) The urban classes in the mufassal. 

(8) The rural classes. 

(9) The professional and literary classes. 

If these classes are accepted as sufficiently covering those which require 
representation, l am to suggest that the eight seats to be filled by recommenda- 
tion might be allotted as shewn below : — 

To the Corporation of Bombay . ... ... 1 

To Mufassal Municipalities ... ... ... ... a 

To District Boards or Associations of landholders ... ... 2 

To large landholders {eg., the Khots of Ratnagiri, the Talukdars 

of Gujarat, the Sardars of the Deccan) . ... I 

To the Bombay Chamber of Commerce ... ... ... 1 

To the Bombay University ... ... . . ... 1 

If His Excellency the Governor in Council is of opinion that the above dis- 
tribution would afford a fair basis for epresentation, I am to request that a set of 
rules based upon it, and upon the regulations proposed for Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, may be prepared and submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Government of India. 


7. The Governor General in Council believes that the Local Legislative 
Councils, as reconstituted in each province under the rules now to be made, will 
afford the best agency by which recommendations for seats in the enlarged Coun- 
cil of the Governor General tor making laws and regulations can be furnished. 
For this and other reasons I am to ask that the suggestions now made may re- 
ceive very early consideration from the Government of Bombay, so that no time 
may be lost in applying to the Secretary of State for his approval, which is ne- 
cessary before effect can be given to the regulations. 

8. Section 2 of the Act enables the Governor in Executive Council, with 
the Sanction of the Governor General in Council, to make rules for authorising at 
any meeting of his Council for the purpose of making laws and regulations— 

(1) the discussion of the annual financial statement of the Local Govern- 
ment, 
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(2) the asking of questions, 

under such conditions and restrictions, as to subject or otherwise, as shall in the 
said rules be prescribed or declared. I am to enclose a draft of the rules which 
the Governor General in Council proposes to make on these subjects for observ- 
ance in the Legislative Council of the Governor General, and to enquire how far 
the Government of Bombay desire to adopt them, or what other rules they would 
prefer. 

9. As regards the rules relating to the financial statement, I am to observe 
that the discussion will necessarily, as required by the Act, have to be limited 
to those branches of revenue and expenditure which are under the control of the 
Local Government, and that it will not be permissible m a Local Council 
to enter upon a criticism of Imperial Finance; any such criticism, for which 
the proper place is the Governor General’s Council, should at once be checked 
by the President. The object of permitting a discussion is to afford the Local 
Government information as to the manner in which its financial arrange- 
ments are viewed by the most enlightened opinion in the Presidency, and thus to 
furnish the means, when provision for future years is being considered, of meeting 
objections and removing defects which the discussion may bring to light in its 
fiscal administration. 

10. With reference to the rules for questions, lam to say that the only 
restrictions which the Government of India think it necessary at present to lay 
down, in addition to those contained in Rule 3 and the general power of rejection 
given to the President in Rule 4 of the draft herewith forwarded, are (1) that in 
Local Councils no question shall be asked or answered as to any matters or bran- 
ches of the administration other than those under the control of the Local Govern- 
ment ; and (2) that, except as to matters of fact, no question shall be asked or 
answered relating to matters which are or have been the subject of controversy 
between the Local Government and the Government of India or the Secretary of 

id , , State. In regard to the latter restriction, I 

From Home Department Ncs dated am t0 refer to the correspondence noted in 

6th May 1878 the margin, and to say that, in dealing with 

Home Department Resolution No 432 _ 448 questions affecting matters which have 
dated 4th March 1889 formed the subject of discussion between 

them and the Government of India or the Secretary of State, the Heads of the 
Local Governments will be expected to maintain a reserve similar to that at pre- 
sent imposed on the communication of cqrrespondence relating to such matters 
to the Public Press. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

C. J. LYALL, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 




From 


No 1S07. 


To 


C. J LYALL, Esq., c i.e , 

Secretary to the Government of Indict, 


The CHIEF SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT of 

BENGAL. 


Home Department. 
Pu kite* 


Simla l the 15th August 18&. g* 


Sir, 


I AM directed to forward, for the information of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, a copy of a Despatch, No. 15, Legislative, dated the 30th June 1895, 
from the Secretary of State, with which His Lordship transmits a copy of the 
Indian Councils Act, 1892, recently passed in Parliament ; and explains the 
action to be taken to give effect to the measure. 

2 It will be observed that by section 1, clause (2), of the Act, the Gov- 
ernor Genera] in Council is empowered by proclamation from time to time to 
increase the number of Councillors whom the Lieutenant-Governor may nominate 
for his assistance in making laws and regulations up to a maximum of twenty, 
while by. clause (4) of the same section the Governor General in Council may, 
from time to time, with the approval} of the Secretary of State in Council, make 
regulations as to the conditions under which such nominations, or any of them, 
shall be made by the Lieutenant-Governor, and prescribe the manner in which 
such regulations shall be carried into effect. 

3. The Governor General in Council had carefully considered, before the 
receipt of the Secretary of State’s Despatch, the nature of the regulations which 
should be framed for this purpose ; and he has reconsidered the subject with 
reference to the remarks made in the sixth paragraph of that Despatch* I am 
now to enclose for any remarks which his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor may 
wish to offer a draft of the provisions which appear to the Government of India 
to be suitable. 

4, It will be noticed in the first place that it is proposed at once to pro- 
claim the maximum number of twenty as that up to which the Lieutenant- 
Governor may make nominations. It will be necessary to secure a majority 
of official members, and this will be attained by having ten officials (in addition to 
the Lieutenant-Governor) out of the twenty. As regards the remaining members, 
it appears to the Governor General in Council that the nature of the representa- 
tion most suitable to this country is rather that of races and classes than of 
localities or numbers, and this view is in general accordance with the explanation 
of the intentions of Her Majesty’s Government given in the sixth paragraph of 
the Despatch. The small number of non-official members which it is possible 
to appoint in itself forbids any extensive scheme of territorial representation ; 
while any system of voting by majorities would certainly, inmost localities in 
Bengal, tend to the exclusion from representation of important sections of the 
community. Bearing these considerations in mind, and in particular the 
constitution of society in this country, the Government of India have come 
to the conclusion that it is not desirable, except in the case of the Presidency 
towns, to deal with the population of particular localities a? a whole, or 
to allot any particular seat to particular areas. In order to carry out the 
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intention of Parliament that all important classes shall be represented on the 
Council, it is necessary in the first place to determine what classes are of 
sufficient importance to require representation. In the opinion of the Governor , 
General in Council, these classes may be defined as the following in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal 

(1) Hindus. 

(2) Muhammadans. 

(3) Non-official Europeans and Eurasians. 

(4) Merchants, traders and manufacturers. 

(5) The Planting community. 

(6) The population of the Presidency Town. 

(7) The urban classes of the mufassal. 

(8) The rural classes. 

(9) 1 he professional and literary classes. 

The above, it will be observed, is a cross-division *. a person representing the 
professional or urban classes may also represent the Hindus ; and a person 
representing the rural classes may also represent the Muhammadans. But in the 
opinion of the Government of India each of these classes should be represent- 
ed in the Council, and the regulations have been drawn up with the object of 
securing this result. 

5. Of the ten seats which remain after deducting the ten officials it is 
proposed to fill eight by recommendation. The remain jng two will be held 
in reserve by the Lieutenant-Governor, and will be filled, as may be necessary, 
by nomination. The object of this reservation is to provide for the eventuality 
which may arise if no member of any of the classes mentioned above is chosen 
by recommendation. If all the nine classes are efficiently represented in the eight 
nominees provided for by article II of the regulations, it will not be necessary 
for the Lieutenant-Governor to exercise his powers under article III; if any 
class is not so represented, its place will be filled by nomination under this pro- 
vision. Probably one of the two remaining seats will ordinarily suffice for this 
purpose, and the other may then be kept in reserve. The reservation of a seat 
in this manner will enable the Government to provide itself with the assistance 
of an expert for the consideration of a particular measure or series of measures, 
or to redress the balance of representation in the event of its being disturbed 
by a change due to the selection, on a vacancy occurring, of a candidate belong- 
ing to a class different from that of the person to whom he succeeds. 

6. The distribution of the eight seats mentioned in article II should, the 


Government of India consider, ordinarily be as follows : — 

A.— -The Corporation of Calcutta ... ... ... 1 

B -—The urban classes of the mufassal ... ... ... 2 

C. — The District Boards, lepresenting the rural classes ... 1 

D. — The great zamindars ... ... ... ... ! 

E. — The Mercantile classes ... ... ... ... 1 

F. — The Planting community ... ... ... ... r 


G. — The University, representing the professional classes ... 1 

It has not. however, been thought expedient to lay down this distribution 
In the regulations, as it is conceivable that the case may arise of two rural 
and one urban member being required, or one of the urban seats may be suffi- 
ciently represented by a member recommended by the Senate of the University. 
The Governor General in Council thinks that it is desirable, at any rate at the 
outset, to leave the Lieutenant-Governor as much freedom of adapting the rules 
to circumstances as is possible. It will be seen that article II leave it to His 
Honour, subject to the proviso that the urban and rural classes must be repre- 
sented, to adopt several different methods of representation. To obtain an 
urban member, for instance, he might in one year appoint Dacca as the muni- 
cipality whose recommendation will be received, m another year Patna, in a 
third Bh&gpalpur, in a fourth Cuttack, and so on ; or he might decide to gather 
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together representatives from the larger municipalities in the province ("from the 
most important town in each division, or from all towns having a certain limit of 
population) and require them to make a recommendation — either by voting in 
some central place, or by sending in voting papers to the Commissioner. 

A similar course might be followed at the I ocal Government’s discre- 
tion with the District Boards Or, instead of resorting to these bodies for 
representatives of rural interests, His Honour might have recourse to the British 
Indian Association, which, the Government of India believe, very effectively 
represents landed interests in Bengal. The Government of India are, however, 
doubtful whether it might not be expedient to substitute this body for the great 
zamindars provided under Head D. w 

As a body to furnish a commercial representative the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce naturally suggests itself. It is believed that this body has hitherto 
ordinarily had one representative on His Honour’s Council, and the Trades Asso- 
ciation another. In future, however, some method can perhaps be devised by 
which these two bodies could join in selecting a representative, and I am to in- 
vite the Lieutenant-Governor’s views as to the best way in which this could be 
done The Planting community might be represented by a seat filled on the joint 
recommendation of the Indigo Planters’ Association, the Tea Districts Association, 
and the Silk Association. In the cases of Associations not established by law, 
however (such as those just mentioned), it appears to the Government of India 
essential that no such Association should be prescribed as a recommending body 
unless the Lieutenant-Governor is satisfied (i)that it is constituted bona fide 
for the protection of the interests of the classes concerned, and (2) that all 
members of those classes are free to join it. This condition is indispensable, as 
otherwise Associations constituted purely on a political basis might be expected 
to spring up for the purpose of secuung representation for particular opinions, 
instead of for substantial interests. 

Finally, J am to observe that in the present tentative and experimental stage 
of the problem, it is most desirable to avoid taking any step which will not, if 
found to be injudicious, be readily capable of revocation. With this object, the 
rules have been made as elastic as possible. 

7. The Government of India believe that the Local Legislative Councils, 
as reconstituted in each province under the rules now to be made, will afford 
the best agency by which recommendations for seats in the enlarged Council of 
the Governor General for making laws and regulations can be furnished. For 
this and other reasons I am to ask that the draft now sent may receive very early 
consideration from His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, so that no time may 
be lost in applying to the Secretary of State for his approval, which is necessary 
before effect can be given to the regulations. 

8. Section 2 of the Act enables the Lieutenant-Governor, with the sanction 
of the Governor General in Council, to make rules for authorising at any meeting 
of his Council for the purpose of making laws and regulations — 

(1) the discussion of the annual financial statement of the Local Govern- 

ment, 

(2) the asking of questions, 

under such conditions and restrictions, as to subject or otherwise, as shall in the 
said rules be prescribed or declared. I am to enclose a draft of such rules as 
the Governor General in Council would, if they were submitted by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, be prepared to sanction, and to enquire how far His Honour desires to 
adopt them, or what other rules he would prefer. 

9. As regards the rules relating to the financial statement, I am to ob- 
serve that the discussion will necessarily, as required by the Act, have to 
be limited to those branches of revenue and expenditure which are under the 
control of the Local Government, and that it will not be permissible in a Local 
Council to enter. upon a criticism of Imperial Finance; any such criticism, 
for which the proper place is the Governor General’s Council, should at once 
be checked by the President. The object of permitting a discussion is to afford 
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the Local Government information as to the manner in which its financial arrange- 
ments are viewed by the most enlightened opinion-in the province, and thus to 
furnish the means, when provisior for future years is being considered, of meeting 
objections and removing defects which the discussion may bring to light in its 
fiscal administration. 

10. The rules regarding questions are based upon those which the Governor 
General in Council has framed for observance in the Council of the Governor 
General for making laws and regulations. The first rule contains the only 
restrictions which the Government of India think it necessary, until further 
experience has been gained, to impose on the subjects regarding which questions 
may be asked. With reference to the second clause of this rule, I am to refer 

From Home Department Nos. t dated 6th correspondence noted in the margin, 

May 1878. °* and to say that, in dealing with questions 

Home Department Resolution No. ^ , dated affecting matters which have formed the 

4th March 1889. 439-4+8 subject of discussion between them and the 

Government of Indja or the Secretary of 
... , , . State, the Heads of Local Governments 

1 be expected to maintain a reserve similar to that at present imposed on the 
communication of correspondence relating to such matters to the Public Press. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

C. J. LYALL, 

Secretary to the Government of India* 


G. C. B, P., Simla***N©.7 98 H. D.— 19.908.— 80.— F.C A. 



regtAlaizo-rts z&nclerr sec izott r (*4 J of the 

Jnciza » C 02222 oils ct, r&QSj^for’ JBezzgal* 

I . The Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal 

has been authorised, by the proclamation 
of the Governor General in Council in the 
Home Department, No- dated , 

to nominate twenty Councillors for his 

assistance in making laws and regulations. 
Of these twenty Councillors not more than 
ten shall be officials. 

II. — The nominations to eight seats 

shall be made by the Lieutenant-Governor 
on the recommendation of the following 
bodies and associations respectively, narne- 
ly ' 

A. The Corporation of Calcutta. 

B. Such IVIunieipal Corporations or 

group or groups of 1VT unicipal 
Corporations other than the Cor- 
poration of Calcutta as the 

Lieutenant-Governor may from 
time to time prescribe by noti- 
fication in the Calcutta Gazette. 

C Such District Boards,, or group or 

groups of District Boards, or 
Association or Associations of 
landholders (whether landlords 
or tenants) as the Lieutenant- 
Governor may from time to time 
prescribe as aforesaid. 

D. Zamindars paying not less than 

such minimum land revenue an- 
nually as the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor may from time to time pre- 
scribe as aforesaid. 

E Such Association or Associations 

of merchants, manufacturers or 
tradesmen as the Lieutenant- 
Governor may from time to time 
prescribe as aforesaid. 

F . Such Association or Associations 

of persons engaged in tea-planting, 
indigo- plan ting, silk growing, or 
other agricultural industries, as 
the L leutenant Governor may 
fiom time to time prescribe as 
aforesaid. 

G The Senate of the University of 

Calcutta. 

III. The Lieutenant - Governor may at 

bis discretion nominate persons to such of 
the remaining seats as shall not be reserved 
for officials in such manner as shall in 
his opinion secure a fair representation 
of the different classes of the community. 

IV. When a vacancy occurs and is to 

be filled under paragraph II of these regu- 
lations, the Lieutenant-Governor shall 
cause the proper body or group of bodies 
or Association cr Associations to be re- 
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quested, in such manner as lie shall think 
most suitable to recommend a person to be 
nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

V. The recommendation shall be 

made— 


(«) in the case of a ^Municipal Corpo- 
ration or of a District Board, or of 
a body of Zamindars, or of the 
Senate of the University, by a ma- 
jority of votes of the Corporation, 
Board, body or Senate respec- 
tively ; 

in the case of a group of IVIunicipal 
Corporations or of District Boards, 
by the majority of votes of repre- 
sentatives to be appointed, ac- 
cording to such scale as the 
Lieutenant-Governor may pre- 
scribe, by tbe Corporations or 
Boards ; 

(O in the case of Associations not 
established by law, in the manner 
laid down in their rules or articles 
of Association for carrying resolu- 
tions or recording decisions upon 
questions of business brought 

before the Association or body. 

VI. It shall be a condition in the case 

of any person to be recommended by a 
Municipal Corporation or group of Tvfunici- 
pal Corporations that be shall be a person 
ordinarily resident within the 1VI uni cipality 
or the district in w hioli it is situated, or in 
some one of the IVIunicipalities constituting 
the group or of the districts in which they 
are situated. A similar condition shall also 
apply to persons to be recommended by 
District Bqards. 


V IT. No person actually in the service 

of Government shall be eligible for recom- 
mendation ns a representative of any of tbe 
bodies or Associations mentioned in para- 
graph II under tbe heads A, B, C, L > , 
K and F. 


VIII. If within a month after receiving 

the request of the Lieutenant-Governor as 
provided, by paragraph IV the body or 
Association or group of bodies or Associa- 
tions fails to malce a recommendation, tbe 
Lieutenant-Governor may nominate at bis 
discretion a person belonging to the class 
which the body or Association or group is 
deemed to represent. 

IX»— The Lieutenant— Governor may re- 
ject any recommendation rpade under these 
regulation s. In case of such rejection, a 
fresh; request shall be issued as provided in 
paragrqp h i V , and the procedure laid down 
In paragraphs V and VIII shall apply. 

< 3 ". C.B. P., Sinaia., N0.J98 H.D 19 9-08 — So, F.C.B. 



JRzzles for the drs ezissz on of the JF'znaficiciZ 

Statement* 

Local Councils. 


1. The Financial Statement of the Local 
Government shall be explained, in Council 
every year, and a printed copy given to 
each Member. 

2. After the explanation has been made 
each Member shall be at liberty to offer 
any observations he may wish to make on 
the Statement. 

3. The Member who explained the 
Statement shall have the right of reply, 
and the discussion shall be closed by the 
President making such observations, if 
any, as he may consider necessary. 


r>. C. B. P-, Simla^ No- 798 H. I>.— rg-9-08 — Bo, F.C.A. 




ZRttZes far asking qztesZions framed tender 
secZzon & of Zhe JTnaCz an CZozzn ctZs u 4 .cZ t sS 

Local Councils. 


i- 1 ST o question slia.ll be asked or 
answered in the Council of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, at a meeting of the Council 
for the purpose of making laws and re- 
gulations, as to any matters or branches 
of the administration other than those 
under the control of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor ; and, except as to matters of fact, 
no question shall be ashed or answered 
relating to matters which are or have 
been the subject of controversy between 
the Governor General in Council and the 
Local Government, 

2. Except as provided above any ques- 
tion may be ashed by any Member subject 
to the following conditions and restric- 
tions. 

3. A Member who wishes to ash a ques- 
tion shall give at least three clear days' 
notice in writing to the Secretary of the 
Council, submitting in full the question 
■which he wishes to ash. 

4- Questions must be so framed as to be 
merely requests for information, and must 
not be in an argumentative form or defa- 
matory of any person or section of . the 
community. 

3. The President may disallow any 
question without giving any reason therefor 
other than that in his opinion it cannot be 
answered consistently witb the public 
interests ; and in such case the question 
shall not be entered in the Proceedings of 
the Council. 

6. The President may, if he thinhs fit, 
allow a question to be ashed with shorter 
notice than three days ; and may in any 
case require longer notice if he thinhs fit, 
or extend, if necessary, the time for answer- 
ing a question. 

7. When the President has permitted 
the question to he ashed, it shall be read 
by the Member by whom it was framed, or 
in his absence, if he so desires, by some 
other Member in his behalf, and the an- 
swer shall be given either by tbe President 
or some other Member whom He may 
designate for the purpose. 

8. No discussion shall he permitted in 
respect of an answer given to a question 
ashed under these rules. 

The question ashed and the answer 
given to it shall be entered in the Proceed- 
ings of tbe Council. 

G. C- B. P-, Simla. No. 7£> s H. D- 1 9-9-08. So F*. C- A. 




No. 1808. 


From 


C. J. LYALL, Esq., c.i.e., 

Sect etary to the Government of India, 


TO 


The. CHIEF SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT of the 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES and. OUDH. 

Home Department. 

Public . 

* 

Simla, the 15th August 189,2* 

SiRv 


I AM directed to forward,, for the information, of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and Chief Commissioner, a copy of a Despatch, No. 15, Legislative, 
dated the 30th June 1892, from the Secretary of State, with which His Lordship 
transmits a copy of the Indian Councils Act, 1892, recently passed in Parliament, 
and explains the action to be taken to give effect to the* measure. 

2. It will be observed that by section 1, clause (2), of the Act, the Governor 
General in Council is empowered by proclamation from time to time to increase 
the number of Councillors whom the Lieutenant-Governor may nominate for his 
assistance in making laws and regulations up to a maximum of fifteen, while by 
clause (4) of the same section the Governor General in Council may, from 
time to time, with the approval of the Secretary of State in Council, make 
regulations as to the conditions under which such nominations, or any of them, 
shall be made by the Lieutenant-Governor, and prescribe the manner in which 
such regulations shall be carried into effect. 

3. The Governor General in Council had carefully considered, before the 
receipt of the Secretary of State’s Despatch, the nature of the regulations which 
should be framed for this purpose ; and he has reconsidered the subject with 
reference to the remarks made in the sixth paragraph of that Despatch. I am 
now to enclose for any remarks which His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
may wish to offer a draft of the provisions which appear to the Government of 
India to be suitable, 

4. It will be noticed in the first place that it is proposed at once to proclaim 
the maximum number of fifteen as that up to which the Lieutenant-Governor 
may make nominations. It will be necessary to secure a majority of official 
members, and this will be attained by having seven official^ (in' addition to the 
Lieutenant-Governor) out of the fifteen. As regards the remaining members, it 
appears to the Governor General in Council that the nature of the representation 
most suitable to this country is rather that of races and classes than of localities 
or numbers, and this view is in general accordance with the explanation of the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government given in the* sixth paragraph of the 
Despatch. The small number of yon-official members which it is possible to 
appoint in itself forbids any extensive scheme of ! territorial 1 representation ; while 
any system of voting by majorities would certainly, in* most localities in* the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, tend to the exclusion* from* representation 
of important sections of the community. Bearing these considerations' in. mind, 
and in particular the constitution of society in this* country, the? Government of 
India have come to the conclusion that it is not desirable*, exwpt ifit the ease of 
the Presidency towns, to deal with the population of particular localities- a* a 
whole or to allot any particular seat to particular areas.- J# ofdbr td- carry out the 
intention of Parliament that all important classes 1 shaft bo represented efti the 
Gojrncdl, it is necessary in. the fii^t place? to determine what classes are of 
sufficient importance to require representation. I»n the opinion* of the Governor 
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General in Council, these classes may be defined as the following in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh : — 

(1) Hindus. 

(2) Muhammadans. 

(3) Non-official Europeans and Eurasians. 

(4) Merchants, traders and manufacturers. 

(5) Urban classes. 

(6) Rural classes. 

(7) Professional and literary classes. 

The above, it will be observed, is a cross-division : a person representing the 
professional or urban classes may also represent the Hindus ; and a person, 
representing the rural classes may also represent the Muhammadans. But in the 
opinion of the Government of India each of these classes should be represented 
in the Council, and the regulations have been drawn up with the object of securing 
this result. 

5. *Of the eight seats which remain after deducting the seven officials it is 
proposed to fill six by recommendation. The remaining two will be held 
in reserve by the Lieutenant-Governor, and will be filled, as may be necessary, 
by nomination. The object of this reservation is to provide for the eventuality 
which may arise if no member of any of the first three classes mentioned above 
is chosen by recommendation. If all the seven classes are efficiently represented 
in the six nominees provided for by article II of the regulations, it will not be 
necessary for the Lieutenant-Governor to exercise his powers under article 1 1 1 ; 
if any class is not so represented, its place will be filled by nomination under this 
provision. Probably one of the two remaining seats will ordinarily suffice for this 
purpose, and the other may then be kept in reserve. The reservation of a seat 
in this manner will enable the Government to provide itself with the assistance of 
an expert for the consideration of a particular measure or series of measures, or 
to redress the balance of representation in the event of its being disturbed by 
a change due to the selection, on a vacancy occurring, of a candidate belonging 
to a class different from that of the person to whom he succeeds. 

6. The distribution of the six seats mentioned in article II should, the 
Government of India consider, ordinarily be as follows : — * 

A. — Urban classes ... ... ... ... 2 

B. — Rural classes ... ... ... ... 3 

C. — Mercantile classes ... ... ... ... 1 

D. —Professional classes ... ... .. ... 1 

It has not, however, been thought expedient to lay down this distribution 
in the regulations, as it is conceivable that the case may arise of three 
rural and one urban member being required, or vice versa, or one of the 
urban seats may be sufficiently represented by a member recommended by the 
Chamber of Commerce. The Governor General in Council thinks that it is 
desirable, at any rate at the outset, to leave the Lieutenant-Governor as much 
freedom of adapting the rules to circumstances as is possible. It will be seen than 
article II leaves it to His Honour, subject to the proviso that the urban and rural 
classes must be represented, to adopt several different methods of representation. 
To obtain an urban member, for instance, he might in one year appoint Benaies 
as the municipality whose recommendation will be received, in another year 
Lucknow, in a third Allahabad, in a fourth Agra or Meerut, and so on ; or he 
might decide to gather together representatives from the larger municipalities in 
the province (from the most important town in each division, or from all towns 
having a certain limit of population) and require them to make a recommen- 
dation — either by voting in some central place, or by sending in voting papers 
to the Commissioner. 

A similar course might be followed at the Local Government’s discretion 
with the District Boards. Or, instead of resorting to these bodies for represen- 
tatives of rural interests. His Hpnour might have recourse to the British Indian 
Association of Lucknow, which, the Government of India believe, very effectively 
represents landed interests in Oudh. 

In the case of Associations not established by law, however (such as that just 
mentioned), it appears to the Government of India essential that no such Associa- 
tion shofild be prescribed as a recommending body unless the Lieutenant-Governor 
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is satisfied (i) that it is constituted bond fide for the protection of the interests of 
the classes concerned, and (2) that all members of those classes are free to join 
it. This _ condition is indispensable, as otherwise Associations constituted purely 
on a political basis might be expected to spring up for the purpose of securin'* 
representation for particular opinions, instead of for substantial interests. ^ 

Finally, I am to observe that in the present tentative and experimental stage 
of the problem, it is most desirable to avoid taking any step which will not, if 
found to be injudicious, be readily capable of revocation. With this object the 
rules have been made as elastic as possible. 

7. The Government of India believe that the Local Legislative Councils, 
as reconstituted in each province under the rules now to be made, will afford 
the best agency by which recommendations for seats in the enlarged Council of 
the Governor General for making laws and regulations can be furnished. For 
this and other reasons I am to ask that the draft now sent may receive very 
early consideration from his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, so that no time 
may be lost in applying to the Secretary of State for his approval, which is 
necessary before effect can be given to the regulations. 

3 . Section 2 of the Act enables the Lieutenant-Governor, with the sanction 
of the Governor General in Council, to make rules for authorising at any meeting 
of his Council for the purpose of making laws and regulations — 

(1) the discussion of the annual financial statement of the Local Govern- 
ment, 


(2) the asking of questions, 

under such conditions and restrictions, as to subject or otherwise, as shall in the 
said rules be prescribed or declared. I am to enclose a draft of such rules as 
the Governor General in Council would, if they were submitted by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, be prepared to sanction, and to enquire how far His Honour desires to 
adopt them, or what other rules he ■would prefer. 

9. As regards the rules relating to the financial statement, 1 am to ob- 
serve that the discussion will necessarily, as required by the Act, have to 
be limited to those branches of revenue and expenditure which are under the 
control of the Local Government, and that it will not be permissible in a Local 
Council to enter upon a criticism of Imperial Finance ; any such criticism, 
for which the proper place is the Governor General’s Council, should at once 
be checked by the President. The object of permitting a discussion is to afford 
the Local Government information as to the manner in which its financial 
arrangements are viewed by the most enlightened opinion in the province, and 
thus to furnish the means, when provision for future years is being considered, of 
meeting objections and removing defects which the discussion may bring to light 
in its fiscal administration. 


10. The rules regarding questions are based upon those which the Governor 
General in Council has framed for observance in the Council of the Governor 
General for making laws and regulations. The first rule contains the only 
restrictions which the Government of India think it necessary, until further 
experience has been gained, to impose on the subjects regarding which questions 
may be asked. With reference to the second clause of this rule, I _ am to refer 

to the correspondence noted in the margin, 
and to say that, in dealing with questions 
affecting matters which have formed the 
subject of discussion between them and 
the Government of India or the Secretary 
of State, the Heads of Local Governments 
will be expected to maintain a reserve similar to that at present imposed on the 
communication of correspondence relating to such matters to the Public Press. 

I have the honour to be. 


From Home Department, Nos. dated 6th 

May 1878* 

Home Department Resolution No. 1 __, dated 
4th March 1889 


Sir, 


Your most obedient ser/ ant, 

C. J. LYALL, 

Secretary to the Government of India.. 

«x. C. B. P., Simla — No. 798 H. D. — 19-9-0? — 80 -F.C A. 




Draft reg wlations under Section jc (^} of 
the Indian Councils ILct, r <S 9 3 , for the 
IV orth- TVestem JProoinces and Oudh- 


I, —— The Lieutenant- Governor of the 

North-Western Provinces and. Oudh has 
been authorised by the Proclamation of 
the Governor General in Council in the 
Home Department, No. , dated , 

to nominate fifteen Councillors for his 
assistance in making laws and regulations. 
Of these fifteen Councillors not more than 
seven shall be officials. 

II. OPhe nominations to six seats shall 

be xiiade by the Lieutenant-Governor on 
the recommendation of the following bodies 
and associations respectively, namely, 

A. -*-Sucb Municipal Boards or Com- 

mittees or group or groups of 
Municipal B oaxds- or Committees 
as the Lieutenant-Governor may 
from, time to time prescribe by 
Notification in the Government 
Gazette for the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh ; 

B. — -rSuch District Boards, or group or 

groups aL District Boards, or 
Association or Associations of 
landholders (whether landlords 
or tenants) as the Lieutenant- 
Governor may from time to time 
prescribe as aforesaid 3 

C. — Such Association or Associations 

of merchants, manufacturers or 
tradesmen as" the Lieutenant- 
Governor may from time to time 
proscribe as aforesaid ; 

D. Tbe Senate of the University of 

Allahabad s 

Provided that tbe bodies described above 
under A, B , C and D respectively shall 
each (except as hereinafter provided in 
Article V III) have at least one Councillor 
nominated upon its recommendation, and 
C and D not more than one each. 

I JI. The Lieutenant Gpvernor may at 

his discretion nqipinafe persona, to such of 
the remaining seats as J shall not be reserv- 
ed for officials m such _ manner as shall, in 
bis opinion secure a fair representation of 
the different classes of thp community. 

iy. When a Vjacagcy occurs and is to 

be filled under paragraph I T I of these regu-. 
lati^na* the Lieutenant- Governor shall cause, 
the proper* body ojr group of bodies, or 
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Association or Associations to be request- 
ed through the Commissioner or the 
Division to recommend a person to be 
nominated by the Lieutenant- Governor. 

V. The recommendation shall be 

made— 

(a) in the case of a IVTunicipal Board or 
Committee or of a District Board, 
or of the Senate of the University 
by a majority^ of votes of the 
Board, Committee, or Senate 
respectively ; 

(£) in the case of a group of JVTunicipal 
Boards or Committees or District 
Boards, by the majority of votes 
of representatives to be appointed, 
according to such scale as the 
Lieutenant-Governor may pre- 
scribe, by the Boards or Com- 
mittees ; 

(tf) In the ease of Associations or bodies 
not established by law, in the 
manner laid down in their rules 
or articles of Association for carry- 
ing resolutions or recording deci- 
sions upon questions of business 
brought before the Association 
or body. 

VI. It shall be a condition in the case 

•of any person to be recommended by a 
Municipal Board or Committee or group of 
Municipal Boards or Committees that he 
shall be a person ordinarily resident within 
the iM vxnicipality or the district in which it is 
situated, or in some one of the IVEunicipali- 
ties constituting the group or of the districts 
in which they are situated. A similar con- 
dition shall also apply to persons to be 
recommended by District Boards. 

VII —No person actually in the service 
of Government shall be eligible for recom- 
mendation as a representative of any of the 
bodies or Associations mentioned in para- 
graph II under the heads A, B, and G. 

VI II- If within a month after receiving 

the request of the Lieutenant-Governor as 
provided by paragraph IV the body or 
Association or group of bodies or Associa- 
tions fails to make a recommendation, the 
Lieutenant Governor may nominate at his 
discretion a person belonging to the class 
which the body or Association or group is 
deemed to represent. 

IX, The Lieutenant-Governor may re- 

ject any recommendation made under these 
regulations. In case of such rejection, a 
fresh request shall be Issued as provided in 
paragraph IV» and the procedure laid down 
In paragraphs V and VIII shall apply. 

OU C- B* P-j Simla- -—No 79^E£- D — 19-9 oS. — So — FV C «. A- 



1 shall endeavour to deal with this 
most important matter as briefly as I can. 
I think, that in paragraph 2 1 of His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy’s note the mandate 
under which we are called upon to act has 
been clearly and correctly summarised = 
and that we ought not and need not go 
beyond the lines therein laid. down. It 
appears to me also beyond dispute that in 
resolving to deal first with the Local 
’Councils His Excellency has come to a 
wise decision. It is only necessary there- 
fore to discuss the regulations which are 
to be made under section i , sub-section 
(4.), of the Act, and the rules to be made 
under section as. 

is. The rules do not appear to me to 
involve much difficulty, and the drafts 
prepared in the Home Office will enable 
the Council to come to an agreement upon 
them without much discussion. I will not 
waste the present time by criticising them 
beyond saying that I think it is expedient 
not to allow discussions on questions asked 
and answered, even with the President’s 
leave ; and secondly that it should be made 
dear that the Provincial financial state- 
ments cannot be discussed until they have 
been submitted to the Government of India 
in the Finance Department and accepted. 
If the discussion is previous to such 
acceptance, I anticipate inconvenience will 
arise both from delay and other causes. 
The discussion should be confined to that 
portion of the finance of the province for 
which the Local Government is respon- 
sible. 


3. The difficulty of framing regulations 
under section i, sub-section C4) , which 
shall in some way recognize the elective 
principle while at the same time affording 
anything like a fair representation of the 
** upright and intelligent opinion ” of the 
different important sections of the people 
is literally immense. It is due to the fact* 
which, however it may be glossed over, 
cannot be concealed when we come to the 
test of action, that any system of election 
in the government of the country is 
absolutely foreign to the feelings and 
habits of the people, and inconsistent not 
•only with the fundamental principles of 
English rule in India but with the con- 
stitution of society in this country. Sir 
Auckland Colvin’s minute of June x xth, 
x 889, gives a very true picture of the 



political state of tine North-Western Provin - 
ces ; and it will apply equally to the Central 
Provinces, with this difference, perhaps, 
that the majority of the leaders of what Sir 
A. Colvin, calls the literary party are 

foreigners, Bengalee pleaders or Mahratta 
Brahmins, who have no substantial interests, 
in the province. What little I know of the 
Punjab leads me to think that matters are 
very much the same there. There is this 
inherent difficulty in trying to get a 
representative body by election in tbis 
country, that the really representative men 
will not come forward and will not canvass 
for appointments. The great majority 
of persons to whom vo'es are given 

look upon the business with suspicion 
or at any rate with indifference ; and will 
not take the necessary trouble to choose 
and secure tbe election of suitable persons. 
On the top of these fundamental difficulties 
there is another hardly less formidable 
arising out of the great religious and 
caste divisions of the community. If we 
get a man who represents the educated 
class it is as likely as not that he will also 
and mainly represent the Kayasth caste, 
or a section of Brahmins. If we get a 
representative of the commercial classes he 
will he above all things a Hindu. The 
same thing will most likely happen if the 
landholders are asked to return a member- 
The powerful Mahommedan community 
will have very small chance of securing 
a share in the representation no matter 
to what municipality or to what district 
board the election is entrusted. Added to 
this there is the fact that it is not possible 
to found a fairly representative system 
on local or territorial distinctions It is 
not the landlords or IVI ahom medans or 
Hindus of any particular local area whom 
it is desired to have represented but 
tbe whole body of each class wherever 
situated. 

4. Whatever scheme is adopted we run 
an imminent risk of getting men who will 
represent only a small clique with inter- 
ests opposed to those of the great mass 
of the people and holding opinions dis- 
liked by them. Instead of men repre- 
senting the upright and intelligent opinion 
of India we shall have men of the poli- 
tical agitator class, notoriety-hunters 
working for their own ends and regarded 
by most of their fellow-countrymen with 
suspicion and dislike- There is therefore 
the greatest need of caution in mak- 
ing the first steps, as it will he almost 
impossible to withdraw any privileges 
that are given or to disfranchise any 
class or body to whom, the right of naming 
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a member may be assigned. I think the 
leading principles should be these : 

(1) That a majority should bo se- 

cured to the Government. 

(2) That as far as possible the great 

sections of the community, 
whether divided by race, reli- 
gion or occupation, should be 
fairly represented. 

(3) That every step taken should be 

tentative and revocable. 

To secure a majority to the Govern- 
ment, I think it is best to have a clear 
official majority with the President. Thus 
in a Council of 20, I would have ten 
officials ; in a Council of *5, seven. It 
is not, I think, quite safe at first to trust 
to the nominated members for a majority. 
When experience has shown that the elect- 
ed members are as a rule men of reason- 
able views and not animated with a desire 
to embarrass the Government, the number 
of officials may be diminished. 

The sections of the community which 
ought if possible to he represented are 

O) English. 

(2) Hindus. 

(3) Mahommedans. 

(4) Parsis in Bombay. 

(5) The mercantile classes. 

(j&) The landholders or rural class. 

(7) The educated classes who supply 
the materials for the learned pro- 
fessions and Government service. 

This is a cross division. The same man 
may represent, for example, the Hindus 
and the mercantile classes, the Mahom- 
medans and the landlords and so on. It 
will not therefore he necessary to have a 
representative for each of these sections ; 
and therefore a smaller number of repre- 
sentatives will be sufficient. 

5. The question is, how are we to devise 
a reasonable and workable scheme for leav- 
ing the choice of representatives to the 
people themselves ? It is obvious from the 
numbers assigned to each Council by the 
Act that the Houses of.^Parliament never 
contemplated anything in the shape of 
territorial representation or the division of 
the people into electoral constituencies. 
What is desired is not the representation of 
local interests or of the various small sec- 
tions of political cr religious opinion, but 
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that- the Government, which must be abso- 
lute, shall have the advice and assistance of 
men who belong to the country, understand 
the Interests and wishes of their countrymen, 
and can show how they are affected by 
proposed measures of legislation. I think 
most persons who know India will admit 
that this sort of representation would be 
best secured by a careful selection of men 
from eacb class of the community. It is 
desired. However, to go further and to make 
it clear that the persons appointed are not 
the nominees of the Government and that 
so far as is practicable we are desirous of 
allowing tbe great sections of tbe commu- 
nity a free voice in the election of persons 
to advise us on their behalf. 

If it was our duty to go further and 
lay the foundation for a large s v stem. of 
electoral districts, I think the proposals 
of- the "Lieutenant-Governors of the 1ST orth r 

estern Provinces and Bengal indicate 
the only lines on which it would be easy 
to proceed. At first I was inclined to 
advocate some such system, on account 
of the difficulties which will arise from the 
selection of certain municipalities or certain 
corporate bodies or associations foe tbe 
privilege of nominating members. For in- 
stance, if the nomination is given to 
Benares, the _ Lucknow^ people will be 
jealous and will complain, and. vice v&r-s cl. 
In the case of the Presidency towns there 
is no room, for this objection as they stand 
out by themselves. But there is hardly 
sufficient difference between the more im- 
portant municipalities in. the interior to 
justify any preference. 

_ Xhe-great point is I think to make it 
dear that our object is not in any way to 
secure the representation of merely local 
interests. If the privilege of recommend- 
ing a. member is given to Benares it is not 
because a man is wanted who will' look after 
the interests of that city ; but because it is 
desiuedto get a representative of the Hindu 
urban population, and a fit man of that 
class is more likely to be found in Benares 
than elsewhere. 

6. Guided by these principles I would 
lay down ini the regulations that the follow— 
k|g classes, of the community should be 
Represented on tbe Council. I take the 
^prthrWestern Provinces as my example 
because I know them best s 

(t) The Hindus. 

(a^r The Mahpimnedansv 

^3) Tbe non- official Europeans- 
The, mpTrcarttile classes. 
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(5) The urban classes. 

(6) The rural population. 

(7) The educated professional classes. 

I think, considering the maximum number 
of members in the North-Western Prov- 
inces Council (15), no more minute sub- 
division of the people is possible. Nor do 
I think it necessary, keeping in view the 
position that “ it is not expected of us 
that we shall attempt to create in India a 
* His Excellency the v^roy’s Minute, P ,ra- com P l f^ symmetrical system of repre- 

This classification at that given before 
involves a cross division. 1 do not think it 
either necessary or expedient to give the 
power of recommending members to any of 
the three first classes as such. It is not 
advisable to encourage them to form sepa- 
rate associations for political purposes. 
Associations so formed would, I fear, be 
remarkable chiefly for race feeling and 
religious bigotry. It is most necessary, 
however, for our purposes to recognize 
that the interests of these classes are not 
identical and that no Council will have the 
confidence of the country at large, if any 
of them is omitted or is allowed to have 
undue preponderance. 

What I would propose is to give six 
seats on the North-Western Provinces 
Council on the recommendation of certain 
bodies or associations. I do not use the 
word * constituency 1 as it would convey a 
meaning which is false and which I think 
should be carefully guarded against. 

The six seats 1 would allot as follows 

No- of seats* 

A — To the urban classes ... 2 

B— To the rural classes ... 2 

C — To the mercantile classes ... I 

D — To the educated professional 

classes . . ... i 

Total ... 6 


As I have stipulated for seven out of 15 
feeats to be held by officials, I have still 
two seats left. These must be retained for 
the Lieutenant-Governor to be filled at 
his discretion under one condition _ which 
will be stated further on. Now it may 
happen that the persons ( 6 ) recommended 
to represent A, B, C and D may be three 
Hindus, tw o Muhammadans and one non- 
official European. In this case the reli- 
gious and race divisions will be adequate- 
ly represented and the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor may hold his two nominations in 
reserve. It will always be expedient to re- 
serve one of them, as a bye-election may 



at any time upset the balan ere’ of race and 
religious representation. But it is quite 
possible that A and B and. D may return 
all Hindus- In wbicb case tbe Lieutenant- 
Governor must nominate one if not two- 
Mahommedans if the Council is to retain 
any hold on the confidence of that most 
powerful, although less numerous and less 
pushing, section of the people. Hence I 
Would make the Lieutenant- Governor* s dis- 
cretion in nominating to the two seats 
placed at his disposal subject to the pro- 
vision that each of the seven classes of 
the community enumerated in paragraph 
€> is represented on the Council. 

7. The question then arises as to the 
bodies which may be assumed to be so fairly 
representative of the four divisions A, B, C, 
and D as to justify us in placing the recom- 
mendations in their hands. £ look upon it 
in this light <an d I think it is most impor- 

tant that this should be clearly understood 

by all concerned that if we go to a certain, 

body for a recommendation it is not be- 
cause we recognize any right in that body 
as such, whether arising from its local 
position, its number, o-r its constitution, 
to he represented on the Council ; but 
because tbe Government, in the exercise 
of the discretion given to it by the law, 
considers that it will probably by means 
of that body obtain the services of a pro- 
per person to advise it concerning the 
interests of a certain section of the com- 
munity. How there are two classes of 
“ bodies ” to which we can turn. There are 
bodies constituted by the law, the 

-municipalities and the district boards ; 
and there are bodies which are merely 
bound together by the will of the mem- 
bers associated without any legal recogni- 
tion for some common purpose. There 
are associations of the latter class which 
it would be very convenient to use, - , 

the British India Association as repre- * 
senting the landlords of Oudh direct- 
ly, but indirectly of the United Provinces $ 

( the Chamber of Commerce at C awn pore as 
representing the mercantile classes. If it 
were possible I would refer to recognise 
for the purposes of the present business 
only those bodies which are constituted by 
law. If one private association is recog- 
nised, others which exist or will be formed 
- hereaft er will claitn equal recognition. 

The Congress is certain to step into the 
’field, and in fact 1VT r. A. O. Hume has 
already called attention to its claims to be 
Used as a medium for introducing the 
* elective principle. It is clear that we 
cannot recognise societies formed for the 
purpose of promulgating certain political 
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creeds. There is also a very proximate 
danger that a society formed for the reason- 
able and just protection of the interests of 
an important class of the community may, 
if it is given the power of recommending a 
person for a seat in Council, be transformed 
into the mouthpiece of a political clique. 
This danger may to a less degree be 
apprehended even in the case of a body 
constituted by law, if that body is small 
and if it is invested permanently with a right 
to recommend to a s*=*at in Council. In the 
case of a mu iicipa.li ty , for example, a caucus 
may be formed to exclude all wbo do not 
belong to a certain sect or hold certain 
political opinions. In Benares we might 
easily conceive that the municipality might 
exclude every one who would not take up 
the abolition of cow- killing and active 
hostility to Mahommedans as his political 
creed. 

The proposals of Sir Auckland Colvin 
to form one or two electorates of represent- 
atives from all the more important munici- 
palities, guard almost entirely against this 
danger as it would be almost impossible 
for political agitators to influence even the 
majority of municipalities in one direction- 
33 ut after weighing both sides of the 
question, I think the disadvantages of 
starting on an ambitious programme which 
recognises the formation of local consti- 
tuencies and territorial representation out- 
weigh the advantages of Sir A. Colvin’s 
plan. The dangers I have referred to may 
I think: be guarded against in other ways. 

S. I have laid down as the third princi- 
ple to keep in view that every step 

taken should be tentative and revocable. 
For this reason and in order to guard 
against the dangers I have just named, I 
would advise that the regulations under 

sub-section ( 4 ), section I, should be so 
framed as to leave very considerable 
freedom to the Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors. If it is laid down by regula- 
tions, which must have the approval 
of the Secretary of State, either that 
an elaborate scheme of election such 

as that proposed for Bengal or the North- 
Western Provinces shall be adopted, or 
that certain named municipalities or 

bodies shall be asked for recommendations, 
the canon that I have adopted will be 
violated. The step will become, if not 
irrevocable, at least very difficult to retrace, 
and in the second case the way _ will 
be opened for the action of political 
caucuses. I think the usual practice 
followed by the Government of India of 
leaving the details of measures to the 
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Local Governments should be followed in 
this difficult matter. The wording of the 
Act does not, I think, necessitate that the 
bodies by which recommendations are to be 
made should be specified. It requires the 
Governor General in Council (i) to make 
regulations as to the conditions under which 
such nominations or any of them shall be 
made by the Governor General, &c., and 

(2) to prescribe the manner in which such 
regulations shall be carried into effect. 

I think the first injunction will be ade- 
quately fulfilled if (a) the different sections 
of the community which are to be repre- 
sented on the Council are named; (6) the 
number of seats which are to be filled up 
by recommendation is prescribed ; (c) the 
sections are distributed into classes and the 
number of the seats allotted to each class 
is laid down ; (rf) the sources are determin- 
e d, by general description not by name, 
from which recommendations are to be 
sought ; ( e ) the condition under which the 
Lieutenant-Governor is to be allowed to 
nominate without recommendation to the 
remaining seats is prescribed. The second 
injunction will, l think, be sufficiently obey- 
ed if regulations are framed similar to those 
in paragraphs 3 — 9 inclusive of the Home 
Department draft. 

To make my meaning clearer I add a 
draft of rules which I think (my principles 
being accepted) would be suitable to the 
case of the North-Western Provinces. 


9. The number of members in the Council 
for the purpose of making laws and regula- 
tions in the North-Western Provinces shall 
be 15 besides the President. Of these, 
seven shall be officials, two shall be non- 
officials nominated by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor at his discretion, subject to the 
condition laid down in paragraph IV below. 

The remaining six nominations shall be 
made by the Lieutenant Governor under 
the following conditions : — 

I. — The following sections of the com- 
munity shall be represented on 
the Council, provided that one 
member may represent any two 
or more sections : — • 


Proclamation under Section I (2). 


I intend the Lieutenant-G vernor to have discre-* 
tion to hold these seats in reserve if he pleases. 
Ordinarily he would hold one in reserve. 


(1) Hindus. 

(2) Mahommedans. 

(3) Non-official Europeans. 

(4) Merchants and traders. 

(5) Urban classes. 

( 6 ) Rural classes. 

(7) Professional classes. 
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A — I would perhaps make a group of the six or 
seven chief municipalities mthe province to start 
with, one from each division 


B — I would not propose to make use of the 
boards at first The British India Association 
would be enough. 

* The tenant class is, as Sir A. Colvin says, 
strongly represented by almost every Revenue 
Officer. We have fought for them consistently and 
have won many advantages# The only other way 
in which their representation could be arranged 
Would be by the formation of associations for the 
protection of tenants’ rights. I would suggest and 
encourage this. 


II. — For the purpose of distributing the 
six seats the following classes 
shall be assumed - 


Seats. 

A — Urban ... ..2 

B — Rural ... ... 2 

C— ’Mercantile ... ... 1 

D — Professional ... ... 1 

Total ... 6 


III. — The nominations to these seats 

shall be made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor on the recommendation 
of the following associations and 
bodies respectively, namely,-— 

A — Such municipalities or group or 
groups of municipalities as the 
Lieutenant-Governor may pres- 
cribe from time to time by noti- 
fication in the North-Western 
Provinces Gazette. 

B — Such district board or group or 
groups of boards or such as- 
sociation or associations of land- 
holders (landlords or tenants*) 
as the Lieutenant-Governor may 
from time to time approve. 

C — Such association or associations 
of merchants or tradesmen as 
the Lieutenant-Governor may 
from time to time approve. 

D — The Senate of the University of 
Allahabad. 

Proviso . — The Lieutenant-Governor 
shall not approve of any asso- 
ciation not established by law 
unless he is satisfied that the 
association is constituted bond 
fide for the protection of the 
interest of the classes concern- 
ed and that all members of 
those classes are free to join the 
association. 

IV. — The Lieutenant-Governor may at 

his discretion nominate persons 
to the remaining two seats 
[namely, after the nomination of 
seven officials and six non-offi- 
cials on recommendation] sub* 
ject to the provision that each 
section of the community named 
in Regulation 1 shall be repre- 
sented on the Council. 

V.— When a vacancy occurs and is to 
be filled under paragraph III cf 
these regulations, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor shall cause the re- 
cognised officer of the body or 
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association concerned to be re- 
quested through the Commis- 
sioner of the Division to recom - 
mend. a. person to foe nominated 
by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

VI. The recommendation shall be 

made 

(«) in the case of a municipal com- 
mittee or district board, by a 
majority of votes of the board 
or committee ; 

(3) in the case of a group of munici- 
pal committees or boards, by 
the majority of votes of repre- 
sentatives to be appointed in this 
behalf by the boards or com- 
mittees y 

(c) in tbe case of associations or bodies 
not established by law, in the 
manner laid down in their rules 
or articles of association for 
carrying resolutions or record- 
ing decisions on questions of 
business brought before the as- 
sociation or body. 

VII. — If within a month after receiving 

the request of the Lieutenant- 
Governor under Rule V, the body 
or association fails to make a 
recommendation, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor may nominate at 
bis discretion a person "to repre- 
sent the class for wbicb tbe as- 
sociation or body bad been called 
upon to recommend a person. 

VIII. No person actually in tbe service 

of Government shall be eligible 
for recom. mend ation as a repre- 
sentative of class A or B or C. 

IX. Tbe Lieutenant-Governor may 

without assigning any reason 
reject any recommendation made 
under these regulations. In case 
of such rejection, a fresh request 
shall be issued under Rule V, and 
the procedure laid down in Rules 
VI and VII shall apply. 

I think this rough draft will make my 
proposals clear. I agree substantially 
with JHis Excellency the Viceroy on all 
important points. And I need not enter 
into further detail here. 

C. H. T. C[rosthvvaite], 8-7-92, 


G, O 3 . Simla,— Na* 860 H. D — I9-9-o8 , — ^80. — F.O A 



LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Bombay Castle , gth March i8g$ . 


No. 74 — In supersession of Government Notification no. 49, dated the 
30th March 1893, the Governor in Council is pleased to publish for general 
information the following Rules for giving effect to the Regulations made by 
the Governor-General in Council under Section 1 (4) of the Indian Councils 
Act, 1892, for Bombay, and approved by the Secretary of State in Council, as 
notified by the Government of India in their Notification no 359, dated the 7th 
of March 1893:-- 

I. — Nominations of eight persons to be Additional Members of the 

Cour cil of the Governor of Bombay for the purpose of making Laws 
and Regulations only will be made by the Governor of Bombay 
under Section 29 of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, subject to 
Rale VII of the aforesaid Regulations made by the Governor- 
General in Council, on the recommendations of the following 
Bodies and Associations, respectively : — 

A. The Corporation of Bombay ; 

B. — A group of Municipal Corporations constituted by the combina- 

tion of all Corporations in the Northern Division of the Presi- 
dency of Bombay containing a population of 5,000 and upwards 
according to the last Imperial Census ; 

C. (i) — A group of District Local Boards constituted by the combirra* 

tion cf all the District Local Boards in the Southern Division 
of the Presidency of Bombay; 

C (ii) — A group of District Local Boards constituted by the combina- 
tion of all the District Local Boards in the Central Division of 
the Presidency of Bombay ; 

D. (i). — The Sardars of the Deccan as contained in the list prepared 

in conformity with Government Resolution, Political Depart- 
ment, no. 2363, dated July 23rd, 1867 ; 

D. (ii).— A class of large landholders in Sind, as notified in a list to He 

published annually by the Commissioner of Sind in the Sind 
Official Gazette for the purposes of this rule, constituted of 
First and Second Class Jagirdars, and of Zammddrs who for the 
three years preceding the publication of the list have each paid 
not less than Rs. i.ooo annually as ordinary land revenue; 

E. — The Association of persons engaged or interested in mercantile 

pursuits entitled the Bombay Chamber of Commerce; 

F. — The Senate of the University of Bombay. 

II. —' The Governor of Bombay, in pursuance of Rule IV of the aforesaid 

Regulations, will cause the Secretary to Government in the Legis- 
lative Department to request the aforesaid Bodies and Associations 
to recommend persons for nomination by the Governor as Addi- 
tional Members of Council These requests will be addressed to 
the persons indicated in the following list, who will also be request- 
ed to communicate to the Secretary to Government in the Legis- 
lative Department the recommendations of the Bodies or Associa- 
tions concerned within two months after receiving the request of 
the Governor, in each cases— 

In the case of A, the President of the Corporation of Bombay ; 

In the case of JB, the Commissioner of the Northern Division ; 

In the case of C (i), the Commissioner of the Southern Division ; 

In the -case of C (ii), the Commissioner of the Central Division ; 

In the case of D (i), the Agent for Sardars in the Deccan ; 
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In the case of D (ii), the Commissioner in Sind ; 

In the case of E, the Chairman of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce ; 

In the case of F, the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay. 

III. — The recommendation of the Bodies and Associations mentioned in 
Rule I shall be determined by a majority of votes given at an 
election as hereinafter indicated, that is to say— 

In the case of A, the Corporation of Bombay may recommend any 
person, provided he is ordinarily resident within the City of 
Bombay, who obtains a majority of the votes of the Corpora- 
tion in his favour ; 

In the case of B, the recommendation of a person ordinarily resident 
within the Northern Division may be made by the represen- 
tatives of the group of Municipalities in that Division, appoint- 
ed according to the following scale. Every Municipality 
forming a member of the group with a population between 
5,000 and 1 0,000 may appoint one representative and every 
Municipality with a population of 10,000 and upwards may 
appoint an additional representative for every additional 10,000 
or fraction of 10,000 of population, thus — 

A Municipality with a population of 5,006 may appoint one repre- 
sentative. 

A Municipality with a population of 9,573 may appoint one represen- 
tative. 

A Municipality with a population of 40,168 may appoint five repre- 
sentatives. 

In the case of C (i) and C (ii) the recommendation, by each of a 
person ordinarily resident within the Southern and Central Divi- 
sions, respectively, may be made by the representatives of each 
of the groups of District Local Boards in those Divisions 
appointed according to the following scale. Every District 
Local Board forming a member of either of the two groups 
of Bodies may appoint a representative for each 1 00,000 or 
fraction of 100,000 of the population of the district according 
to the last Imperial Census, thus — 

In the Southern Division — 

The District Local Board of Belgaum with a population of 1,013,261 
may appoint 1 1 representatives. 

The District Local Board of Ratnagiri with a population of 1,105,926 
may appoint 12 representatives. 

The District Local Board of Kanara with a population of 446,351 
may appoint five representatives, and 

In the Central Division-- 

The District Local Board of Poona with a population of 1,067,800 
may appoint 1 1 representatives. 

The District Local Board of Khandesh with a population of 1,460,851 
may appoint 15 representatives. 

The District Local Board of Sholapur with a population of 750,689 
may appoint eight representatives. 

In the case of D (i), the Sarddrs of the Deccan as described in Rule 
1 may recommend any person elected by a majority of 
their votes ; 

In the case of D (ii), the group of ladholders in Sind may recommend 
a person elected by a majority of their votes ; 
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In the case of E, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce may recommend 
a person elected by a majority of votes recorded in the manner 
laid down in their rules or articles of association for carrying 
regulations or recording decisions upon questions of business 
brought before the Association ; 

In the case of F, the Senate of the University may recommend any 
persons elected by a majority of the votes of the Senate 
obtained, under such regulations, not being inconsistent with 
the aforesaid Regulations made by the Governor-General in 
Council, as the Senate may pass for this purpose. 

By order of His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council. 


(Sd.) G. W. VIDAL, 
Secretary to Government. 


G. C. B. P., Simla.— No. 1175 H. D. — 19-9-08.— So.— C.G.S. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE SENATES OF THE INDIAN 

UNIVERSITIES. 


Fourth report of the Committee appointed to consider the question 

of Council reforms. 


PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


In the Government of India’s letter of the 24th August 1907, no specific 
scheme of a Provincial Council was put forward, but the general principle was 
laid down that the widest representation should be given to classes, races, and 
interests, subject to the condition that an official majority must be maintained. 
These principles have been borne in mind by local Governments in the proposals 
which they have made, except that the Government of Bombay would prefer 
to work without an official majority. 

2. In framing their proposals for the constitution of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils the Committee have proceeded on the lines followed by them in the 
case.of the Imperial Legislative Council. They have endeavoured to reduce the 
official majority to the narrowest limits by making the number of officials and 
non-officials (excluding the head of the Government) equal, so that in the 
event of the full Council being equally divided the vote of the Governor or 
Lieutenant-Governor would turn the scale. In specifying the number of nomi- 
nated members they have used the same formula as in the case of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, namely, “ nominated members ; not more than— to be 
officials ; the non-officials to be representatives of minorities or special interests or 
experts.” This places it in the power of the head of the Government to appoint 
the entire number of officials requisite to secure a majority of one in the full 
Council, while at the same time it leaves it open to him not to fill up the full 
number of official seats or even to substitute non-official for official members. 
For ordinary working purposes it would probably be found convenient to appoint 
only as many officials as would be sufficient, in conjunction with three or four 
non-officials of reasonable views, to enable the Government to carry any legis- 
lative measure that did not arouse such general opposition as to unite all the 
non-officials against it. The committee have made no attempt to frame regular 
constituencies for the election of landholders, Muhammadans, and representa- 
tives of Indian commerce. The materials before them are insufficient for the 
purpose and the conditions in different provinces vary too much for any uniform 
plan to be feasible. Some Governments may be able to form electorates based 
upon payment of land revenue or income tax or upon the income derived from 
land ; others will permit associations to recommend members, and others 
again will have recourse to nomination. It must be understood therefore that 
in describing certain classes of members as “ elected ” the Committee use that 
term subject to the reservation that in some cases election in the ordinary sense 
may be found impossible or inexpedient. In any case the question to what 
extent election proper can be introduced will have to be considered further in con- 
sultation with local Governments when the regulations are being drawn up, after 
the Act of 1 892 has been amended. With these general observations, which 
apply to ail of the Provincial Legislative Councils proposed by them except 
the Council for Burma, the Committee proceed to state their proposals for each 
province. 


MADRAS. 


3. Under the rules at present in force the Madras Legislative Council stands 
thus : — 


A. — The members of the Executive Council 

B. — -The Advocate General ... • M • »<• 

C. — -Nominated official members not exceeding ••• 

D. — Recommended by— 

(a) Corporation of Madras 

( b ) Municipal Councils of the 1 2 Northern districts 


2 

1 

9 

x 

i 
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(c) Municipal Councils of the io Southern districts 

(d) District Boards of the 12 Northern districts 

(e) District Boards of the 12 Southern districts ... 

(/) Chamber of Commerce ... »*« 

(g) Senate of University ••• • ••• 

E. — Nominated to represent different classes, one ordinarily to be a zamindar 
paying not less than Rs. 20,000 peshkash. 


I 

z 

1 

1 

X 

4 


Total '•» 23 

or, including the Governor ... 24 


4. After discussing certain alternative schemes the Madras Government pro 


pose a Council constituted as follows:— 





Members of Executive Council 


... 

... 

2 

Advocate General 


*.« 


I 

Other official members 


... 

• •• 

14 

Elected by district boards and municipalities voting separately in 
groups of districts. 

two 

4 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce 


••• 


1 

Elected by the University 

• •• 

»*• 

»»• 

z 

Elected by the Corporation of Madras 


• •• 

... 

r 

Elected by the Muhammadan community 

• •• 


• M 

1 

Elected by the General Assembly, if approved by 
India. 

the Government of 

2 


Nominated from classes or interests unrepresented or insufficiently 6 
represented. 


Total 33 

or, including the Governor 34 

» 

5. This scheme appears to be open to the following objections 

(1) It proposes too small a Council. 

(2) It gives insufficient representation to the educated classes who are 

elected by district boards and municipalities. 

(3) It retains the clumsy and inconvenient system of election by large 

groups of district boards and municipalities — two groups of each 
for the entire presidency. 

(4) ^ gives no separate seats to the landholders, who, together with the 

planters, are apparently to be provided for by nomination. 

(5) It gives the Muhammadans only one member. 

(6) It makes no provision for Indian commerce. 

(7) It reserves two seats for election by the ” General Assembly, if 

approved by the Government of India,” a plan which Madras have 
since abandoned. 

6. After giving careful consideration to the letters of the Madras Govern- 
ment and to the large body of non-official opinions forwarded by them the 
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Committee propose a Council constituted as follows : — 

Ex-officio. 


Members of the Executive Council 

... 

• »« 

2 

t *- 1 

w 

1 — 1 

* 

Advocate General ... ... 

... 

lit 

1 

[*] 

Additional . 





A. Nominated members not more than 20 [ 18 ] to be officials : the 
non-officials to be representatives of special interests or minorities 
or experts 

24 

[21] 

B. Elected members ... M . 

... 

... 

*9 

[<73 

(a) By Corporation of Madras 

••• 

I 


C«3 

t(3) By municipalities and District Boards 

... 

8 


[ 8 ] 

{c) By the University ... 

... 

i 


EO 

%{d) By landholders 

... 

4 


[ 4 ] 

(e) By the planting community 

... 

i 



§(f) By Muhammadans ... ... 

••• 

2 


[2] 

(g) By the Chamber of Commerce ... 

... 

I 


[*] 

{h) By the Indian commercial community 

... 

1 




Total 

... 

46 L4i] 

or, including the Governor ... ... 

• • 1 

• M 

47 [42] 


7. This scheme gives twice as many elected members as were proposed by the 
Madras Government, it raises the representation of the professional middle class 
from 6 to 10 ; it gives 5 elective seats to the landholders and planters and 2 to the 
Muhammadans, and it provides a separate member for the Indian commercial 
community. During his recent tour the Hon’ble Mr. Harvey discussed the sub- 
ject with the Madras Government at the request of the Committee. In a letter 
of the 22nd August, written after that discussion, the Madras Government pro- 
pose a Council of 41 constituted in the manner shown in brackets above. In 
this scheme they have adopted the most important suggestions of the Com- 
mittee. But they provide for a slightly larger official majority, and they find it 
difficult to provide an official vote of more than 19 members including the 
Advocate General. They have, however, not realised that the full official major- 
ity will be only required on rare occasions, so that the inconvenience which 
they anticipate will not be experienced in practice. Their scheme^ moreover is 
defective in that it makes no provision for the representation of Indian commerce 
and the planting community by election. The Committee are decidedly of 
opinion that the Councils of the four larger provinces should be formed on uni- 
form lines, and for the reasons stated they recommend that the Madras Govern- 
ment should be required to enlarge their Council to a total of 46, excluding 
the Governor, constituted as proposed by the Committee. 

BOMBAY. 

8. Under the Act of 1893 and the regulations tiow in force the Bombay 
Legislative Council is constituted as follows * 

A. The Members of the Executive Council ... ••• 2 

B. — The Advocate General ... **• ••• 1 

C. — Nominated official members not exceeding ... ••• 9 

D. ~ Recommended by— • 

(a) The Corporation of Bombay ... ... 1 

(i) The Bombay Chamber of Commerce ... ... * 

♦ The figures in brackets show the latest proposals of the Madras Government, 
t Voting together in eight groups of about three districts each. 

1 Voting in four groups of about six districts e ? c h* 

§ Elected or nominated as may be found practicable. 
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(e) The Municipalities of the Northern Division* ... '.o t 

(d) The Districtt Boards of the Central Division* ... ... I 

(< e ) The District Boards of the Southern Division* ... ... i 

(/) The Bombay University X 

( g ) The Sardars of the Deccan ... ... ... I 

{h) The Zamindars of Sind ... .*. ... I 

E.-— Nominated to represent different classes of the community ... 3 


Total ... 23 

or, including the Governor • •• 24 

Including the Governor, this provides for 13 officials and 11 non-officials. 
But Bombay, as is shown in paragraph 14 of their letter, have now a Council 
consisting of 10 officials (including the Governor) and 14 non-officials. For all 
ordinary purposes this is safe enough, as the Government can probably reckon 
-with certainty on the support of at least three non-official members. Two non- 
official votes would be sufficient to equalise the numbers on either side, and the 
Governor’s casting vote would then be decisive. In his letter of 3rd October 1906, 
Lord Lamington mentioned as defects in the composition of the present Council 
(a) the over-representation of Bombay city; (b) the over-representation of the legal 
profession; (c) the under -representation of land and agriculture; {d) the prepon- 
derance of Brahmans, whose interests were not identical with those of the mass of 
the Marathas and other castes. The local Government expressed a similar opi- 
nion in 1899 when reporting on the working of the regulations made under the 
Act of 1892.. The statistics from 1893 to *9° 6 show that the professional middle 
class obtained 50*7 per cent, of the elective seats, lawyers 47*9, and school- 
masters 2’8 per cent. 

9. The Government of Bombay put forward two alternative schemes, a smaller 
one and a larger one. The smaller which has the support of a majority of the 
Executive Council is as follows 

Members of the Executive Council ... ... ... 2 


Advocate General ... . 4 . ... ... t 

'Nominated by Government- 

Official ••• * 4 # Q- 

Non-Official (from special communnities) ... ... 13 

Nominated on the recommendations of Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce ••• X 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce ... ... 1 

Mill-owners’ Associations of Bombay and Ahmedabad alternately 1 

Bombay Corporation • % 

Municipalities in Sind ... ... z 


Do, 

in Northern Division 

••• 


• « « 

1 

Do. 

in Central Division 



M* 

X 

Do. 

in Southern Division 

••• 

• * « 


X 

trict Local Boards in bind 

•ti 

•«« 


X 

Do. 

in Northern Division 

••• 

• M 


l 

Do. 

in Central Division 


• •• 

Ml 

t 

Do. 

in Southern Division 

••• 

• • a 

« « * 

* 


1895. 


Voting by electoral representatives on a population scale. Vide notification of 9th March 

, *«J anu .f ry t ^ ie Karachi Chamber of Commerce had a seat and the Central Division was 

p e oona° P olitiaansand fhJKchfseat was transferred fo the^St^ th * 
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Bombay University 

Sardars of Gujarat ... ... 

Sardars of the Deccan ... ... 

Zamindars otf Sind 

Native Merchants’ Association ... ... 

Total 

or, including the Governor .... 

io. The advantages of this scheme are s— 

(*) That it gives adequate representation to European commerce and 
Industry (three members), restores to the Karachi Chamber the 
seat taken away from it in 1 896 (not, as. Bo mbay incorrectly say, in 
1892), and recognises the mills. 

(2) That it gives Indian commerce one member, to be elected by an 

association of native merchants. 

(3) That it assigns eight seats to the educated clas;ses through the district 

boards and municipalities, in addition to the members for the 
University and Corporation, so that these classes will get ten out of 
seventeen elective seats, and may get more by nomination. 

(4) That it gives three seats to the landholders. 

On the other hand it has two conspicuous defects s— - 

(a) It provides (including the Governor) for only 1.3 official members, 4 
ex-officio and 9 nominated and thus leases the Government with a 
standing minority. 

(£) It. assigns no separate seats to the Muhammadans-. 

1 1. For these reasons the Committee propose to ittodLEy the Bombay scheme 
as follows : — 


x 

s 

I 

I 

I 

44 

45 


Ex-officio. 

Members of Executive Council ... ... ... 2 

Advocate General • 2 

Additional. 

A. Nominated members not more than 20 to be officials : ft he non-officials 23 

to be representatives of special interests or minorities ©r experts. 

B. Elected members ... «»• Ml 20 

{a) by Corporation of Bombay 
( 5 ) by Municipalities 


(rr) by the District Boards 

(d) by the University 

[e) by landholders 
(/) by Muhammadans 
(g) by Bombay Chamber of Commerce 

(£) by Karachi Chamber of Commerce ... 

(?) by Millowners’ Associations of Bombay and Ahm-edshad 
alternately • M Ml 

(/) by Indian Commercial Community ... ... 


1 

4 

4 

1 

3 

3 

ft 

1 

I 

1 


Total 


46 

47 


or, including the Governor 
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12 . At the request of the Committee the Hon’ble Mr. Harvey communicated 
their views to the members of the Bombay Government individually and discuss- 
ed with them the composition of the Council. The results of the discussion are 
stated in the following telegram 

“ In matter of Provincial Legislative Councils all members of Bombay 
Government would prefer to work without official majority considering that Gov- 
ernment majority could always be secured under their proposals. [The] two 
members [of the Executive Council] are weak in opposition [to our proposal 
that provision should be made for an official majority in case of need] but 
Governor makes point of principle at issue and thinks there would be no danger 
so long as specified subjects such as those relating to law and order and certain 
matters of finance were not at mercy of majority. As regards Muhammadans all 
agree to full representation, and [the] members [of Council agree] to election] 
as soon as scheme can be framed, but Governor objects entirely to elective 
principle being recognised for any individual race or sect.” 

13. As to this the Committee would point out that the provision made by 
them for the appointment of nominated members under head A of their scheme 
leaves it open to the Bombay Government to dispense with an official majority 
if they consider that they can carry on the business of the Council without one. 
As regards Muhammadans the opinions sent up by the Bombay Government 
seem to indicate that nothing but separate representation will satisfy the com- 
munity and that they resent the idea of nomination. The Committee accordingly 
suggest that the Muhammadans should be given three seats, as proposed in 
their scheme, one for Sind and two for the Presidency, and that the Bombay 
Government should be asked to consider whether an electorate can be formed, 
or if that is not possible, whether associations can be utilised for the purpose of 
proposing members for nomination by the Governor. The Committee would 
further observe that their proposals are more liberal than those made by the 
Bombay Government, since they raise the number of elected members from 1 7 
to qo. They do not think it necessary to discuss the second Bombay scheme 
which has the support of only one member of the local Government. 

BENGAL. 


14. The Bengal Legislative Council now 

stands thus 



Official members ... ... 

• •• 

«•* 

... 

IO 

Recommended by — 





Corporation of Calcutta ••• 

«•» 

*• • 

... 

I 

Municipalities (by rotation) 

... 

... 

... 

% 

District Boards (by rotation) 

... 

... 

... 

2 

Landholders’ Association ... 

... 

... 


I 

Chamber of Commerce 

... 

... 

... 

I 

University ... 

... 

... 

... 

I 

Nominated non-officials ... 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

3 



Total 

... 

20 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


• •• 

• •• 

2 1 


The statistics from 1893 to 1906 show that 52*8 per cent, of the elected 
members have been drawn from the professional middle class, all of whom were 
lawyers. 

13. The Lieutenant-Governor proposes—* 

(1) One member for each o£ the six existing divisions and a repre- 

sentative of the new division to be created by the partition of 
Patna Division . ... ... ... ... 7 

(2) The representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, the Trades 
Association, the Calcutta Corporation, and the University, as 

at present, and a new representative of Indian Commerce ... 5 
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(3) * — - 
J M « 
( 4 ) Representatives of any special class requiring representation ... 


2 

4 


Total of non-official members 
Add official members 


... 1 S 

... iS 


Total members of Council 
or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


... 36 
••• 37 


. The scheme is almost identical with that propounded by the British 
Indian Association. Its weak points appear to the Committee to be:— 

(1) That the Council is too small. 

(2) That it gives insufficient representation to the educated classes. 

(3) That it gives too few seats to the landholders. 


(4) That it refuses separate representation to the Muhammadans. 

(3) Thatit assigns too few seats to European Commerce, and does not 
provide for the representation of the planting community. 

1 7. Sir Edward Baker was in general agreement with these criticisms on the 
local Government’s scheme and suggested a Council which he described thus 


(1) One member to be elected by the District Boards of 7 Divisions 7 

(2) Four members to be elected by Municipalities, vie ,, — 

2 for Bengal (Presidency and Burdwan divisions), and 

2 for Behar {vis., Patna, Tirhut, and Bhagalpur in rotation) ... 4 

(I do not propose any member for the Orissa and Chota Nagpur 
Municipalities). 

(3) Representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, the Trades Asso- 

ciation, the Calcutta Corporation and the University, as at 
present, and new representatives of Indian commerce and the 
planting community ... ... ... ... 6 

I am doubtful about the planting member). 

(4) Landed proprietors, who must be zamindars elected by zamin- 

dars — Bengal 2, Behar 2, and Orissa cum Chota Nagpur 1 

(5) Muhammadans ... ... ... 

(6) Representatives of special classes Ml • •• 


• •• ^ 

Ml 2 

Ml 3 


Total ... 27 

(7) Officials ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Total ... 53 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... ... 54 


1 8. The Council sketched by Sir Edward Baker is a large one and makes a 
severe demand on officials, especially for the ordinary Council, when it is remem- 
bered that it is desired to interfere as little as possible with the liberty of touring 
officers. For this reason and also in order to give Councils of uniform size to 
the larger provinces the Committee propose a Council constituted as follows : — 

A. Nominated members not more than 23 to be officials: the non- 
officials to be representatives of special interests or minorities 
or experts 


Ml 


26 
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B. Elected members ... ... ... ... ... 20 

(a) by Corporation of Calcutta ... ... ... l 

(b) by Municipalities ... ... ... ... 4 

(c) by District Boards ... ... ... ... 4 

(d) by the University ... ... ... ... 1 

{e) by landholders ... ... ... ... 4 

(f) by the planting community... ... ... ... 1 

{g) by Muhammadans ... ... ... ... 2 

ik) by the Chamber of Commerce ... ... ... 1 

it) by the Calcutta Trades Association ... ... ... i 

if) by the Indian commercial community ... ... ... 1 

Total ... ... ft. 4® 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... ... 47 

19. The Committee believe this Council to be large enough to meet the re- 
-quirements of the province the population of which exceeds that of the United Pro- 
vinces by only three millions — a difference which in their opinion is not sufficient 
to justify the addition of seven members to the standard type of Council which 
they propose. The Council suggested by them gives ten seats to the profes- 
sional middle class, five to the landholders, including one for the planting 
community who at the present time have vital interests at stake and cannot 
properly be omitted, two to the Muhammadans and three to trade and commerce. 
They note as an objection to Sir Edward Baker’s proposal for election by the 
Municipalities that it would disfranchise the Orissa and Chota Nagpur Muni- 
cipalities which now occasionally elect a member by rotation. 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

20, The Legislative Council of the United Provinces is at present constituted 
as follows : — 

Official members ... ... ... » ... 7 

Recommended by groups of municipalities ... £ 

Recommended by groups of District Boards ... ... 2 

Recommended by Upper India Chamber of Commerce ... j 

Recommended by University of Allahabad ... ... j 

Nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor to represent different... 2 

classes. 


Total 1 5 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... 16 

In commenting on the working of the existing regulations Sir James La 
Touche observed two years ago — 

(1) That municipalities have/ practically always elected pleaders. 

(2}, That District Boards do not as a rule elect great landowners. Nehal 
Chand and Madho Lall “ belong to the English educated class, 
and, though they hold land, are only incidentally landowners”. 

(3) That no Muhammadan has ever been elected, by a representative 

group. Sir John Hewett repeats thi? statement in paragraph 12 of 
his letter, r 

(4) That the professional middle class generally secures five out of the 

six elective seats. 
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(5) That. Indian Commerce is unrepresented. Sir John Hewett confirms 

this in paragraphs 1 2 and 29 of his letter. 

(6) That more official seats Were needed in order to find places for the 

heads of the Education, Medical, Sanitary, and Agricultural 
Departments, and for the junior of the two Chief Engineers. 

The statistics from 1893 show the professional middle class holding 50 
per cent, of the elective seats— all being lawyers. 


2 1 • The reconstruction of the Council has been carefully worked out and ex- 
plained in paragraphs 19 to 30 of the local Government’s letter. The Council 
proposed is constituted as follows 


Officials ... ... ... ... ... 22 

Non-officials — 

Elected by Upper India Chamber of Commerce ... ... f 

„ „ Sensateof Allahabad University ... ... 1 

„ ,, District Boards and Municipalities of Divisions, ... 8 

except Kumaon. 

Elected by Municipal Boards of Allahabad, Lucknow, Benares, 

Cawnpore, Agra, Bareilly, in rotation two at a time 2 

Elected by British Indian Association representing landholders 

of Oudh ... ... ... ... I 

Elected by Landholders of Agra ... ... ... i 

„ Muhammadans ... ... ... ... 2 

Nominated by Government — 

For Kjimaon Diyi$ion, when suitable representative available ... i 

For Muhammadans, one being Trustees of Aligarh .« ... 2 

For special classes, such as planting community and Indian 

commercial community ... ... •«« 3 


22 


44 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... 45 

22. The Committee propose a Council constituted as follows:— 

A. Nominated members not more than 23 to be officials, the 

non-officials to be representatives of special interests or 
minorities or experts ... ... ... ... 27 

* . 

B. Elected members ».« ... «tt ... IQ 

(a) by large Municipalities ... ... & 

( b ) by District Boards and smaller Municipalities ... 8 

(c) by Allahabad University ... ... I 

(d) by landholders . M. ... 2 

(e) by Muhammadans ... At 

(/) by Upper India Chamber of Commerce ... * 

\g) by the Indian Commercial community ... i 

Total ... 46 


or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ..7 


47 
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The scheme does not differ materially from that proposed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. The number both of officials and non-officials has been raised by 
one in order to bring the size up to that of the standard model. Provision has 
been made for the representation of the Muhammadans by four elected members 
instead of by two elected and two nominated members, and a separate seat has 
been provided for the Indian commercial community which will be filled up by 
election whenever a suitable constituency can be formed. 


Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


23. The Legislative Council of Eastern Bengal and Assam was established i^ 
October 1903. It consists of— 

Officials ... ... ... ... ... ... y 

Non-officials— 


Recommended by Municipalities ... ... 

District Boards • •I • 

1 Associations of landholders 
Associations of merchants 
„ Commissioners of Port of Chittagong 

Nominated by Lieutenant-Governor 


v 

93 


1 

2 
I 
l 

1 

2 


Total 


or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


*5 

16 


The local Government now proposes a Council constituted as follows 

Officials »•« Ml ••• ... 12 

Non-officials — 

Elected by Municipalities ... ... ... ... a 

Elected by District and Local Boards ... ... ... 3 

Elected by Bengal Landholders' Associations ... 

Elected by Provincial Muhammadan Association ... ... 

Elected by tea interest HI IM M« ••• 

Elected.by jute interest ... ... ... 

Elected by the Commissioners of the Port of Chittagong 
Nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor to represent different classes 


Total ... 25 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... ... 26 

24. This scheme appears to the Committee to be defective in the following 
respect :j — 

(1) A Council of 25 is too small for a province with a population of 31 

millions, a large proportion of which consists of Bengalis of an 
advanced type. 

(2) The representation given to the educated classes (5 seats) is suffi- 

cient. 

(3) The Muhammadans and the landholders are inadequately represented. 

For these reasons the Committee propose the following Council — 

A. Nominated members pot more than 18 to be officials, the non-officials 
to be representatives of special interests or minorities or experts ... 21 

P. Elected members ... ... ... 15 
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*(a) by Municipalities and District and Local Boards 
(£) by landholders 
(tf) by Muhammadans ... 

(«0 by tea interest ... ... ... 

(<?) by jute interest ... 

(/) by Commissioners of Port of Chittagong 


8 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 


or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


• • « 


36 

37 


The Committee find it impossible to enlarge the Legislative Council of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam up to the standard proposed for the older provinces, 
because it is difficult to provide more than 18 official members without unduly 
disturbing administrative business. But the proposals made by them appear to 
meet the essential requirements of the province. They give sufficient represent- 
ation to the professional middle class, the landholders and the Muhammadans, 
and they.assign separate* members to the tea and jute industries and to the 
Commissioners of the growing port of Chittagong. The Assamese inhabitants 
of the Brahmaputra Valley will for the first time obtain separate representation, 
and the reservation of three seats for nomination will place it in the power of the 
Lieutenant-Governor to meet the claims of the Muhammadan tenantry of the 
province. 


PUNJAB. 

25. The Punjab Legislative Council was established by the proclamation of 
9th April 1897. It consists of ; — 

Officials ... ... ... ... ... ... if 

* 

Non-officials M» !•» •** •»* 5 


9 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... ... 10 


, All the members are nominated. The non-officials are one Christian, two 
Muhammadans, one Sikh, and one Hindu. In his letter of 6th September 1906. 
Sir Charles Rivaz said — 


(1) 'I hat the Council was quite large enough for the present require- 

ments of the Province. 

(2) That the important classes and interests of the Punjab had been 

adequately represented by nomination. 


(3) That “ the only possible elective body ** would be the orjdinaryj- 
. , . . _ . Fellows of the Punjab Uni- 

fThis excludes the ex*officzo Fellows, ez*., the Chief . , ^ + 

judge of the Chief Court, the Bishop of Lahore, the VCFSlty Utlder^ Section O Ot 
Director of Public Instruction and the represent- the Universities Act* 
ativea of c ex tain Chiefs. ' " ~ 


(4) That the University "might quite safely and properly be given the 

power of electing one of their number to serve on the Provincial 
Council ”. If that were done “ they would presumably ordinarily 
select a man belonging to the educated professional class ”. 

(5) That the privilege of asking questions might “ quite safely ” be 

granted to the Punjab Council and “ would be much appreciated 
by the educated classes ”. 


* Voting together by divisions, viz , Dacca s, Chittagong s, Rajshahi a, Brahmaputra Valley i, Surma Valley l« 
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26. The present Lieutenant Governor proposes a Council of the following 
composition : — 


Official members 


• •• 


»»• 


IO 


Non-official members— 

Ruling Chiefs or great officers of Native States ••• ... I 

European, Anglo-Indian and Native Christian non-official and 

commercial classes ••• ... ... 1 

University ... ... •** ••• ••• ^ 

Larger cities ... ... ... ... 2 

Muhammadans ... ... ... ... ••• 3 

Hindus ... ... ••• «•» ^ 

Sikhs ... ••• *•* 31 


21 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... ... 22 

The points to be noticed are the following - 

(1) The list of official members Includes the Manager of the North- 

Western Railway, and a high military officer to represent canton- 
ments. 

(2) The inclusion of a ruling Chief is justified by the fact that the interests 

of Native States in the Punjab are very closely bound up with those 
of the province at large. 

(3) It is stated that in selecting the European or Anglo-Indian representa- 

tive, the Punjab Chamber of Commerce and the Trades Associa- 
tion might be consulted. 

(4) The University member would at first be elected by the Senate, but 

it is suggested that the seat might hereafter be transferred to the 
graduates of the Punjab University. Ihis proposal will require 
very careful consideration with reference to the conditions of other 
Universities and the Committee regard it as premature. In Bengal 
and Bombay such a constituency would be a large one, and it 
would probably elect professional politicians of the most advanced 
type. 

(5.) The two members for the larger cities would be selected by the Lieut- 
enant-Governor from among persons nominated by the Municipal 
Committees of the larger towns, cantonment Committees voting 
jointly where there is a cantonment with a large population. This 
plan is intended to give special representation to the trading and 
industrial classes. 

(6) Stress is laid on the difficulty of forming a landholding electorate 

based on payment of land revenue or income tax. The local 
Government does not state exactly how the landed interest is to 
be provided for, but it is obvious from the appropriation of seats 
to other interests that the six seats allotted to religions will afford 
ample scope for the representation of the land-lords. 

(7) The members representing Muhammadans, Hindus, and Sikhs are to 

be nominated and not elected. 

27, In the Council proposed by the local Government the Committee find 
several "features which they are unable to approve of. They think that no good 
reason has been assigned for giving to a Ruling Chief a place by right on the 
Council. They have excluded the Ruling Chief from the Imperial Council, 
relegating him to ordinary nomination in case it might be desired at any time 
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to appoint one. No other Provincial Council provides for the appointment of a 
Ruling^ Chief and the Committee would not admit this in the case of the Punjab. 
There is room for nominating a Chief, if desired, under the heads Muhammadans, 
Hindus, Sikhs, and other interests. Nor do the Committee see any reason for the 
mention of a Native Christian among the commercial classes, as that electorate 
may be expected invariably to return a European. The method of representing 
the eleven larger cities will, they believe, satisfy no one. If the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor is to select two out of the eleven nominees of these cities, no one will regard 
it as anything better than nomination pure and simple. Each city having only a 
i to 5 chance will take no interest in the election, and the professional middle 
class will receive the proposal with great dissatisfaction. 

28. The Secretary to the Committee has discussed this subject with the 
Lieutenant-Governor and His Honour has expressed his readiness to accept a 
Council constituted as follows v — 

A . — Nominated members not more than 12 to he officials, the non-officials 
to represent Muhammadans, Hindus, Sikhs and other interests ... 19 

B— Elected members ... ... ... ... ... 5 

(a) by the commercial community ... ... j 

( 5 ) by the Punjab University ... ... ... 1 

(f) by the larger cities ... ... 3 

Total 24 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor... ... ... ... 25 

The scheme thus modified promises to give adequate representation to 
Hindus of the commercial and professional classes, and it reserves three nomina- 
tions for other interests not specifically provided for. The Committee believe 
these proposals to be as advanced as the present circumstances of the Punjab 
demand and they recommend their acceptance. 

BURMA. 

29. The Burma Legislative Council was formed by proclamation in 1897, at 
jthe same time as that of the Punjab. As at present constituted it consists of s— 

Officials ... .., • Mi 5 

Non-officials nominated «,• ... ... 4 

Total ... 9 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ,,, ... iq 

Two of the non-officials are Burmese. 

In practice the European non-official members are usually nominated by 
the Lieutenant-Governor after consultation with the Burma Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Rangoon Port Commissioners, and the Municipal Committee of 
Rangoon. 

30. The Lieutenant-Governor proposes a Council constituted as follows • 

Officials... ... ... ... ... 3 

Non-official. 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce ... ... I 

Nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor after consultation with 
the Rangoon Trades Association, Rangoon Port Commis- 
sioners and Municipal Committees of Rangoon, Mandalay, 

Moulmein, Bassein and Akyab ... ... 1 

Nominated to represent Indian and Chinese trading and mercantile 

interests ... ... ... ... ... -I 

Nominated to represent Burmese population ... ... 4 

Total 13 

or» including the Lieutenant-Governor • •• M* »•* 16 
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31. The conditions of Burma are altogether peculiar ; election is foreign to the 
ideas of the Burmese population and neither they nor the Indian and Chinese 
immigrant commercial communities can at present be represented by any other 
means than nomination. In fact the only body in Burma that is capable of 
exercising the privilege of election is the Burma Chamber of Commerce. 

For these reasons the Committee proposes a Council constituted as follows — < 

A -— Nominated officials ... ... ... .. 8 

i?.— Nominated non-officials ... ... ... ... ^ 

( a ) to represent Burmese population ... ... 4 

( 5 ) to represent Indian and Chinese commercial com- 
munities ... ... ... ... 2 

(c) to represent other interests ... ... I 

C.— Elected by Burma Chamber of Commerce ... ... i 


Total ... 16 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... ... 17 

32. In conclusion the Committee desire again to draw attention to the fact 
that the number of official members proposed for the various Councils in this Report 
is the maximum number which it is permissible to appoint in each case. Their ex- 
perience leads them to believe that legislative business can ordinarily be carried 
on without such a majority and that it will not be necessary to appoint the full 
number of officials except on special occasions. They think that local Govern- 
ments will be able to rely on the support of some of the non-official members and 
to reduce the number of their officials accordingly. It will be observed that the 
proposals of the Committee leave this matter entirely to local Governments.: 
they will have power to constitute a majority of officials or not as they think fit. 
This meets the case of a Government which proposes, as the Bombay Govern- 
ment does, to work without an official majority. The Committee are in sympathy 
with that proposal and hope that effect may be given to it in other provinces. 

The 8 th September tgo 8 . H. ERLE RICHARDS. 

H. ADAMSON, 

J. O. MILLER. 

W. L. HARVEY. 

J, S. MESTON, 


G. C. B. P., Simla.— No, C.*iai H. D.— 1 5-908.— 80.— H. A. W. 



THE DISCUSSION OF THE BUDGET, AND OTHER PROCEEDINGS 
IN THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


The connected questions of the preliminary settlement of the Budget by a discussion 
Committee of the Imperial Legislative Council, and its further discussion in the op THE BUD- 
full Council were very fully examined in paragraphs 60 — 78 of our despatch gi 
aist March 1907. The conclusions then arrived at may be stated thus:— Voi m,p 156. 

(1) That a Committee of eleven members, four of whom would be elected 

by the non-official members of Council, should be formed about 
the middle of December, for the purpose of considering and report- 
ing confidentially to the Government of India on the financial 
situation for the coming year, as indicated bythe estimates and other 
data then available. 

(2) That the Budget, when presented to the full Council, should be 

discussed in the first instance by separate heads or groups of 
heads, each of which would be explained by the member in adminis- 
trative charge. 

(3) That this discussion should be followed by a general debate, in which 

members would have the full liberty of criticism that they enjoy 
now. 

(4) That members should not be allowed to move formal amendments 

to the Budget, even with the limitations and restrictions suggested 
by Sir Edward Baker. The grounds of this decision were — 

(a) That to allow a private member to propose additional expen- 

diture would be contrary to the constitutional usage of the Empire. 

(b) That the right to move amendments would have to be controlled by 

a general power of veto, vested in the Viceroy, the frequent exer- 
cise of which would cause discontent. 

( c ) That this right, once admitted, would be only the first step towards 

an Appropriation Bill, and towards the transfer of control over the 
revenues of India from a responsible Government to an irrespon- 
sible Council. 


(*/) That it would open the door to sweeping criticism of Government 
action by skilled political speakers to whom officials untrained in 
debate would find it difficult to reply with effect. 

Among the papers leading up to this despatch I may draw attention to the 
following 

Sir Edward Baker’s note of 20th July 1906, paragraphs 10-21. 

Notes by Mr. Gokhale, Sri Ram, and Dr. Mookerjee. 

Notes by Mr. Brunyate and Mr. Meston. 

Note by Mr. Carlyle. 

Paragraphs 65 to 90 of the Report of the Committee of 1906. 

Summary of the proposals of the Committee and of the opinions expressed 
on them. 


VoJ. I, pp. 4-6. 
Ibtd , pp. 7-11. 

Ibid, pp. 22 - 33 * 
Ibid , p. 38. 

Ibid, pp. 135-141, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 60-64 


The relevant arguments contained in these will be noticed in connexion with 
the constructive proposals put forward below. 

2. The Secretary of State rejected the proposed Committee because — Para. 30 of Dm* 

patch of 17th May 

(r ) The procedure would be neither instructive from the Government point j IV a8 
of view nor satisfactory from the popular point of view. “ Discus- 0 ' ’ p ‘ 
sion by non-officials of the financial administration of India is 
undoubtedly wholesome and necessary ; but surely it must take 
place publicly and in a body which is as representative as possible 
of the varied interests of the population of India.” 
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Vol. IV, p.40. 


Pp. 34*36. 


Precis, p. 77* 


Pr6cis>p. 28. 


(2) There would be risks of accidental disclosure, for the profit of indivi- 

duals, of proposals which might affect commercial speculation. 

(3) The responsible authorities (the Government of India and the Secre- 

tary of State) ought to interchange views confidentially before 
criticism is invited on their conclusions — a course which would tend 
to disclose divergences of opinion between them. 

3. He approved of explanation and discussion by heads, to be followed by 
a general debate, and observed — “ Remarks made in the course of such a discus- 
sion would be borne in mind by the Government of India when making financial 
arrangements in subsequent years, and there is no reason why it might not on 
occasion be found possible to alter the Budget actually under review". . 

4. In paragraph 33 of the despatch the Secretary of State rejected Sir 
Edward Baker’s proposal to allow amendments to be moved. But he did not 
do so with any great emphasis, and he said “ I am inclined to think that the 
practical result of giving the power proposed (whether accompanied or not 
accompanied by the restrictions suggested) would not be widely different from 
that of the mere alteration, of which I have just expressed my approval. It 
may reasonably be anticipated that this last-mentioned measure will elicit a 
full expression of opinion as to financial changes, and the Government will in 
due course introduce those which in its opinion can be accepted with safety.” 

5. The Secretary of State’s decision was embodied in paragraph 23 of the 
Government of India’s letter of 24th August 1907. The opinions received do 
not help us much towards a solution of the essential question, how to give the 
.Councils an effective share in the financial administration of India, without sur- 
rendering any essential principle, or parting with the right of original initiative 
and ultimate control. The views of loca .1 Governments are stated in the 
precis and need not be recited at length. Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, and the Punjab put forward, in more or less detail, proposals 
for holding informal Conferences with the non-official members of the Legislative 
Council, when the first edition of the Budget has been prepared, and thus eliciting 
criticisms and suggestions which might be considered when the second edition 
comes to be settled. Bombay improve the occasion to demand complete financial 
independence, and they and other Governments point out that, so long as the 
Budget requires the previous sanction of the Government of India, the discussions 
in the full Council can deal only with settled facts. No amendments can be 
moved at that stage, nor can alterations be introduced by the local Government 
in consequence of anything that may be said in the public debate. All Govern- 
ments approve of discussion by heads as proposed in paragraph 23 of our letter. 
No Government suggests any plan for enabling the full Council to debate and 
vote upon specific assignments of funds. 

6. Where the subject is so technical, constructive proposals are hardly to be 
looked for from non- official critics, and most of the opinions on the subject either 
demand the power of moving amendments to any items of the Budget, or 
express general approval of the Government of India’s proposals. In Madras the 
Madura People’s Association refer to a minute written by Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot in 1868, which is noticed below, and suggest 

(1) That the Budget should be discussed section by seption and item by 

item. 

(2) That any member should have the right to move amendments and 

divide the Council. 

(3) That the Budget as voted by the majority should be embodied in an 

Appropriation Act, 

Mr. Govindaraghava Aiyar approves of a preliminary conference on the 
Budget and of discussion by heads, and suggests that amendments should be 
allowed to be moved “ except perhaps on certain specified heads.” Mr. 
Krishnan Naiyar asks for the same concession, but would give the head of the 
Government the power to veto any amendment. In, Bombay Mr, Parekh thinks 
tha|, before the Provincial Budget is submitted to the Government of India for 
Sanction, there should be an informal conference between the rnernber j n charge 
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of finance and the non-official members of the Council, and that the latter should 
be permitted to move one or two amendments subject to a time-limit which the 
Government should fix. He would apparently prefer that amendments should 
be moved in the full Council, but he regards this as impossible so long as that 
Council has to discuss a Budget which has already been sanctioned, 

7; The Hon’ble Mr. M. deP. Webb, C.I.E., considers the Government 
of India’s proposals “ a move forward ” provided — 

(1) That discussion takes place before the Budget is finally adopted. 

(2) That the Council is given authority to control in some measure the 

allotment of expenditure under such heads as Irrigation, Railways, 
Telegraphs, Post Office, Education and Police. He observes that 
the official majority will maintain the executive authority in 
undiminished strength. 

8. The Bombay Presidency Association admit that the proposal that the 
Budget should be discussed by separate heads or groups of heads will afford better 
opportunities for systematic criticism, and will perhaps help to make the discus- 
sion less discursive. But they urge that it will continue to be unfruitful, as the 
members will have neither power nor responsibility. They hold that the power 
to vote on financial questions is the most useful and important that could be, 
conferred, and that there is no reason to apprehend its misuse. “No one could 
dream in India of putting the Government out of power thereby.” Government, 
will usually have a majority, and “ if under exceptional circumstances the majority 
goes against them, it will emphasise the necessity for reconsideration, or for 
reference to the superior authority vested in a Committee appointed by Parlia- 
ment. There can be no danger therefore in an adverse vote ”. They refer to 
the debate in the House of Commons on clause 38 of the Indian Councils Act of 
1861, and to the assurance then given by Sir Charles Wood that the provision 
that no financial measure should be introduced without the previous sanction of 
the Governor-General would have precisely the same effect as in England* They 
propose— 

(1) That both in the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils there 

should be a preliminary conference between the members represent- 
ing the Government, and the elected non-official members of the 
Council, on the Budget proposals. 

(2) That the Imperial Budget should be passed in the first week of March, 

and the provincial Budget before the end of the month. 

(3) That the rules of debate, which require the additional members to 

speak first and the members of Government last, should be altered 
on the lines suggested by the following remarks ' “ If when any 
objection is made or amendment is proposed observations in reply 
are at once made on Government’s behalf, they may, if satisfactory, 
put an end to further unnecessary talk ; and if otherwise, may be 
rebutted at once by those who differ.’’ 

(4) That one amendment should be allowed to each member, the order of 

amendments should bfe regulated by the President, and a week’s time 
limit' fixedi for the whole debate. 


This last suggestion appears also in Mr. Gokhale’s note of 1906] with the 
addition that the President should have power to permit a member to move more 
amendments than one. On this the Honourable Mr. Meston remarked in 1906 
that “ any such rule would be irrational and would only cause irritation.” It 
may be -added that exemptions would constantly be asked for and that it would 
be difficult to refuse, and embarrassing to grant them. 

9. Ih’Bdngal the Central National Muhammadan Association say— 

(1) , That the preliminary discussion of the Budget should be of an infor- 

mal character such as has been tried in Bengal. 

(2) That with the enlargement of the Couucil a time-limit should be im- 

posed on speeches. 


Vol. I, p 8 
Vol. I, p. 30. 
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The National Chamber of Commerce think that the proposal made by the 
Government of India is no doubt an improvement, but that it “ falls far short of 
the expectation of the Indian people.” They propose — 

(1) That at least a month before the Budget debate, the Budget^ should 

be referred to a select committee composed equally of officials and 
elected members, and the items should be fixed according to their 
recommendations. 

(2) That some portion of the revenue should be earmarked, and “ left to 

the control of the non-official members to be utilized by them for 
such purposes as might be conducive to the welfare of the people.” 

A suggestion similar to (2) was made to me in conversation by Mr. Rajan, a 
Madras Brahman, who is the editor of the Bombay paper Indian Social Reformer. 
He mentioned a lakh a year as a suitablesum in a provincial budget. The idea 
strikes me as unworkable, and as likely to lead to constant friction between the 
local Government and the non-official members of Council. The latter would 
always be demanding an increase in the popular assignment ; they would em- 
phasise the difference between it and the rest of the budget ; and I should expect 
them to wrangle bitterly among themselves over the grant and to dissipate it in 
all manner of purposeless doles. The money would be wasted and would not 
even purchase contentment. 

(3) That the members should be allowed to “ move amendments and to 

raise debate on matters relating to the Budget and to alter any 
of its items.” 

The Bhagalpur Landholders’ Association approve of the Government of 
India’s scheme, but submit “ that it should be found possible to make provision 
for altering the Budget under review on good grounds shown in the debate for 
such alteration.” The Chamber of Commerce do not think the Government of 
India’s proposals go quite far enough. They propose that the Budget should 
be submitted to the Council in the form of financial proposals in regard to which 
the Government would be prepared to consider criticisms that might be offered. 

In his note of loth March 1908, Mr. Dutt makes the following proposal: — 

e( Besides Legislative work the Council shall also have the power to discuss and settle 
the annual Provincial Budget, taking the separate heads of income' and expenditure 
separately, and Members shall have the right of demanding a division whenever there is 
difference of opinion. 

Note . — The Provincial Government shall have the power at any time to modify the 
Budget thus settled by the Council, if such modification be called for by the rules or orders 
of the Imperial Government, or by grave administrative necessity. An intimation of such 
modification shall be given to the Council at the earliest possible opportunity." 

In discussion with me Mr. Dutt admitted that non-official members were 
not in a position to criticise the estimates of revenue, and that the estimates of 
expenditure were to a large extent fixed. ’He was disposed to accept the scheme 
explained in paragraphs 15 to 20 below as a great advance on the present system, 
but he wished to deprive the Government of the power of re-appropriation except 
with the consent of the Budget Committee. 

10. The United Provinces opinions contain nothing on the subject except Mr. 
Conybeare’s vivacious and veracious remark that “ at present the budget discus- 
sions are no more debates than penny readings are.” In the Punjab hardly any 
one gets beyond expressing general approval of the proposal that the Budget 
should be discussed by heads, though a few officials doubt whether the Provincial 
Budget is worth discussing at all. Mr. Gates, the Financial Commissioner of 
Burma, suggests — 

(1) That the Provincial Budget should be made entirely independent of 

the Imperial Budget. 

(2) That in February the draft Budget should be laid before a Gommittee. 

of the whole Council, and explained by the official member in- 
charge. Non-official members would then be able to offer advice 
regarding expenditure, or %o make suggestions for increasing 
revenue. 
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(3) After the close of the Committee’s proceedings, the Budget would He 

settled by the Lieutenant-Governor, and presented to Council with 
a speech by the member in charge explaining to what extent it 
had been impossible (sic) to meet the suggestions made in the 
Committee. 

(4) The general debate would then follow on the motion that the Budget 

be approved and the non-official members “ might perhaps be 
allowed to move ‘ instructions’ for the next year’s Budget.” 

In Eastern Bengal and Assam the Government of India’s proposals 
meet with general approval, but the Hon’ble Sitanath Roy considers that 
members should be allowed “ to move amendments and to raise debate on 
matters relating to the Budget and to alter any of its items.” He suggests — 

(1) That a month before the debate the Budget should be referred to a 

Select Committee of the Council consisting of an even number of 
officials and elected members. 

(2) That the items of the Budget should be fixed according to their re- 

commendations and then laid before the Council for discussion. 


1 1. The reference of the Madura People’s Association to a minute written by 
Sir Alexander Arbuthnot in 1868 requires an explanation which takes us back to 
the beginnings of Provincial Finance in India. By the Government of India’s Fi«. Pro*.. jan. 
resolution no. 3334 of i 4 th December 1870 permanent net assignments were made l8 7 I > nos - 20 *57* 
•jails, Registration Police. Education, Medi- to local Governments for Provincial 
cal, Printing, Roads, and Buildings. Services* on the condition that they con- 

tributed rateably £350,000 to. the Imperial revenues. Local Governments were 
instructed to publish their own yearly estimates and accounts in their local Gazettes, 

“ together with a financial exposition (which should, where possible, be made before 
the local Legislative Council,) analogous to that annually made in the Council of 
the Governor-General” The Government of Madras had then under considera* Prcs Madras 
tion two Bills for Towns’ Improvement and Local Funds, which had reached the Legislative Council 
stage cf being reported on by Select Committees. In presenting the reports of ,8 7 I > p- ,8 - 
these Committee;: to the Madras Legislative Council on 17th February 1871 
Sir Alexander Arbuthnot described the resolution as providing that “ the Prov- 
incial Budget shall be discussed and passed in the local Legislative Council.” 

This he regarded as “ an exceedingly valuable provision ” devolving on the Council 
the duty of examining and passing a Budget “ which will deal with the whole 
of the police and public education of the Presidency, with the whole of the 
communications of the Presidency except Railways, with the whole system of 
prison management, with a considerable portion of the medical establishments, 
with the provision of buildings for purposes of civil administration, with 
the registration of deeds, and with the whole of the funds raised by municipal 
and other local taxation ”. In a second speech he said that the Budget would «w,p. 54 - 
form a Schedule to an Appropriation Bill, the contents of which would have 
to be voted section by section, so that the Council would have power to modify 
any item in the estimates, and to refuse to pass the Appropriation Bill until the 
Government “had revised the Budget in accordance with their views”. On 
the 20th February Mr. J. D. Mayne, who had on that day joined the Council as Iiid > P- 8o * 
Officiating Advocate General, made an effective attack on these proposals on the 
grounds, (1) that the Council was not qualified to revise the local estimates, (2) 
that if they tried to revise the Provincial estimates they would virtually be taking 
upon themselves the administration of the Presidency, (3) that when the Govern- 
ment of India spoke of a “ financial exposition ” they did not mean an Appropri- 
ation Bill, (4) that if a Bill of so revolutionary a character were passed, rhe 
Government of India and the Secretary of State would infallibly veto it. 


This line of argument seerrs to have taken the local Government rather 
by surprise, and they adjourned the debate in order to prepare a reply. The 
Council met again on the 23rd February when Sir Alexander Arbuthnot 
spoke at great length. Apart trom certain references to authority which 
do not come to much, the only points that he made were (1) that the Govern- 

+ Infect they had not a majonty then, even ment Would Ordinarily >ve an official 
including the Commander m-Chief. majority!, ( 2 ) that Section 1 9; of the 

j He should have said seci'on 3& Indian Councils Act precluded the Council 


Ibid, p. 86. 
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from discussing the Budget unless a Bill relating to it Was. before them. 
The Governor, Lord Napier of Ettrick, spoke of the “ surprise and pam 
Pros., Madrasah which he had listened to Mr. Mayne, and read a long extract from a minute 
Legislative Councll > wr i tten by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot in 1868, in which his idea of an Appropriation 
1871, p-99. ^ ig ^ ore fully eX pi a i n ed. This is the minute quoted by the Madura 

People’s Association. Eventually it was decided to address the Government of 
India on the entire subject The essential portions of the correspondence which 
Pp. 143-149. then took place are printed in Vol. Ill of the Council papers. The Secretary 
of State considered the Madras plan “ in all respects unadvisable. Such a mode 
P., 4 S. of procedure is only applicable in a representative assembly, which has full 

powers of control over the executive, and any such powers Parliament has 
advisedly withheld from the Legislative Councils of India.” It will probably 
be desirable to refer to these papers in our despatch to the Secretary of State, 
sm georgse i2 i n ow turn to the proposals of Sir George Chesney’s Committee of 
COMMITTEE. ,888 on the subject of the Budget. These are stated in paragraph 16 of their 
, r , 6 report. The Committee started with the assumption that the accounts of local 
voi. 11 , p 9. G £ vermnents wou ld be divided into two branches, one relating. to general adminis- 
tration, and the other to local expenditure on such objects as "Schools, 
Hospitals, Sanitation, Roads and Communications, Town Police, etc.,” whether 
made over to District Boards, or still administered by Government and maintained 
• This seems to refer to the Bengal F. w. cess, partly from “ the Local Revenue which is 
which is at present Provincial, not by law received by Local Boards* 

and partly from general revenues. Their proposals were — 

(t) That the local part of the transactions of. the Provincial Governments 
should be “ made over to the administration of the Council in 
much the same way, and with much the same powers, as. under . 
the Local Self-Government Acts similar matters, within the 
limits of single districts, are placed under District Boards.” 

(?) That the Council should exercise “ whatever financial control over the 
proceedings of District Boards has been reserved on financial 
matters to the Local Governments, and specially it should 
have power to define, as between itself and the District Boards, 
what expenditure the latter should be responsible for meeting 
out of the revenue assigned to them.” 

(3) That the administration of the Provincial Loan account should be " to 

a large extent placed in the hands of the Council.” 

(4) That the estimates connected with Local Finance should he submit- 

ted to the Council, referred to a standing committee, and, on the 
report of the committee debated, if necessary, in Council. 

(5) That the general administration Budget which “ could not be placed 

to the same extent in the hands of the Council, * * * 

might be laid before them for discussion, and the local Government 
might avail itself of its advice and suggestions in the same way as 
it would in the case of matters relating to general civil admi- 
nistration”. 

13. I find it difficult to form a clear idea of the probable working of 
these proposals, and it seems doubtful whether they would work at all 
except with the help of the official majority and the liberum veto which the 
Committee were careful to provide for. The division of Provincial finance into the 
three sections ( 1). Local, as ordinarily understood, being fund's raised locally and 
administered by District Boards under the control of the Council; (2) Provincial — > 
Local, being funds raised provincially, and administered by the Council, but applied 
to purposes of a more or less local character; (3) Provincial properly so called, 
administered by the Government subject to discussion by the Council ; — all this 
strikes we as Very complicated and likely to generate friction. The tendency 
would be for the Council to encroach upon the District Boards in one direction 
and upon the Government in the other, and, like deliberative assemblies elsewhere, 
to be constantly endeavouring to assume executive functions and centralise power 
in their own hands. But the proposal is not very clearly stated, and paragraph 149 
Voi m, p. 149. of Sir Antony MacDonnell’s note of 5th September 1887 on which it seems to 
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be based, dees not go beyond a rather vague suggestion that the Council might 
be given “ a large measure of control ” over Local and Municipal funds, in lespect 
of which “ the financial credit of the Government of India can scarcely be affected 
by any malad ministration.” In paragraph 15 of his later note of 10th September 
t888, which sketches the constitution and functions of the Councils, the sugges- Vo1 ' nI ’ p ‘ lS7 ‘ 
tion is made that they should be given power “ to scrutinise and modify the 
Provincial budget on all points of a Local as contradistinguished from an Impe- 
rial nature. In order to pave the way for the concession of this power, the form 
of the Budget should be substantially recast, so as to separate the Local from the 
Imperial items, and to safeguard the latter from the effects of any ill-judged 
modification of the latter by the Council ”. Here “ Local ” seems to be used in 
the sense of “ Provincial ”, and the intention appears to be to give the Council 
full control over provincial heads. It is possible however that “ Imperial ” 
means “ Provincial ”, and that the later proposal is really the same as the earlier 
one. There follows a reference to a plan of Sir James Westland’s for effecting 
some such rearrangement of Budget heads. The Financial Department however 
can find no trace of anything of the kind. 

14. Although, as I have said, the non-official opinions which we have now re- 
ceived are not very illuminating, they make it fairly clear that no one who has given 
any attention to the subject will be satisfied with the Government of India’s pro- 
posals, and that there is a genuine and not unnatural desire on the part of a 
number of quite reasonable people to have an effective voice in settling at any 
rate some portion of the Provincial and Imperial Budges. These people will not 
be content with a preliminary informal committee whose meetings would not be 
open to the public, and whose proceedings would not be published except in the 
shape of a formal report. They want a public debate in the full Council, a debate 
that will mean something, that will decide that so much of the taxpayers’ money 
shall be spent in one way rather than in another way, and they wish to have a 
real, and not merely a nominal share, in. deciding such issues. I think it is 
possible, without abandoning any principle, and without surrendering the 
ultimate control, which the Government must retain, to give them concessions 
far more real and substantial than anything they themselves demand. They 
ask for the right of moving amendments to the Budget ; but they realise that 
there must he some limit to th's, and Mr. Gokhale suggests that each non-official Voi. i, p. 8. 
member should be allowed one amendment, subject to the condition that the debate 
should be automatically closed, after a week in the Imperial Council, and after 
a fortnight in the Provincial Councils. I have mentioned in paragraph 23 of the 
note on the Imperial Legislative Council that Mr. Bradlaugh’s Indian Councils 
Bill of 26th November 1890 proposed (clauses) to give power to move 
amendments to the Budget. His more elaborate Bill of 12th February 1890, 

(which was disapproved by the Congress and withdrawn), had similar and 
rather more widely stated provisions (clauses 18 and 42), but these were qualified 
by the power reserved to the Viceroy or the head of the Government to overrule 
the decision of the majority of the Council for reasons to be published and report-* 
ed to the Secretary of State. There was also to be an appeal to a Grand 
Committee of the House of Commons. Apart from other objections, it appears 
to me that any system under which amendments could be moved, so to speak, 
in the air, would be very difficult to work in practice. As the Hon’ble Mr. 

Meston pointed out in 1906, passing the Budget in Council “ will involve much 
awkwardness, if amendments are accepted, in changing figures which have been 
carefully settled and which cannot easily be altered without upsetting others.*’ 

Taking for example the Bengal Council, with which I am most familiar, and 
assuming that some 20 out of 25 non-official members exercised their right of 
moving one amendment apiece, I feel sure that at the end of a week’s debating 
no one would have the least idea where they stood, and the Council would have 
to be adjourned fora month to enable the Financial Department to workout 
the results. It would then be found (unless the official majority were ruthlessly 
employed to reject all but the most simple proposals) that the Council had voted 
far more money than it had to dispose of and the whole thing would have to be 
done over again. I have before now seen great confusion arise where there were 
several overlapping amendments to a clause in a Bill, but that is nothing to what 
would take place when a number of people, wholly unacquainted with finance, 
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were scrambling to get money for their own projects without realising that addi- 
tions in one direction must be met by reductions jn another. A glance at the 
discussion of the last Bengal Budget, with its interminable speeches and its ill-in- 
formed incursions into details which the speakers had made no effort to master, 
shows how necessary it is that whatever issues are referred to the full Council 
should be extremely simple, and should be carefully formulated beforehand. 

SUGGES- 15. I think these difficulties admit of being met by the plan outlined below, 

discussion 0 w ^ich 'would at any rate give the Councils much more real power than they have 
op the bud- now, or indeed than any one, except Mr. Bradlaugh, has ever proposed to give 
vTwn TAT. ' eR0 ' them. It will be convenient to state the proposal as it might be applied to a 
COUNCILS. Provincial Council, where the problem is simpler than in the case of the 
Imperial Council. Throughout the discussions that have taken place, every 
one who has approached the subject in a practical way has recognised that 
a very large part of the Budget must be excluded from discussion leading up 
to voting for the simple reason that most of its heads relate to necessary expen- 
diture and cannot be altered. There may. also be certain items of expenditure 
which cannot be put to the vote because they form part of an accepted scheme 
which is in course of being carried out, or of a policy which has been decided 
on. It would be useless, for example, to invite a Provincial Council to discuss 
and vote upon the raising of the pay of the superior grades of the Police. That 
was determined upon as part of a large Imperial scheme, and, if exception were 
taken to it, the official majority would .have to be used to prevent the scheme 
from being mangled, and different rates of pay introduced in different provinces 
for the same sort of work done by men recruited in England on an implied 
pledge of approximate equality of prospects. Actuarial grading, again, is too 
complicated and technical a matter to be voted on with advantage. It is therefore 
necessary to reserve all obligatory expenditure, namely 

(a) All expenditure already sanctioned. 

(b) All new expenditure which, in the opinion of the head of the 
Government, cannot suitably be debated and voted on by the 
Council. 

I would not, however, state the matter in this form. The actual provision 
would be, not a rule withholding certain large classes of expenditure from the 
consideration of the Council, but a regulation under the Act empowering the head 
of the Government to refer any new expenditure to the Council. It would ex- 
press, not a prohibition, but a concession, and as such it covers the whole of the 
- detailed proposals made below. Those proposals would probably be embodied 
in rules made by the local Governments, as distinguished from regulations made 
by the Government of India with the approval of the Secretary of State in 
Council. 

1 6. The next question is what new expenditure could properly be discussed 
and voted on. As to this, it is my experience that every local Government 
always has in hand a number of schemes, all of which it would like to carry out 
if it could find the money. All are desirable, though perhaps not equally 
desirable, but among them it is usually possible to find a certain number of which 
it may be said that it does not matter much which of them is sanctioned first, 
while it is impossible to sanction them all. My proposal, stated in general terms, 
is— 

{a) That the Government should determine which of the various schemes 
under their consideration are of such of a nature that there is not 
much to choose between them. 

( 5 ) That it should also determine how much money is available for these 
schemes after the reservations mentioned in the last paragraph 
have been made. 

(c) That it should place the various alternatives before the Council for 
discussion and allow them to settle which shall be adopted. 

I will now endeavour 1 0 work out the procedure. 

17. During the earlier part of the financial year, say from May to 
November, the Government would take stock of all its pe nding schemes and 
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proposals with reference to' their comparative urgency and would classify 
them as (a) obligatory schemes which must be carried out and could not be 
left to the Council, (£) optional schemes which might be put to the vote. Early 

in December* the Government would 
_ • “y t les P— sionai. Th e last Budget I did know from the preliminary estimates about 

was the Imperial one or if 99 i qoo, and I do not re- , , ~ im i i 

member the various stages of the estimates very HOW much money W&S likely tO be Stvail- 

accurately. able f or f res h expenditure. It would set 

apart the amount required for obligatory 
schemes, and would determine the amount available for optional schemes. Let us 
assume that it had ready six desirable schemes, but only money for two, and that, 
all things considered, it did not matter much which two were taken up first. It 
would then— -say about the middle of December — appoint a Budget Committee of 
the Legislative Council, consisting of five official members and five elected non- 
officials to consider proposals for allotting the sum available for optional expendi- 
ture. The Financial Secretary (or in Madras and Bombay the Member of the 
executive Council in charge of Finance) would be Chairman of the Committee, and 
would have a casting vote on a division. The instructions to the Committee would 
be to draw up or select from the papers and proposals laid before them a certain 
number of alternative projects for expenditure of such a nature that they might be 
referred to the full Council. The effect of each alternative on the major head con- 
cerned, and on the total provincial expenditure, would be calculated and shown. 
It would also be stated how many of these alternatives could be brought within 
the amount available for additional expenditure on the projects in question. The 
advantage of having a Committee is that it will associate experts and amateurs in 
formulating workable proposals. If this is left to the amateurs you will get 
impracticable suggestions which will fit neither the Budget nor the administrative 
system ; if on the other hand, the business is confined to the experts, you will 
almost certainly fail to carry the Council with you. It would be open to any 
member, official or non-official, who was not on the Committee to lay before 
proposals which would be considered. The Committee would submit a report to 
the local Government stating the alternatives which they recommended for 
reference to the full Council, and the proposals which they rejected, with their 
reasons in each case. 


18. At the usual time the Budget would be submitted to the Government of 
India, with the alternatives proposed by the Committee and their report, for 
sanction, the Committee’s figures being modified with reference to the later 
phases of the accounts. When sanction had been received, the report would be 
circulated to all members of the Council with the Financial Statement and the 
Budget, and the papers might be published. Here I assume that the existing 
procedure will be maintained. If Provincial finance is separated from Imperial 
finance and local Governments are allowed (as Bombay proposes) to deal as they 
please with their own Budgets, this stage will go out and the scheme will be to 
that extent simplified. 

19. When the Budget came up for discussion in Council, the procedure 
would be — 

{a) The Budget would be explained by groups of heads by the official 
members in charge of Departments, the explanation stating the 
case for and against the various alternatives arising in each group 
of heads. 


(b) The non-official and official members would speak on each group of 

heads. 

(c) The member in charge of each group would reply. 

(d?) When the discussion by heads was finished the entire Council would 
vote on the alternatives placed before them by voting papers, each 
member having as many votes as there were schemes financially 
feasible. If, for example, there were six feasible alternatives 
and only money enough for two, each member would have two 
votes which he would allot to the two alternatives that he approved 
of. In the event of a tie the head of the Government would 
decide which proposal should be accepted. 
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20. Two further conditions must also be imposed : — 

(1) If any scheme voted by the Council requires, according to rule, the 

"sanction of the Government of India or the Secretary of State, the 
vote should not take effect unless sanction is received, and only to 
the extent of such sanction. It may happen, now and again, that 
schemes laid before the Council have already received sanction, 
but this will not usually be the case. 

(2) The local Government must retain its present powers of reappropria- 

tion. If, for example, some scheme voted by the Council cannot 
be carried out during the year, the local Government must be at 
liberty to employ the funds allotted for that scheme as it may 
think fit, subject of course to the condition that the necessary 
provision must be made in the next year’s Budget. Money 
which cannot be spent during the year need not be locked up 
merely because it has been voted by the Council 
si. I have considered whether the discussion described above would range 
widely enough to render it possible to dispense with a general debate and to close 
the proceedings of the Council with the voting on the specific proposals for new 
expenditure. It is not desirable that a lengthy debate on groups of heads should 
he followed by an endless series of essays on questions of general policy. But 
1 do not think w r e can get rid of the general debate. A rule to that effect would 
tend to confuse the debate on specific expenditure by inducing members to bring 
into that debate all the questions of general policy on which they wish to deliver 
themselves. Moreover, the Budget Committee must necessarily be a small one, 
and non-ofBcial members who do not succeed in getting elected to it, and who may 
have laid before it proposals which were not accepted, ought to have an 
opportunity of expressing their views. This can best be done in a general debate. 
It seems, however, desirable, in view of the amazing fluency and prolixity of the 
educated Indian, to set some limit to both sections of the Budget Debates. Mr. 
Gokhale proposes an arbitrary time limit for the whole debate. The objections 
to this have been noticed in paragraph 8 above. I suggest — 

(1) That the first stage of the debate should be confined to the specific 

proposals before the Council. 

(2) That in the second, or general stage there should be a time-limit of, 

say, a quarter of an hour for all speeches except those of ex-officto 
members when replying. The exception is reasonable. Each ex- 
officio member is in charge of several branches of the administration 
and he may have to reply to half a dozen attacks all directed at 
different points. 

(3) That points raised in the first stage should not be discussed over 

again in the second. 

(4) That matters which have formed the subject of a debate on a Reso- 

lution ( vide proposals made below) should not be discussed in the 
second stage of the Budget debate. 

It would be possible to lay down that the second stage of the debate 
should be confined to principles, following the rule as to the discussions leading 
up to the second reading of a Bill. But this would lead to the first stage, which it 
is especially desirable to simplify, being overloaded with detail. In the second 
stage, given a time-limit to speeches, things will adjust themselves. Members will 
learn to master their subject, to condense their views, and not to fritter away 
their time on details. This will have a great educative effect. In the report of 
the debate on the last Bengal Budget the speeches of seven Indian members 
cover 73 pages of the gazette and a single speech by the newly elected member 
for the University occupies 34 pages. 

23. I have also considered whether any proposals for increasing or reducing 
the Provincial revenue can be referred to the Council. The fatal objection to this 
is that all such proposals affect some one’s pocket, and that many of them raise 
or lower the price of some article in general demand and thus give an opening for 
speculation. I do not see how it would be possible for a local Government to 
refer to the Council such questions as raising the still-head duty on country 
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liquor or the license fees for spirit vendors in a Presidency town. The Budget 
Committee might perhaps be consulted, but even there, with five elected non- 
official members, there would be some danger of information leaking out. If, 

-however, it is thought inadvisable to exclude the revenue heads altogether from 
the present scheme, the only suggestion that I can offer is that, when the Budget 
Committee meets, the Finance Member should explain the revenue estimates 
to the non-official members, and should listen to any suggestions that they may 
have to make.. This will enable him to tell the full Council that the entire Budget 
has been considered by the Committee. It is most unlikely that any suggestions 
of value will be made, but it will please the non-official members to talk over the 
estimates in Committee. 

2 'V I venture to think that the proposals made above do not offend against Er ^ ^ 
the constitutional principle noticed in paragraph 74 of the Government of India’s Uamentary Practice, 
despatch of 21st March 1907 The reference there is to the standing orders of pp sS& 9*9,930- 
the House of Commons, nos. 66 and ;o under which every motion which in any 
way creates a charge upon the public revenue, or the revenues of India, must 
receive the recommendation of the Crown, before it can be entertained by the 
House. Under the procedure now suggested the Government will have complete 
initiative in respect of the schemes referred to the Budget Committee for 
consideration, and will control, through the Finance Member’s casting vote, the 
alternative proposals drawn up by the Committee for presentation to the Council. 

24. I submitted a sketch of my {Sian to Mr. Brunyate for criticism and he has 
been good enough to write a note on the subject. My sketch and his note 
are annexed. I will take his points in order. 

Paragraphs 1 and 2 — I recognise the force of the objection from the stand- 
point of European practice, but I think the theoretical disadvantage pointed out 
is overborne by the political advantage of giving the non-official members of 
the Council a real say in matters of expenditure. And after all, taking the 
Budget as a whole, the Government will, under my scheme, propose to the Council 
a definite programme of expenditure. It is only certain items that will be left 
open, and even as regards theso the Government will decide something, namely, 
that from the administrative point of view those items are of practically equivalent 
value. 

Paragraph 3. — No one can feel more strongly than I do that the official 
majority should be paraded as rarely as possible, but I do not think the question 
arises here. If the head of the Government has decided, as the scheme 
assumes, that certain alternatives are admissible, he clearly does not need to call 
up his official majority to carry one rather than another. He can let the alterna- 
tives go to the Council as ordinarily constituted, that is to say without its full 
complement of official members. Schemes essential to the continuity of his 
policy will come under head (b) of paragraph 1 5 above and will not be referred 
to the Council at all. 

Paragraph 4.—' This question is too large to be discussed here, but I do not 
think it conflicts with the principle of my scheme. 

Paragraph 5 (/). — I do not suggest that the Government should declare to 
the Council the exact sum available for new expenditure or the exact amount of 
new expenditure included in the Budget. The new expenditure referred to them 
in the form of certain alternatives will be the only new expenditure precisely 
indicated in the Budget papers. Everything beyond that will be merged in a 
mass of detail and practically indistinguishable. 

Paragraph 5 (2). — I quite agree. My intention was to deal with the point 
in an arbitrary manner, namely, to say to the Council — here are six schemes and 
so much money, which will suffice for two schemes only ; it is for you to say. after 
hearing argument, which two it shall be. The position in the Budget Committee 
will be different. There it will be open to any one to ask for more money from 
the balances, more schemes to choose from, and so on. But the Finance Member 
will be able to reject all unsound proposals, so that the voting in the Council will 
be confined to the issues formulated by the Committee. 

Paragraph 7 . — I tlnnk consequential expenditure is covered by head ( 5 ) in 
ja&y paragraph 15 above. 
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Paragraph <?.—•' The question is one for the local Government. 

Paragraph 9 . — My objections to Mr. Brunyate’s alternative proposals, are 
first, that they are complicated, and second, that they give the Council no 
independent power at all. My object is so to arrange matters that at the close 
of the Budget debate the Council will feel that they have actually carried 
something — that they have passed so much for village water-supply, so much for 
a drainage scheme, etc., and that they have done this off their own bat in fair 
and open debate. Nothing short of this will satisfy anybody, but I believe that 
something on the lines which I have indicated will be received as a substantial 
concession to popular feeling. 

Voi i, p-4- 25. The case of the Imperial Council is more difficult to deal with, because 

DISCUSSION ^ is complicated by the question of remitting taxation. The existing procedure 
oi 1 THE bud- is described in paragraphs 14 and 15 of Hon’ble Sir Edward Baker’s note of 
IMPERIAL 32 20th July 1 906. Taking these as read, I suggest the following arrangement:— 

COUNCIL. (j) Th e Government of India should determine, as it does at present, 

whether the forecast of the ensuing year justifies a reduction of 
taxation. Let us assume that it does not, but that it indicates a 
substantial surplus which might be applied to two out of four pos- 
sible objects, all the objects being good, but the surplus being 
insufficient for more than two of them. 

(2) Having come to this conclusion, the Government of India would tell 

the Secretary of State that they were unable to remit taxation, but 
that they proposed to give the Legislative Council their choice of 
any two out of four schemes of expenditure. An alternative case 
would be that so much taxation would be remitted, and that the 
balance available for expenditure would be left to the Council, to 
deal with in the form of alternatives. 

(3) If the Secretary of State accepted the proposal, a Budget Committee 

would be formed, supplied with the necessary papers and instruct- 
ed to formulate definite proposals to be voted on in Council. 

(4) The further stages would correspond mutahs mutandis to those sug- 

gested in paragraph 19 for the Provincial Councils. 

Obligatory expenditure would, of course, be reserved, as is proposed in the 
case of Provincial Councils in paragraph 15. 

26. I have on several occasions discussed this question with Sir Edward 
Baker and I understood him to be of opinion, without going into the subject 
minutely, that something on the lines sketched above would probably be feasible. 
But in the case of the Imperial Budget, there are some special difficulties which 
do not arise, or are not so serious, in the case of the Provincial Budgets. 
These are — 

(1) That the transactions of the Government of India are on a much 
larger scale, and involve more questions of general policy, than those 
of the local Governments, 

(2) That it is less easy to determine whether certain alternatives are so 
nearly equivalent that the decision between them may be left to 
the Council. 

(3) That the conflicting claims which have to be considered are those 
of Provinces, and not merely of different interests within a single 
Province. This rather complicates the question, and seems at first 
sight to render it necessary to enlarge the Budget Committee so as 
to give each province a representative. That, however, would make 
the Committee very unwieldy, and it would perhaps be better simply 
to empower the representatives of Provinces to submit proposals 
to the Committee, who if they thought fit might give some of them 
a personal hearing. 

Nevertheless, I feel that an effort ought to be made to give the enlarged 
Council some effective voice, however small, in determining a part of the 
Imperial expenditure. If that cannot be done, it may be necessary to abandon 
the Provincial proposals. We cannot well admit options in the Provincial 
Councils and refuse them in the Imperial Councils. 
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27. In order to form some idea of the issues that might be referred to 
the Council, I have examined the Financial Department proceedings for the 
last five years which deal either with the allotment of the anticipated surplus 
of the ensuing year or with the distribution of an unforeseen windfall 
towards the close of the current year for expenditure during the coming 
year. Thus in March 1904 the Government of India gave 22 lakhs to local 
Governments for expenditure on a variety of objects enumerated in the demi- 
official correspondence printed in Finance Department Proceedings, May 1904, 
nos. 154-167. In the course of the discussions a number of proposals 
were mentioned, namely, a grant for the Calcutta Improvement scheme, 
grants to Bombay and Punjab for civd works, increased provision for irrigation 
works, special grants for the Calcutta Museum, the Zoo, a drainage scheme 
in Howrah, the expansion of Simla, improvement of the Port of Chittagong, 
school buildings in Assam, hospitals, hostels, museums, colleges and water- 
supply in the Punjab, public parks, hospitals, libraries and colleges in the United 
Provinces, hospitals, etc., in Madras, public offices, museum and hospital in 
Rangoon, museum, hostels and botanical gardens in Bombay, and leper asylums, 
hospitals, schools, public gardens, etc., in Bengal. In the following year (des- 
patch of 12th January 1905) the Government of India proposed to the Secretary no p ™®-’ l an - I9 ° 5 ’ 
of State to apply a great part of the surplus anticipated in 1905-06 to the follow- 
ing purposes : — 


I.— Reduction of salt duty by eight annas a maund 

••• 

1,70 

lakhs. 

II.— Grants for primary education 


35 

>S 

III. — Remission of famine cesses in Punjab. United Provinces 



and Central Provinces 

• •• 

21 

>» 

IV.— Grants-in*aid to District and Local Boards ... 

• «« 

55 


V — Grants for agricultural deve T opment, education or research 

20 



Total ... 3,ox lakhs. 

In January 1906 they proposed to utilise the surplus of 1906-07 — Pros., March 

1906, nos. 105-108. 

(1) in remitting 78 lakhs of local taxation; 

(2) in additional grants of 25 lakhs for police reform ; 

(3) in grants of 10 lakhs for agricultural and veterinary improvements ; 

(4) in grants of 5 lakhs for European and technical education. 


In January 1907, it was proposed to reserve 20 lakhs against a scheme for Pros., May 1907, 
remitting the fees for primary education in Government and State-aided schools. nos ’ 87S ’ a7S ' 

The scheme has not yet materialised, and the papers put up do not show what 

became of the 20 lakhs. In January 1908, the Government of India told the Pros., Jan. 1908, 

Secretary of State that with an anticipated surplus of only 1 1 1 lakhs, 80 n0 * 47 ' 

lakhs of which must be set aside as a working margin, no remission of taxation 

could he contemplated. They proposed therefore to give 12 lakhs to certain 

provinces for polce reorganization, and to distribute 20 lakhs (raised to 30 later 

ob) among all the Provinces for sanitary improvement with special reference to 

the prevention of plagae. 

28. This is a very rough sketch of the manner in which the surpluses of 
recent years have been dealt with. It suggests to me that some one, who is 
better acquainted with the details of the subject than I am, might find it possible 
on future occasions to lay before the Budget Committee a note explaining the 
financial position, the wants of the different Provinces, the various proposals 
under consideration, and so on, and that on the basis of these materials alternat- 
ive schemes might be formulated for reference to the full Council. Perhaps also 
it might be possible through the same machinery to give the Council a voice in 
departmental questions such as reductions or changes- in postal or telegraph 
rates, alterations in fees for process-serving or fees for registering documents, or 
even the question between spending money on the improvement of third class 
accommodation and some other form of railway expenditure. 
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29. It further occurs to me — I throw out this idea with extreme hesita- 
tion — that it might be worth while to consider whether we might put to 
the Committee , not to the Council, some such general issue as this:— 
“The probable suiplus, so far as it can be estimated at present, is sufficient 
to admit either of the reduction of .taxation or of certain additional expendi- 
ture. Should it be applied to the reduction of taxation ^ (not specifying 
■what taxation or stating the amount of the surplus, but allowing the members 
to discuss the subject and indicate their preferences) or should it be devoted to (a) 
secondary education, (b) technical education, ( c ) sanitation, (d?) raising the pay 
of ministerial officers, etc.?’’ At first sight this appears to conflict with the second 
Voi. iv, p. 40. consideration mentioned in paragraph 30 of Secretary of State’s despatch of 17th 
May 1907, but that might be got over by obtaining his consent to the reference 
being made. There may well be occasions when the question as between 
reducing taxation and incurring popular forms of expenditure may be so nicely 
balanced that the Government of India might be willing to leave the decision to 
the Committee, and to say either in the financial statement or in the Budget 
debate that they had done so. 

30 The proposals put forward above are, I fear, sketchy and inadequate. 
But after much consideration I can think of nothing better. They may, perhaps, 
be of some assistance to the Hon’ble Mr. Meston in dealing with the subject. 

ofbs^oltt* 3 1 The question of permitting the members of Legislative Councils to 

Irion'S. bring forward for discussion administrative questions and to move resolutions 

relating to them was first raised more than twenty years ago. Heads (6) and 
(7) of Resolution IV passed by the National Congress of 1886 run thus :— 

" (6) All legislative measures and all financial questions, including all 
budgets whether these involve new or enhanced taxation or not, to 
be necesssarily submitted to and dealt with by these Councils. In 
the case of all other branches of the administration, any member 
to be at liberty, after due notice, to put any question he sees fit to 
the ex-officio members (or such one of these as as may be specially 
charged with the supervision of the particular branch concerned) 
and to be entitled (except as hereinafter provided) to receive a 
reply to his question, together with copies of any papers requisite 
for the thorough comprehension of the subject, and on this reply 
the Council to be at, liberty to consider and discuss the question 
and record thereon such resolution as may appear fitting to the 
majority. Provided that, if the subject in regard to which the 
enquiry is made involves matters of Foreign policy, military dis- . 
positions or strategy, or is otherwise of such a nature that, in the 
opinion of the executive, the public interests would be materially 
imperilled by the communication of the information asked for, it 
shall be competent for them to instruct the ex-officio members, or 
one of them, to reply accordingly, and decline to furnish the infor- 
mation asked for. 

(7) The Executive Government shall possess the power of over-ruling the 
decision arrived at by the majority of the Council, in every case in 
which, in its opinion, the public interests would suffer by the accep- 
tance of such decision, but whenever this power is exercised, a full 
exposition of the grounds on which this has been considered 
necessary, shall be published within one month, and in the case of 
local Governments they shall report the circumstances and explain 
their action to the Government of India, and in the case of this 
latter, it shall report and explain to the Secretary of State ; and in 
any such case on a representation made through the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State by the over-ruled majority, it 
shall be competent to the Standing Committee of the House of 
Commons (recommended in the third resolution of the last year’s 
Congress which this present Congress has affirmed) to consider the 
matter, and to call for any and all papers or information, and hear 
any persons on behalf of such majority or otherwise, and, thereafter, 
jf needful, report thereon to the full House”, ’ 
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^ 3 2, These proposals were embodied with slight alterations in clause iS of 

i\Jr. Bradlaugh s Indian Councils Amendment Bill of 12th February 1890:— 

y 1 8. No business shall be transacted at any meeting except as herein-after 
provided, namely : — 

(a) All legislative measures and all financial questions, including all 
budgets, whether these involve the imposition of new taxes, the 
abolition, reduction, or increase of existing taxes, or the more 
equitable adjustment of present taxation, shall be submitted to 
and considered by the said Council. In the case of all other 
branches of the administration, any member shall be at liberty, 
after due notice, to put any question he sees fit to the ex-officio 
members for such one of these as may be specially charged with 
the supervision of the particular branch concerned) and shall be 
entitled (except as herein-after provided) to receive a reply to his 
question, together with copies of any papers requisite for the 
thorough comprehension of the subject, and on this reply the 
Council shall be at liberty to consider and discuss the question and 
to record thereon such resolution as may appear fitting to the 
majority. Provided that, if the subject in regard to which the in- 
quiry is made involve matters of foreign policy, military dispositions 
or strategy, or is otherwise of such a nature that, in the opinion of 
the executive, the public interests would be materially imperilled by 
the communication of the information asked for, it shall be com- 
petent for them to instruct the official members, or one of them, 
to reply accordingly, and to decline to furnish the information asked 
for. 

(£) The Viceroy and Governor-General in Executive Council shall possess 
rhe power of over-ruling the decision arrived at by the majority of 
the Council, in every case in which, in his opinion, the public in- 
terests would suffer by the acceptance of such decision ; but when- 
ever this power is exercised a full exposition of the grounds on 
which this has been considered necessary shall be published in the 
Gazette of India within one month, and the Viceroy and Govenor- 
General in Council shall report and explain to the Secretary of 
State; and in any such case on a representation made through the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State by the over-ruled 
majority, it shall be competent to a Grand Committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed for the consideration of Indian Legislative 
Council Appeals, to consider the matter, and call for any and all 
papers or information, and hear any persons on behalf of such 
majority or otherwise, and thereafter, if needful, report thereon to 
the House.” 

This Bill was withdrawn. In the later Bill of 26th November the provision 
for resolutions assumed more modest dimensions thus 

“ Provided further, the rules to be framed shall give power to any member 
at any such meeting of any such Council to submit or propose a resolu- 
tion for the production of papers relating to any question and to divide the 
Council in respect of any such resolution ; any member may enter a protest of 
dissent from the decision of the majority, and such protest shall be duly entered 
upon the proceedings of the Council. * * * * 

* * A record of all proceedings at the meetings of the. Viceroy’s 

Council, as npw published in the f< Gazette of India,” and of the Presidency and 
Provincial Councils, shall be published in separate volumes and presented yearly 
to Parliament.” 

33. The proposals of Sir George Chesney’s Committee under this head 

were 

(6) “ that in addition to legislation it should be one of the functions of the 
Local Councils to originate advice and suggestions on any subject 
connected with the internal administration of the Provinces (not 
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being excepted subjects), and that for this purpose papers relating 
to the internal administration be freely laid before them by the 
Local Government ; 

(7) that it be one of the functions of the Council to give advice and 

suggestions on any matter on which the Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor may by writing require it, provided that the subjects 
excluded from the Council’s consideration in clause (5) above, 
may, with the consent of the Governor General, form the subject 
of advice and suggestion by the Council ; 

(8) that the advice or suggestions of the Councils should be in the form 

of a memorandum to the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, that the 
memorandum should be prepared in Select Committee, and a 
debate, if necessary, should be permitted when the memorandum 
is introduced into Council and motion is made to pass it for pre- 
sentation ; 

(9) that the right of interpellation and the right to call for papers on 

subjects connected with the internal administration of the Provinces 
(pot being excepted subjects) be allowed, subject to rules pre- 
scribed for the regulation of procedure, unless for reasons of state 
their production is considered undesirable.” 

The “ excepted subjects ” were those removed from the cognizance of the 
Provincial Legislative Councils by section 43 of the Councils Act of «86i, which 
forbids them, exoept with the previous sanction of the Governor General, “ to 
make regulations or take into consideration any law or regulation ” for any of 
the following purposes, namely, (1) public debt, customs, and Imperial taxes ; 
(2) coin, bills, and notes ; (3) post office and telegraph ; (4) altering the Penal 
Code ; (5) religion ; (6) army and navy ; (7) patents or copyright ; (8) foreign 
relations. 

Vol.m, p. 169. These recommendations are also referred to in paragraph 15 of the Report. 

They appear to have been based mainly upon paragraph 8 of Sir Charles 
Aitchison’s note of the 26th June 1888, and he, again, seems to have been much 
influenced by Sir Bartle FrereV Minute of i6th March ib6o See also paragraph 
16 of Sir Antony MacDonnell's note of 10th September 1888 proposing that, in 
addition to simple questions “ It would also be competent to any member to 
give notice of his wish to raise a debate on any matter which would form a proper 
subject for a question ; but the President would have a final discretion to allow 
the debate or not.” 

34. The recent papers do not contain many references to the subject. 
No Government makes any specific proposal on the subject in connexion with the 
Largepnnt prfcfa, Legislative Councils, but the United Provinces thinks that the Provincial Council 
pp. 31 an 3 . should mee t once a quarter irrespective of legislation and the Punjab suggests 
meetings “ once a month at least from November to April and twice between 
May and October, whether or not there was much business for discussion. This 
would give members an opportunity of ventilating matters of public interest and 
importance as the circumstances of any case might render necessary.” One can 
hardly suppose that these Governments contemplate the Council being summoned 
merely in order that a certain number of printed questions and answers may be 
read out. Sooner or later the inconvenience, expense, and absurdity of such a 
performance must dawn upon somebody and the simple expedient of publishing 
the questions and answers in the provincial gazette would be bound to be adopted. 
p * & In the case of the Advisory Councils Sir John Hewett goes much further, for 

he proposes that members of the Imperial Advisory Council should be empowered, 
to bring matters of their own motion to the notice of Government, that no pro- 
p ceedings need be confidential unless the Council so determine, that the Pro- 

vincial Advisory Council shoujd be summoned at the request of one-third of 
its members, and that it “ should be free to choose its own President and 
Secretary and conduct its deliberations in the absence of any Government 
official ” He does not seern to realise that a discussion of Government measures 
conducted under these conditions would be a very one-sided and also a very ill- 
informed proceeding. It might well happen that the policy of the local Govern- 
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snent'or even of the Government of India (for there would be no responsible 

Chairman to restrict the scope of the debate) would be attacked in a series of 

impassioned speeches delivered by people who were impeifectly acquainted with 

the facts and knew nothing at all about the motives of the Government. The 

speeches would be published and the Government would be left for the time 

being without a reply. The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces al«o 

proposes to allow the Provincial Advisory Council “ to call attention to specific 

evils and to move resolutions thereon, or to propose amendments to Government 

proposals” But the Council to which he would give this privilege would, as 

Outlined by him, contain eleven officials, which makes all the difference. The 

procedure suggested by the United Provinces Government seems to me to be less Large pi - mt p ^ ciJi 

reasonable and less practicable than the proposal made by Vijiaraghavachariar p- is 

that members of the Legislative Councils “ may he made competent to move re- Maara , precis, pp. 

solutions on any subject unconnected with a measure of legislation pending or in 37 a “ ac ^ g ®"g 3 p 

contemplation.” He observes that this would “ tend to greater mutual understand- Madra” c better of 

ing and harmony between the executive Government and the members” and 13* March. 

would “ take away the effect of short questions and answers under strict rules 

from being misunderstood by the public generally and the information obtained 

from the Government or the refusal to afford any would be better understood 

and appreciated.” In support of his proposal he refers to the practice of the t&ij 

Imperial Legislative Council as constituted under the Charter Act of 1853. The p , 2 |. m ay pr cls> 

Bombay Presidency Association make a similar suggestion, namely — 

(1) That any member may move for the production of papers relating to 

any question and may divide the Council if their production is 
refused. 

(2) That when more than a third of the elected members represent to the 

President that any question of importance requires immed’ate or 
early discussion, a meeting of the Council should be called for the 
purpose without unnecessary delay. 

35. In a note of 10th March 1908, submitted to the Private Secretary and 
passed on to me, Mr. R. C. Dutt puts forward the following proposal 


“ RULE 5. — Important administrative measures or acts may be brought up 
in the Council, either for elucidation of objects and reasons, or for explanation 
of facts, or for discussion, either at the instanee of the President himself, or on a 
requisition signed by not less than a fourth of the Members of the Council. 
The President shall have the power to reject such requisition if, in his opinion, 
the debate asked for is likely to Ije attended with grave political or administra- 
tive inconvenience. 

Illustration —When public feeling is excited by orders passed by Government for 
the prevention of plague, it will be open to the President of the Council to 
introduce a full debate on the subject, both for the purpose of explaining the 
objects and reasons of such orders, and for the purpose of enlisting the co- 
operation of the people. Similarly when the conduct of the police in regard 
to a public gathering has caused general indignation or alarm, it will be open 
to the Members of Council, numbering not less than a fourth of their total 
number, to submit a joint requisition to the President to permit an early 
debate, both for the elucidation of facts and for the removal of any just 
grievance ” 

Mr. Dutt adds by way of explanation— 

« i n R u i e 5 I have tried to provide for a need which the Provincial Govern.- 
ments themselves have often felt,— the need for exposing misrepresentation, 
explaining true facts, allaying unfounded alarms, and enlisting the co-operation 
of the people in measures which are ultimately for the good of the people. 
The same rule also enables the people themselves to bring forward their griev- 
ances in a constitutional way before the Government m times of excitement. I 
anticipate the proper working of this Rule will clear away many misapprehensions, 
remove many difficulties, and bring the Government in closer touch with the 


people.” , , 

I pointed out to Mr. Dutt the possibility of this right being abused, and of 
attempts being made in Bengal to have the Council summoned at unduly fre- 
quent intervals. He explained that he did not contemplate a meeting being held 
at once, but only on the first convenient occasion, as for example when the Gov- 
ernment pame down from the hills in ordinary course. 



36. 1 have always been much Impressed with the benefits which both the, 
Government and the educated public would derive from a well-ordered discus- 
sion of administrative subjects in the Legislative Councils. Taking first the 
Government point of view 1 think the present system often operates to our 
sir George ches- disadvantage. When interpellations were introduced it was believed that ‘‘the 
n-ys note S of ust Government would be decidedly gainers by having an opportunity of explaining 
May 1888, Voi. n, p. ^ e i r policy anc L exposing misrepresentations,” But this is not^ by any means 
invariably the case. The interpellator has, so to speak, the lead. He frames his 
question with much ingenuity so as to convey an impression adverse to the Gov- 
ernment which the reply, being limited in its scope by the terms of the. question, 
frequently fails to remove. The other non-official members and the outside public 
know nothing of the facts, and the innuendo conveyed by way of recital in the 
opening portion of the question is usually developed to the prejudice of the 
Government by the native press. In many cases an open debate, possibly 
illustrated by extracts from papers, would clear the air and would make profes- ' 
sional politicians chary of attacking the Government when they could not choose 
their own ground, and would run the risk of being met by an effective reply. 
So far as the educated public are concerned, there can be no doubt that the 
right to move resolutions on administrative questions will be welcomed as a 
very great concession, that it will be resorted to freely, and that it may tend to 
reduce the number of interpellations. In order to illustrate the use that may be 
made of it in the Imperial Council I have brought together in an Appendix to 
this note the resolutions passed by the National Congress from 1885 onwards, 
except in two years, the reports for which are not available. At first sight the 
list appears rather formidable, and some of the subjects may be thought like'y 
to prove embarrassing. B#t I believe it is better to talk such subjects out, and get 
to the bottom of them, than to allow them to rankle as perennial grievances. Of 
course the debates will give a good deal of trouble at first, but the labour will be 
weU repaid if the discussions result in the destruction of a number of popular 
fallacies. 

37. The discussion of administrative questions can however only be permit- 
ted subject to certain necessary conditions which must be clearly laid down. ! 
will attempt to state these : — 

(1) No resolution expressing the opinion of the Council at the close of 
a debate should have of itself any force or effect. It must rest 
with the Government to take action or not to take action as it 
thinks fit. This is the English principle, and it is obvious that the 
Council cannot claim for its ^resolutions a higher degree of 
authority than attaches to those of the House of Commons. The 
correspondence that took place in 1893 anc * 1894 regarding the 
Resolution of the House of Commons as to the holding of simul- 
taneous examinations in India and in England for the Indian Civil 
Service furnishes a good illustration of the principle involved. In 
forwarding the Resolution to the Government of India for exami- 
nation Lord Kimberley invited free criticism of it ; Sir Henry 
Fowler had no hesitation in setting it aside ; and throughout the 
discussions there is no trace of any tendency to put on it a higher 
value than the proposal which it embodied might possess on its 
own merits. On 13th June 1893, when the question of simultane < 
ous examinations was brought up in the House of Lords in 
connexion with a reply given by Mr. Gladstone to a question in 
the House of Commons, Lord Salisbury said : “ I apprehend 
that the constitutional doctrine is this: The House of Commons 
has the absolute right of selecting the group of statesmen from 
whom an Executive is chosen ; and it has the absolute right of disv 
missing those statesmen from office when it ceases to trust them ^ 
but it has not the right to take the management and conduct of the 
Executive into its own hands. The Executive Government so 
selected has, according to our constitution, the right and the duty 
of discharging the offices of the Executive and the Prerogatives of 
the Crown, and it is not the duty of Ministers of the Crown simply 
to accept a Resolution of the House of Commons on a matter bf 
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Executive discretion, as though that concluded the question, and 
no further discussion was to be permitted.” 

(2) We may also follow high English, authority in condemning abstract no^^f' 142 and 

resolutions, a mode of procedure which I should expect Indian 
politicians to be very prone to adopt, with the object of obtaining 
from the Government a premature admission of principles which 
the opposition would afterwards claim *as a pledge. 

It does not, I think, follow from (1) and (2) that there should be no vot- 
ing on resolutions because they can produce no immediate result. 

On the contrary I should expect the divisions to be of value 
by enforcing the responsibility of non-officials, and by bringing out 
divergences of opinion among them. If the Council did not vote 
at all, it would be alleged that those non-officials who did not 
oppose a resolution were in its favour. 

(3) The order of business must be absolutely under the control of the tfod, p. 75. 

President, and no discussion of his orders can be permitted. 

(4) The President must have power to disallow any resolution without r r “ie 8 °* k °” r 

giving any other reason than that in his opinion it cannot be dis- questions. 1 as IDg 
cussed consistently with the public interests. This will enable 
him to reject resolutions relating to matters which could not be 
discussed without anticipating or seeming to anticipate the deci- 
sion of the Secretary of State, and also resolutions which ought 
to be moved in a Provincial Council. The latter case must be 
provided for as the tendency will be to bring up Provincial ques- 
tions in the Imperial Council, in order%> put pressure on the local 
Government, and to escape replies from the officials best acquaint- 
ed with the facts. 

(5) In order to avoid the too frequent use of the general power of dis- 

allowing resolutions, some subjects probably ought to be 
expressly excluded. In the case of the Provincial Councils the 
proposals of the Chesney Committee (paragraph 33 above) seem 
to be suitable. In the case of the Imperial Council the matter is 
not so clear, and I find it difficult to make up a definitive list. It 
will, I think, be sufficient to say that it is desirable to exclude 
some subjects, and that the question which they should be can be 
settled later on. 

(6) The President must be able to rule out of order in the course of practice and Pro - 

debate any reference to or comments on the action of another “fnlinfo/uidt™' 
Government. This is analogous to the rule which precludes a p. 1731. 
Provincial Council from entering upon a criticism of Imperial 
Finance. I have heard this rule flagrantly infringed in a debate 
in the Bombay Council at which l happened to be present in 1900. 

I drew Lord Northcote’s attention to the matter during lunch and 
when the debate was resumed he referred to the point and expressed 
regret that he had not ruled the speaker (Sir Pherozeshah Mehta) 
out of order at the time. When Surendra Nath Banerjee was a 
member of the Bengal Couneil he made several attempts to 
insinuate an attack on the Government of India into his speeches 
on the Budget, but he was always stopped. 

(7) It seems desirable to take very ample power to amend motions so as 

to place clear issues before the Council, and to reject the reduni 
dant and multifarious resolutions which the average non-official 
member will endeavour to bring forward. 

(8) The House of Commons procedure gives the mover of a substantive Erskine May, 

motion the right of reply. I see no reason for following this . 3^ 

precedent. As no resolution can produce any result except by the 
voluntary action of the Government, l tnink the member or mem- 
bers in charge of the branches of business concerned ought to 
have the last word. 



so 

(9) The present rules require six days’ clear notice to be given of a 
question. That will not be enough for a resolution, which may 
range over a long period of time, and require much research on 
the part of the officer who has to reply to it. I suggest a fort- 
night’s notice, which the President would have power to extend 
as is the case under the present rules. 

(<o) I would give power to the President to disallow a question and direct 
the member putting it to submit a motion for his consideration. 
This would meet the case where a question is asked in order to 
create prejudice. 

(11) It will be necessary to guard against amendments to the Budget 

being brought forward in the guise of motions. The simplest 1 
means of effecting this will be to bar all motions directly or in- 
directly affecting the Budget. The subjects of such motions 
would find their proper place in one or other of the two stages of 
the Budget debate. 

(12) I am inclined also to take power to refer any motion to a Committee 

half elected and half nominated, with an official Chairman, which 
would make a report to the Council. When the report was 
presented, there might be a debate which would give the Govern- 
ment an opportunity of announcing its decision in a less formal 
manner than is possible through an official letter or resolution. 
The association of officials and non-officials on a Committee deal- 
ing with an administrative question would of itself have a good 
effect, and ?ven if nothing came of it, both classes of mem- 
bers would learn a great deal. And sometimes it might happen 
that a proposal, impracticable in its original form, would be 
transformed in Committee, with the concurrence of its author, 
into a workable scheme. 

^13) All this opens a large vista of additional work and considerable 
expenditure of time. Twenty years ago, when 1 was studying 
local self-government in Hanover in the hope of picking up ideas 
which would be useful in India, Count Wilhelm Bismarck, who 
was then the head of the district, said to me, a propos of some 
remaLrk that I had made about their rather ponderous 
methods of transacting business : “ These fellows take two hours to 
do what I could do better in ten minutes, but it pleases them, and 
it is one of the ideas of the day.” That fairly expresses what we 
may be coming to, and we must be prepared to put up with a 
slower rate of progress and with some sacrifice of efficiency as 
hitherto understood. The administrative machine must, however, 
be kept moving and an unrestrained flow of resolutions would 
undoubtedly clog its wheels. What restrictions can we introduce 
without incurring the charge of attempting indirectly to evade or 
stifle discussion? Two practicable suggestions have been made — I 
omit an impracticable one which I thought of and now reject. The 
Hon’ble Sir Harvey Adamson thinks that in the Imperial Council one 
day _ in the month might be given up to motions throughout the 
session. The Hon’ble Mr. Erie Richards has suggested that, when- 
ever the Council meets for legislative business, motions should be 
taken, after that business has been disposed of, up to 2 P.M., when 
the Council would rise as a matter of course, and the debate would 
be adjourned for a week or a fortnight as the case might be. 
Either plan would suit the provincial Councils. 

<3UTSSTI0N<JF 3 ^« It is taken for granted throughout the opinions that the existing system 
TiONf PEU ' A ’ of . as M n g questions will be maintained. All local Governments are in favour of 
‘ ** this, including the Punjab and Burma where interpellations are not now allowed. 

Maaws precis, p. The non-official opinions are, with few exceptions, to the same effect. Four of 
^Eastern Ben ai however, gi somewhat further. A public meeting at Tinnevelly in Madras, 
and Assam prfasfp! an d the Bar Library of Sylhet in Eastern Bengal and Assam propose in general 
4 * 
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terms that supplementary questions should be permitted. Mr, Vijiaraghavachariar Madras precis, p, 
would allow a member when asking a question to make a statement in support 37 ' 
of it, and to put supplementary questions without previous notice. The answers, 
he adds, might be accompanied by explanatory statements. The Bombay Bombay precis. 
Presidency Association say : b* * 7 * 

(t) That there should be no other restriction on the right of interpella- 
tion than the power to refuse to answer any question on the ground 
of public interest. 

(2) That the reasons for putting a question should be allowed to be given 

so that there should be “ no misapprehension as to its object and 
no excuse for the generally unsatisfactory nature of the reply.” 

( 3 ) That supplementary questions should be allowed “ when the answers 

do not give the required information through inadvertence or 
misapprehension. * * 

(4) That written interpellations should be allowed every two months when 

the Councils are not sitting. 

39. 1 he English practice in the matter of questions is fully described by Parliamentary 
Todd and Erskme May. As regards supplementary questions the latter says 
(p 2 5 2 ) that “ further questions, without debate or comment may, within due Parliamentary 
limits, be addressed to [ministers], which are necessary for the elucidation of the Praettc ‘< 
answers that they have given. The Speaker has called the attention of the house pp ‘ 24 ’ aS2 ‘ 
to the inconvenience that arises from an excessive demand for further replies, 
and, to hinder the practice, he has occasionally felt it necessary to call upon the 
member in whose name the next question stands upon the notice paper, to put his 
question.” Sir Erskine May adds in a note a supplementary question May, p. 920, 
cannot be based upon a printed answer. This refers to the practice described in 
standing order No. 9, under which answers to questions not marked for oral 
replies are printed and circulated with the votes. I am very strongly of opinion 
that supplementary questions ought not to be allowed. In a well-known essay Sir 
Henry Maine speaks of “the far-reaching and perpetual interference with the 
Executive Government, which is now exercised by the House of Commons through 
the interrogation of the Ministers '* In the Bengal Council since 1893 there has 
always been a tendency in this direction, and the enlarged councils cannot be 
expected to resist the temptation to make the utmost use of any privilege 
that the rules of business may give them. Even now the elected non-official 
Members are expected to justify their existence by asking questions ; if they do 
not, the newspapers charge them with neglecting their duty to their constituents ; 
and I remember the Amnta Bazar Pahika publishing the numbers of questions 
asked by certain members as a statistical test of their comparative efficiency. 

I do not wish to suggest that in asking for the power to put supplementary ques- 
tions Mr. Vijiaragbavachariar and the Bombay Presidency Association are acting 
in bad faith, and intend to make an unfair use of the privilege. They could probab- 
ly point to instances of unduly curt replies given by officials, and it is not unnatural 
that they should wish to copy the practice of the House of Commons as 
closely as possible. Nevertheless I am confident that the power would be 
abused and that the heads of local Governments, who have neither the prestige 
of the Viceroy, nor the traditional authority of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, would be unable to control it effectually. Menmers would soon dis- 
cover how readily the Government can be embarrassed by the adroit use of this 
method. A simple interpellation, which had been submitted to the head of the 
Government and possibly been revised under his orders, would be followed up by 
a running fire of supplementary questions full of argument and innuendo, over 
which no check could be exercised. No one can study the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment without seeing that ministers are sometimes rather put to it to avoid the 
snares thus set for them, and have to take refuge in asking for notice of questions 
which they cannot answer on the spur of the moment. In Councils with no 
traditions of reasonableness and forbearance, where the rules are pushed to 
their utmost limit, our officials would be at a still greater disadvantage if they 
were subjected to unrestricted cross-examination, and the native press would 
make the most of their not unfrequent discomfiture. For these reasons I 
would refuse to allow supplementary questions, and would justify the refusal by 
reference to the large concession of the right to bring' forward motions, 
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40. The further question arises whether any provision should be made 
for interpellations when the Councils are not sitting. It has been suggested 
above that there would be no difficulty in arranging for questions to be sent in 
to Government and published, with the answers, in the Gazette. But I think we 
should consider very carefully before we adopt this course. There is no prece- 
dent for it in English practice, nor, so far as I know, in the usage of any legisla- 
tive body in the world, and it is at least arguable that a breathing space is in itself a 
desirable thing, that it is not good for people to be incessantly employed in concoct- 
ing interpellations, and that a continuous stream of questions which have to be 
answered within a week or ten days will add greatly to the burdens of the Secreta- 
riat, will make for centralisation, and will suggest that a Government whose actions 
present so many questionable features must be a bad Government. I should there- 
fore prefer, in the case of the Provincial Councils, to provide for their meeting at 
reasonable intervals, for the purpose of discussing motions and answering ques- 
tions, whether any legislative business was pending or not. Most of them come 
down from the hills during the rains and the Council could easily be summoned 
then. No special provision need be made for the Imperial Council, in respect 
of which the existing arrangements may continue. 

41. With an enlarged Imperial Council in which motions may be introduced 
and the Budget is debated by heads, it will clearly be impossible to main- 
tain the cut-and-dried system under which members sit round a table 
and read their speeches, without rising from their seats, in order of 
seniority. In respect of these matters of procedure the rules of the Provincial 
Councils show some differences. In Madras, Bombay and Bengal members 
stand up to speak ; in the other provinces they remain seated. The Bengal rule 
no. 10 following the practice of the House of Commons, forbids a member to read 
his speech, but allows him to Afresh his memory by referring to notes and to read 
as part of his speech passages from books or papers cited in support of his argu- 
ment. In my experience this rule has worked well. It does not really prevent 
members from reading their speeches (since what purports to be notes may be 
a speech written out word for word) but it compels them to get their matter up 
more carefully than they would otherwise do, and it encourages officials to form 
the habit of speaking from notes or even without notes. Madras rule 14 allows 
members to read their speeches, a provision which appears nowhere else. None 
pf the provincial rules require members to speak in order of seniority as rule 9 of 
the India rules read with rule 5 does. _ It seems to me unnecessary for the 
Government of India to refer to these matters in addressing the Secretary of 
State. It is obvious that the rules of debate will have to be adapted to the neur 
conditions, but the question may well be left to be settled later on. 

18th August 1908, H, H. RISLEY, 
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I will first note on the question oE resolutions. I think that the facility of moving 
and discussing resolutions on administrative matters in the Legislative Councils is one that 
will be appreciated by the educated classes. It will enable them to make their voices 
heard on important points of policy. It will at the same time he useful in giving the 
Government opportunities of explaining its acts, and will tend to bring the executive into 
closer touch with the representatives of the people. It is clear, however, that we cannot give to 
the Legislative Council the right to take the management and conduct of the executive 
into its own hands. If a resolution on administrative matters is passed in the Legislative 
Council it must not be binding on the Government. It should certainly carry a considerable 
amount of moral weight, and should not be lightly rejected. The duty of Government 
would be to give respectful consideration to the matter, but nevertheless to decide on the 
course to be followed on its own responsibility. 

2. This is indeed the effect of a resolution of the House of Commons, as was exemplified 
in the case of the resolution that competitive examinations for the Indian Civil Service should 
he held simultaneously in England and India. 

8. The constitution of our Legislative Councils (Imperial and Provincial), as we propose 
to form them, renders it necessary that this principle should be definitely established. 
We are providing for an official majority in a full Council. That is to say we take power to 
create at any time a Council with an official majority. But we propose to conduct our 
ordinary legislative business with Councils that have no official majority. These will be 
sufficient for ordinary legislative purposes. But if we are to allow resolutions on executive 
matters to be moved and voted on in such Councils, it is absolutely necessary that these 
resolutions should have merely an advisory value. 

4. I thiuk, however, that we should take public means of showing that we intend to give 
t respectful consideration to all resolutions passed in the Legislative Cotmoils. I propose that 

if at any time Government finds itself unable to comply with a resolution passed in its 
Legislative Council, it should publish in the official gazette a full statement of the reasons 
for non-compliance. This of course does not relate to legislative measures in which the 
vote of the majority will prevail as at present. 

5. I think that it is unnecessary at first to lay down any definite rules as to the subjects 
on which resolutions may be moved. Full power should be given to the President to 
disallow discussion. The ordinary principle should be that discussions should be dis- 
allowed if they cannot take place without inconvenient and injurious cousequenees to the 
public service, or without eliciting expressions of opinion from the executive which it 
would be premature and prejudicial to make known. I think it would be an advantage 
if a reason were given in each case for disallowing a discussion. It could be easily furnished 
in all cases, and I do net think that there is any object in disallowing discussion without 
assigning a reason. 

6. Power should be taken to amend the drafting of resolutions in the same way as we 
amend questions. I agree that the mover need not be given the right of reply, and that the 
term of notice required should be a fortnight. As regards clauses (10) and (12) of paragraph 
87 of Sir Herbert Risley’s note, I am not in favour of disallowing a question and requiring the 
member to submit a motion, or of referring motions to a committee. These discussions will, 
even when cut down to the smallest scope, occupy time that members of the Executive 
Council will find it difficult to spare, and I am against any suggestions that would tend to 
make them more irksome. 

7. I think that so far as the Imperial Council is concerned a sitting of four hours once a 
month during the Calcutta session ought to be sufficient. These discussions will require a con- 
siderable amount of research and preparation, and a fortnightly sitting would entail an unen- 
durable strain on the members of the Executive Council and also on the secretariats. All 
members, and especially the Finance member, have their hands quite full during the Calcutta 
session, and will find a monthly discussion to be about as much as they can bear. 

8. I would he inclined to allow interpellations at fixed times during the Simla session. 
Answers might be published in the gazette on say 1st J uue, 1st August, and 1st October. I 
agree that supplementary questions would be a dangerous innovation in India. 

9. I agree with paragraph 41 of Sir Herbert Risley’s note on the subject of the rules of 
debate. 

10. I now come to the Budget debate, and I may admit at once that my opinion on this 
matter can be of little value, as I have had no secretariat experience and never framed a budget. 
The question is essentially one for the Finance Department, and a very vital one for it. It 
should I think come up from the Finance and not from the Home Department to the 
Connoi] Committee.,.. The Hon’ble the Finance Member, whom I; lave epnsulted, agrees that 
this is the best course. ! I will therefore' ask the Finance Department to accept trausfer and 
at present will only venture to make a few general remarks. 
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11. My criticism* for what it is worth* on Sir Herbert Risley , s proposals is that they 
give very little scope for a discussion of budgets. At present the Budget Committees of the 
Provincial Councils, which have been recently constituted by local Governments* are allowed 
to discuss the whole budget, whereas the proposed Budget Committee, which is to sit in 
December* will have a voice in only the optional schemes* After deducting expenditure 
already sanctioned* and new expenditure which in the opinion of the head of the Government 
cannot suitably be debated and voted on* there will probably be little left for the Legislative 
Council to consider. Whether priority should be given to a circuit-house for Lucknow* a 
bazaar for Benares* or a school for Agra* would probably be all that they would be called on to 
decide* and it may be doubted whether the Legislative Council would take much interest in such 
questions, or would be a proper authority to decide them. As regards the Imperial Council 
I confess that I cannot see clearly what business could be left to be decided by vote. 

12. If I may venture to suggest a solution I think that it lies in the first paragraphs of 
this note. I do not see why resolutions on the budget should have more weight than resolu- 
tions on other executive matters. We ought not to give the actual power over the purse to 
Legislative Councils which as yet contain popular representation only in the most rulimentary 
form. We might allow motions to be made and voted on* but it should rest with the Execu- 
tive Government to act on them or net on its own lesponsibinty. In short I would place 
budget resolutions on exactly the same basis as the resolutions on executive matters which I 
have discussed above. If this were done we might have Budget Committees that would advise 
on the whole budget, and resolutions on almost any question of finance* which, if passed in 
Council* would give an opinion of the Council wnich would be entitled to the respectful con- 
sideration of Government. In this way* without tying the hands of the executive* we could 
provide for a much fuller and more useful aud searching discussion of the budget* than if the 
discussion were confined to the respective priority of a few unimportant items of expenditure, 
regarding which the Government is ex Tioygothesi indifferent* and the Legislative Council is 
probably uninterested. 

13. The JPinance Department may now be asked to accept transfer so far as concerns the 
discussion of budgets. 


H. A [damson] 28-8-G8* 


G. 0. B. P., Simla.— No. Q.-lll H. D.—16.9-08.— 80.— H, A* W. 



Discussion of the Budget in the Provincial Council. 

(1) Reserve obligatory expenditure, namely, 

(a) all expenditure already sanctioned ; 

(£) all fresh expenditure which in the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion is not 
suitable for discussion. (Failing this you may have attempts at 
blocking or mutilating some scheme which has received the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State. To reserve matters of this kind 
sans fagon seems to be better than to use the official majority to 
carry them.) 

(2) When the requisite figures are ready — say in December or January— 
appoint a Committee of five official members and five elected non-officials to con- 
sider proposals for the expenditure not reserved under, {a) and ( b ). The Finan- 
cial Secretary would be Chairman of the Committee and would have a casting 
vote on a division. The instructions to the Committee would be to draw up or 
select from the proposals laid before them a certain number of alternative projects 
for expenditure which might be referred to the full Council. The effect of each 
alternative on the major head concerned and on the total provincial expenditure 
would be calculated and shown. It would also be stated how many of these 
alternatives could be brought within the amount available for additional expen- 
diture. The idea is to associate experts and amateurs in formulating workable 
proposals. If this is left to the amateurs you will get impracticable suggestions 
which will fit neither the Budget nor the administrative system : if, on the other 
hand, the business is confined to the experts you almost certainly fail to carry 
the Council with you. 

(3) It would be open £0 any member, official or non-official, who was not on 
the Committee to submit proposals to it which would be considered. 

(4) The Committee would submit a report to the local Government stating 
the alternative which they recommended for submission to the full Council and 
the proposals which they rejected with reasons. 

(5) At the usual time the Budget would be submitted to the Government of 
India with the alternatives proposed by the Committee and their report for 
sanction, the Committee’s figures being modified with reference to the later 
phases of the accounts. 

(6) When the Budget came up for discussion in Council, the procedure 
would be— 

(a) explanation by groups of heads by the official members in charge of 

Departments, the explanation to state the case for and against 
the various alternatives arising in each group of heads. 

(b) Speeches on each group of heads by non-official and official members. 

(c) Reply by member in charge of each group. 

( d ) When the discussion by heads was finished the entire Council would 

vote on the alternatives placed before them by voting papers, each 
member having as many votes as there were feasible schemes. If, 
for example, there were ten conceivable alternatives and only 
money enough for five each member would have five votes which 
he would allot to the five alternatives which he approves of. In 
the event of a tie the Lieutenant-Governor would decide. 

(7) As the speeches on the groups of heads would cover the entive range 
of administration it is not altogether clear that any further general discussion is 
called for. But if it is thought that such a discussion is necessary in order to 
enable the non-official members to put forward their views on questions of 
general policy it seems desirable that there should be a time limit either to the 
discussion as a whole or to the general portion of it. Otherwise a lengthy debate 
on groups of heads will be followed by an interminable series of essays upon 
general questions of policy. 


G. C. B. P„ Simla.— No. C.-124 H. D.— 17-9-08,— So.— H. A. W. 




$$ot$ on Sir Herbert .Risley’s proposals regarding the discussion of 
the Budget in the provincial council. 


It seems to me to be an essential obligation of a Government that it should itself 
assume, the responsibility of proposing to the legislative body a definite programme of 
expenditure, and that a procedure winch eontemplates that the legislative body as a whole 
should be at full liberty to pick and choose on the basis of free voting, among a group of 
alternatives, even though they be selected measures, involves aft abdication of the direct- 
ing functions ^of Government, which is a serious flaw in the scheme. 

2 . I would prefer to put this objection forward as a matter for general consideration, 
apart tram mere theories of finance* But if a theoretical basis is required, I think it is 
found in the fact that taxation is intrinsically an evil, only to be tolerated because certain 
public expenditure is essential. Accordingly, the taxing power must, in the nature of 
things, be prepared to justify itself by putting forward the definite programme of expend- 
iture Which it regards as being so obligatory as to require the imposition of taxation, or 
the retention df a standard ©f taxation already attained. The present proposals practically 
put the Governmeirt in the position of saying to the legislative body : << there is so much 
money wich can be spent ; decide how you would like to spend it 99 This is an exact 
inversion of what I believe is the constitutional order, under which the Government come 
to the legislative body and say ; tc there is so much expenditure which must be incurred ; 
we ask you to vote the funds to meet iti* 

3. Also from the practical point of view, I cannot help thinking that the head of a 
Government would find himself embarrassed, and the continuity of his policy impaired, if 
he were obliged to defer so completely to the chances of a general vote. The scheme, of 
course, contains safeguards which, if he chooses to enforce them, will enable him to get 
his way as much as at present; but it is, I imagine, admitted that these safeguards should 
be sparingly used. As Sir Herbert Risley is aware, I think that the spectacle of 20 or 25 
officers voting solidly tunder the orders of Government should be offered to the public as 
xarely as possible, 

4. In connection with 'the .obiettioh rtiis^d above, he 1 ay perhaps notice a point which 
js likely to become more prominent before long, i.e. y the fact that the present system of 
provincial finance, while it gives a local Government the * secured possession of certain 
revenues, contains no machinery 'by whidh a portion of those revenues can be restored to 
the tax-payer by remission of taxation, in the event of their proving unduly large. 1 1 nder 
the older system of provincial settlements, there wrs no real anomaly in this respect. If 
provincial revenues were too ample, the remedy was for the Imperial Government to 
resume the excess after a short period, and When its own revenues were thus supple- 
mented, the question of remission of taxation would havematurally^f olio wed. Under 
present conditions, no auGhuresumption is ordinarily contemplated, and e\en if the Go\ern- 
ment of India remit * taxation themselves, they compensate local Governments for the 
immediate lotfs involved. Under this scheme, we shall find great prominence being given to 
the additional sum available for new expenditure every year, .Rs. t io, Rs. 20, Rs. 30 lakhs 
nnd&o forth, and the questionmust inevitably, I think, arise : why should not the tax- 
payer himself dbave a claim upon this margin ? If the local Governments are not prepared 
to assert that certain expenditure sufficient to utilise it fully is essential, the question 
asked will not, as it seems to me admit of any very conclusive reply. 

Indeed in any case the question presents, I think, a real difficulty, and we may find 
ourselves ultimately coming to some such plan as the treatment of taxation on land as a 
portion of the sdheme of taxation with which a local Government may be allowed to deal 
independently of ihe-Gbvernm^nt j of India, or at any rate independently of what is being 
nifotntatfeou^iy done or' 4 fc£t undone nn other provinces. 

[I ^have f borrowed this idea from Mr, Baker, though I cannot say whether he woi Id 
approye of^this application of ituQ 

5. I am opposed mySelf “to "anything which Would tte the Government down too 
.rigidly* to decking* to dte-councih the rexactaum available. in any year Jor. new expenditure, 
m the t amount. of . new expenditure which its provisional budget includes ; though I 
reicognifee of course thatithe scheme before. me, could hardly retain its present shape unless 

things of .the 'kind is done, ThC objections which occur .to me are : — 

(,) 'We have been doingrtfiis kiiid Of*iHing*for some ye&Vs past in connection with 
miltt£ry .expenditure, Theaftemptto mark dfb new expenditure and to bring 
it to acc6nnt*h#s involved gridless* trou We and all softs of difficult questions, 
atfd‘tfrte remits are ndt by. any means altogether satisiacto ry. I should be 
very ^ the same 'complications introduced on the 

cml side* 
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(2) My second objection is that it is not, 1 think, in fact, the actual practice con- 

sciously to gauge the amount of new expenditure which can be incurred by the 
ascertained excess of the growth of revenue over the growth of ordinary 
charges A local Government in a flourishing condition always has larger 
balances on which to draw, and the sum which it spends -from year to year 
may varv between very large limits indeed I do |not quite know how the 
scheme intends to deal witn this point. It would be possible of course to deal 
with it in an arbitrary manner ; but the fact of balances being available points, 
I think, to there being no really natural and recognisable limit for new expen- 
diture, such as the scheme rather implies* 

6* I have not considered how far it is practicable to carry out the various discussions 
and alterations and calculations of figures which are contemplated, having regard to the 
extreme pressure under which all budget work is now transacted, as Mr. Meston will no 
doubt advise on this point. I do not suppose the difficulties will be insuperable ; in fact 
we must not allow them to be, 

7, With reference to clause (1) of the scheme, I should think that some reservation 
will be required not only as regards expenditure already sanctioned, i.£., recurring expendi- 
ture already met in one year or a series of years and requiring to be met again in subse- 
quent yeais, but also as regards expenditure on measures in progress, i.e. f expenditure 
consequential on decisions already arrived at in a previous year. 

8. I am not myself very much in favour of the Lieutenant-Governor keeping any 
fresh expenditure from the purview of the budget committee, as I should like the proceed- 
ings of that body, which will be of a purely advisory nature, to be as unfettered as possible ; 
hut that is perhaps a minor point. 

2. It is unfortunately much more easy to criticise than to construct ; the best I can 
suggest* is something on the following lines 

(a) The budget committee, as proposed by Sir Herbert Risley, should be at liberty 
to consider, and advise upon, all proposals for new expenditure brought to 
their notice either by the Finance Secretary on behalf of Government, by 
one of their other members, or, as Sir Herbert Risley proposes, by any member 
of the larger legislative body. I would not however (for reasons already given) 
require the Government to single out and indicate to the committee or to 
the council every single measure included in the budget which involves new 
expenditure. Nor would I require the Government to inform the committee 
or the council of the total sum available for new expenditure. I should 
expect the Financial Secretary to be broadly acquainted with the extent to 
which resources were available, and should rely on him to see that the com- 
mittee's programme of selected and approved measures was limited by due 
though not exact regard to the total funds available. 

( 3 ) The Government, I think, should then prepare their own budget, and come 

before the council with a definite programme of expenditure. They would 
here obtain their first opportunity of meeting the wishes of the council as 
represented by the budget committee, i they might find it possible on some 
occasions to defer to a strongly expressed wish on the part of the committee, 
even though it conflicted with their own ideas as to the relative claims of the 
different schemes. 

(c) In council itself, I would allow the following classes of amendments to be 
put : — 

(i) An amendment moved by the President or the Financial Secretary 
effecting any change of any kind in the budget (of course provided 
that it did not contravene account principles, or otherwise extend 
beyond the local Government's own powers). The Lieutenant- 
Governor might sometimes consider such an amendment to be desirable 
when he saw there was a genuine feeling in council in regard to any 
particular measure, and thought it advisable to defer to it. 

(ii) An amendment by any other member of council moving the reduction 

of the provision under one of Sir Herbert Risley’ s groups of heads by 
some specific amount representing new expenditure which the Govern- 
ment had intended to incur. The member moving the amendment 
and those joining in the discussion would then be able to adduce, as 
their reason for proposing a reduction of expenditure, their preference 
for other measures which the Government had excluded* But they 
would not be able to propose provision for those other measures. 

(iii) It might also be possible to allow any member of council, after previous 

notice, and with the permission of the President to move an amend- 


* Following Six H. Rtsley’s note as closely as possible. 
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meat suggesting that provision should be made for expenditure on a 
measure which the budget committee had recommended to Govern- 
ment, but which the Government had disallowed. 

io. This may not seem to go very far. I believe, however, that much more depends 
on the way in which any scheme of reform is worked in practice than on the particular 
form in which the concessions are framed. In any case there must be stringent safeguards 
and Sir Herbert Risley has himself proposed them. But apart from this, I think we are at 
variance on two fundamental points. In the first place, I view with instinctive dislike what 
1 have described above as the abdication of the directing functions of Government, and, in 
the second place, I would much prefer to leave as little as possible to the use of an official 
majority, especially if we are to have greatly enlarged councils. I should like, as regards 
the first point, to explain clearly that my objections are not primarily based on any special 
reference to Indian conditions, and still less on the assumption that the enlarged councils 
will be obstructive and unintelligent. If we had a House of Commons at home in which one 
party was so enormously preponderant as to feel able to leave the selection of measures of 
expenditure to a vote of its own members on the lines proposed by Sir Herbert Risley for 
India without any apprehension lest the solid vote of the opposition should outweigh each 
individual section of its own party, 1 should still think it unsound that such a course should 
be pursued. 

2$th June igo8 . J. B. BRUNYATE. 


G.C. B. P. f Simlar-No. 65a H. D« 9-9-08#— 80.— J. W .G. 




Summary of the Resolutions of the Indian National Congress, 1885-— 
1906 (the years 1897 and I90O being excluded as papers are not at 
present available). 


1885. 

1. Resolution I. — Recommends that the promised enquiry into the working 
of Indian Ad ministration, here and in England, should be entrusted to a Royal 
Commission, the people of India being adequately represented thereon, and 
evidence taken both in India and in England. 

Repeated — (V of 1886). 

2. Resolution //. — Considers the abolition of the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India, as at present constituted, the necessary preliminary to all other 
reforms. 

Repeated — { IV of 1894), (XI (g) of 1896], [XVII (*> (/) of 1898]. 

3. Resolution III. — Considers the reform and expansion of the Supreme 
and existing local Legislative Councils, by the admission of a considerable pro- 
portion of elected members (and the creation of similar Councils for the North- 
West Province and Oudh, and also for the Punjab) essential j and holds that 
all Budgets should be referred to these Councils for consideration, their members 
being moreover empowered to interpellate the executive in regard to all branches 
of the administration ; and that a Standing Committee of the House of Commons 
should be constituted to receive and consider any formal protests that may be 
recorded by majorities of such Councils against the exercise by the Executive of 
the power, which would be vested in it, of overruling the decisions of such 
majorities. 

Repeated — (II of 1887), (I of 1888), (II of 1889), (I of 1890), (II of 1891), 
(I of 1892), (I of 1893), [IX ( b ) of 1894], (XI of 189=5), (II of 1905), [IX (r) of 
1906]. 

4. Resolution IV. — Considers that the competitive examinations now held 
in England, for first appointments in various civil departments of the public 
service, should henceforth, in accordance with the views of the India Office 
Committee of i860, be held simultaneously one in England and one in India, both 
being as far as practicable identical in their nature, and those who compete in 
both countries being finally classified in one list according to merit and that the 
successful candidates in India should be sent to England for further study, and 
subjected there to such further examinations as may seem needful. Further, 
that all other first appointments (excluding peonships, and the like) should be 
filled by competitive examinations held in India, under conditions calculated to 
secure such intellectual, moral and physical qualifications as may be decided by 
Government to be necessary. Lastly, that the maximum age of candidates for 
entrance into the Covenanted Civil Service be raised to not less than 23 years. 

Repeated — (II of 1888), (V of 1889), [III (/) of 1890], (V of 1891), (II of 
1892), (V of 1893), [VI (a) of 1894], (VII of 1895), (XV of 1898), [XIV («*) 
(o) of 1899], (IX of 1901), [XIII (6) of 1903], [VI (£) o<f 1905], [IX (a) of 
1906J. 

5. Resolution V. — Says that the proposed increase in the military expendi- 
ture of the empire is unnecessary, and regard being bad to the revenues of the 
empire and the existing circumstances of the country, excessive. 

Repeated — [III [/) of 1889], (III of 1891), (VII of 1892), (XIV of 1894), 
(III of 1895). 

6. Resolution VI . — Suggests that, if the increased demands for military 
expenditure are not to be, as they ought to be, met by retrenchment, they ought 
to be met, firstly, by the re-imposition of the customs duties ; and, secondly, by 
the extension of the license-tax to those classes of the community, official and 
non-official, at present exempted from it, care being taken that in the case of all 
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classes a sufficiently high taxable minimum be maintained. And further that 
Great Britain should extend an imperial guarantee to the Indian debt. 

7. Resolution VII . — Deprecates the annexation of Upper Burma and con- 
siders that if the Government unfortunately decide on annexation, the entire 
country of Burma should be separated from the Indian Viceroyalty and consti- 
tuted a Crown Colony, as distinct in all matters from the Government of this 
country as is Ceylon. 


1886. 

8. Resolution II, iS86 . — Poverty of the people and the consequent necessity 
of the introduction of representative institutions. 

o. Resolution IV . —Tentative suggestions for carrying out the reforms in 
Governor General’s Council and in the local Legislative Council. 

(1) The number of persons composing the Legislative Councils, both pro- 
vincial and of the Governor General to be materially increased. Not less than 
one-half the members of such enlarged Councils to beelected^ Not more than 
one-fourth to be officials having seats ex-officio in such Councils, and not more 
than one-fourth to be members, official or non-official, nominated by Government. 

(2) The right to elect members to the Provincial Councils to be conferred 
only on those classes and members of the community, frimd facie capable of ex- 
ercising it wisely and independently. In Bengal and Bombay the councillors may 
be elected by the members of Municipalities, District Boards, Chambers of Com- 
merce and the Universities, or an electorate may be constituted of all persons 
possessing such qualifications, educational and pecuniary, as may be deemed 
necessary- In Madras the councillors may be elected either by District Boards, 
Municipalities, Chambers of Commerce and the University, or by electoral 
colleges composed of members partly elected by these bodies and partly nomina- 
ted by Government. In the North-West Provinces and Oudh and in the Punjab, 
councillors may be elected by an electoral college composed of members elected 
by Municipal and District Boards and nominated, to an extent not exceeding 
one- sixth of the total number, by Government, it being understood that the same 
elective system now in force where Municipal Boards are concerned will be 
applied to District Boards, and the right of electing members to these latter 
extended to the cultivating class. But whatever system be adopted (and the 
details must be worked out separately for each province) care must be taken 
that all sections of the community, and all great interests, are adequately 
represented. 

(3) The elected Members of the Council of the Governor General for making 
laws, to be elected by the elected Members of the several Provincial Councils. 

(4) No elected or nominated Member of any Council to receive any salary 
or remuneration in virtue of such membership, but any such Member, already in 
receipt of any Government salary or allowance, to continue to draw the same 
unchanged during membership, and all members to be entitled to be reimbursed 
an y expenses incurred in travelling in connexion with their membership. 

(5) All persons, resident in India, to be eligible for seats in Council, whether 
as electees or nominees, without distinction of race, creed, caste or colour. 

(6) All legislative measures and all financial questions, including all budgets 
whether these involve new or enhanced taxation or not, to be necessarily submit- 
ted to and dealt with by these Councils. In the case of all other branches of the 
administration, any member to be at liberty, after due notice, to put any question 
he sees fit to the ex-officio Members (or such one of these as may be specially 
charged with the supervision of the particular branch concerned) and to be 
entitled (except as hereinafter provided) to receive a reply to his question, toge- 
ther with copies of any papers requisite for the thorough comprehension of the 
subject, and on this reply the Council to be at liberty to consider and discuss 
the question and. record thereon such resolution as may appear fitting to the 
priority, Provided that, if the subject in regard to which the enquiry is made 
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involves matters of Foreign policy, military dispositions or strategy, or is other* 
wise of such a nature that, in. the opinion of the executive, the public interests 
would be materially imperilled by the communication of the information asked for, 
it shall be competent for them to instruct the ex-officio members, or one of 
them, to reply accordingly, and decline to furnish the information asked 
for. 


(7) The Executive Government shall possess the power of overruling the 
decision arrived at by the majority of the Council, in every case in which, in its 
opinion, the public interests would suffer by the acceptance of such decision, but 
whenever this power is exercised, a full exposition of the grounds on which this 
has been considered necessary, shall be published within one month, and in the 
case of local Governments they shall report the circumstances and explain their 
action to the Government of India, and in the case of this latter, it shall report 
and explain to the Secretary of State ; and in any such case on a representation 
made through the Government of India and the Secretary of State by the over- 
ruled majority, it shall be competent to the Standing Committee of the House of 
Commons (recommended in the 3rd resolution of the last year’s Congress which 
this present Congress has affirmed) to consider the matter, and to call for any 
and all papers or information, and hear any persons on behalf of such majority or 
otherwise, and thereafter, if needful, report thereon to the full House. 

10. Resolution VI Public Service (1). The *open competitive examination 
be held simultaneously both in India and in England. 

(2) That the simultaneous examinations thus held be equally open to all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

(3) That the classified list be prepared according to merit. 

(4) That the Congress express the hope that the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners will give fair consideration to Sanskrit and Arabic among the subjects of 
examination. 

(5) That the age of candidates eligiblejor admission to the open competitive 
examination be not less than 19, or as recommended by Sir C. Aitchison, more 
than 23 years. 

(6) That simultaneous examinations being granted, the Statutory Civil 
Service be closed for first appointments. 

(7) That the appointments in the Statutory Civil Service, under the existing 
rules, be still left open to the members of the Uncovenanted Service and to 
professional men of proved merit and ability. 

(8) That all appointments requiring educational qualifications, other than 
covenanted first appointments, be filled by competitive examinations held in 
different provinces, and open in each province to such natural-born subjects of 
Her Majesty only as are residents thereof. 

Repeated — (II of 1888) , (II of 1892), [VI (*)-(<*) of 1894], (V of 1896), (IX 
of 1901), [III (4) of 1902], (XIV of 1902), (II of 1903), (I of 1904), [IV (c) of 
1904], [VI ( a ) of 1905]. (See also Resolution IV of 1885.) 

1 1 . Resolution VIII, 1886 . — Extension of the system of trial by jury where 
it is not at present in force. 

Repeated — (IV of 1888), [III ( b ) of 1889] [II ( b ) of 1890J, [VII (b) of 
1831], (VI of 1892), (XI ol 1894), (V of 1895), (VII of 1896) [XVII, (iii) (d) 
of 1898], [XIV (iii) (a) of 1899J [XIX (iii) (6) of 1901], [XIX (b) of 1902 
[XIII (A) of 1903.] 

1 2. Resolution IX, 1886 . — The innovation made in the system of trial by jury 
depriving the verdicts of juries of all finality, has proved injurious to the country 
and the powers then, for the first time, vested in Sessions Judges and High 
Courts of setting aside verdicts of acquittal should be at once withdrawn. 

* This resolution relates to the Civil Service examination, whereas Resolution IV of 1885 is concerned with 
all the examinations foe the recruitment of officers in various other departments. 
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Repeated — (IV of 1888), [III (c) of 1889], [II (0) of 1890], [VII ( e ) of 
iSoi'UVof 1895), [XVII (Hi) (d) of 1898 1 , [XIV (iii) (a) of 1899], iXIX 
(in) (*) of igoil [XIX ( h ) of 1902], LXIU (>) of 1903]. 

13. Resolution X, 1886. — Proposed introduction of a provision, similar 
to that contained in the Summary Jurisdiction Act of England, enabling accused 
persons, in warrant cases, to demand that, instead of being tried by the magis- 
trate, they be committed to the Court of Sessions. 

Repeated — (IV of 1888), [III (d) of 1889), [II (d) of 1890], [VII (d) of 
1891], [V (d) of 1892], [III ( d ) of 1893], LXVI ( d ) of 1894], [XXII (r) of 1895], 
[XI ( b ) of 1896], 

14. Resolution XI, 1886. — Proposed separation of executive and judicial 
functions. 

Repeated — ( Resolution III, 1887), (III of 1888), [III ( a ) of 1889], [II (a) of 
1890], [VII (*z) of 1891], (III of 1892), (VI of 1893), (XII of 1894), (IV of 1895), 
(III of 1896), (X of 1898), (I of 1899), (IV of 1901), (XI of 1902), [XIII ( k ) of 
1903], (XIII of 1904), [X(«) of 1905], (IV of 1906). 

15. Resolution XII , 1886. — Introduction of a system of volunteering for the 
Indian inhabitants of the country. 

Repeated — (Resolution V of 1887). (VI of 1888), [IV ( d) of 1891], [V (A and 
I) of 1892], [III ( h and i) of 1893], [XVI ( h and i) of 1894], [XXII (g and h) of 
1895], [XI (c) of 1896], [XVII(*) (d) of 1898], [XIV(z) (0) of 1899], [XIX (0 
(c) of 1901], [XIX (d) of 1902], [XIII (d) of 1903]. 


1887. 

16. Resolution IV, 1887 .— That the military service in the higher grades 
should be opened to the natives of the country, and that military colleges should 
be established in India. 


Repeated— (VI of 1888), [III (/) of 1889], ("H (/) of 1890], [IV (b) of 
1891], fV (g) of 1892I, [III (g) of 1893], [XVI (g) of 1894I, [XXII (/) of 
1895], [XI (< i) of 1896], [XVII (i) (c) of 1898], (XI of 1901), (XVIII of 
1 902). 

17. Resolution VI, 1887. — That the taxable minimum of income-tax should 
be raised to Rs. 1,000. The loss involved being made good either by reductions 
in the public expenditure or by the re-imposition of any import duty on the finer 
classes of cotton goods. 

Repeated. — (VIII of 1888), [III (£■) of 1889], [II (g) of 1890T [VI (b) of 
1891], [V (6) of 1892], [III (6) of 1893], [XVI (b) of 1894], [XXII (a) of 
1 895], [XIII (3) of 1896), [XVII (iii) (g) of 1898], [XIV (iii)(d) of 1899I, 
[XIX (i) (a) of 1901 ]. 

18. Resolution VII 1887. — That the Government be moved to elaborate a 
system of Technical Education suitable to the conditions of this country. 

Repeated— ( IX of 1888), (X of 1888), [XIII (4) of 1896], (XVI of 
1898), (XIII of 1899), [XIX (iii) ( a ) of 1901], fill (1) and (2) of 1902! 
[II (d) of 1904], [XIV ( c ) of 1905], [X (iv) of 1906]. 

19. Resolution VIII , 1887 . — That the provisions of the Arms Act should be 
so modified as would enable all persons to possess and wear arms unless 
specially debarred from so doing. 

Repeated— (V I of 1888), (VI of 1889), [II (k) of 1890], [IV (a) of l8oil 
[V (/) of 1892], [IIT (/>of 1893], LXVI (/) of 1894], [XXII \e) of 1895L 
L XI (*) of 1896] [XVII (0 (*) of 18981 [XIV (ij (a) of 1899], LXIX (*; %) 
of 1901], [XIX (e) of 1902], [XIII ( c ) of 1903]. 

1888. 


Resolution 1 {part) 1888 . — That a Legislative Council be established in 
the Punjab. 


Repeated . — (III of 1885), (Xll of 1892), (II of 
of 1896}. 


l ^ 93 )» [IX (a) of 1894), 
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Extension of the right of interpellation to the Councillors of the Punjab 
Legislative Council, and the right of recommending councillors for nomination as 
are enjoyed by the councillors and people in the other provinces to the people 
of the Punjab. (XVIII of 1898). 

Repeated * — (XVII of 1899). 

Extension and reform of the Punjab Legislative Council [XVII (2) of 1905]* 

21. Resolution V, 1888. — That a commission should be appointed to investi- 
gate_ the entire question of police administration in India and that the police 
service should be improved. 

Repeated— { III (e) of 1889], [II ( e ) of 1890], [VII ( e ) of 1891], [V ( e ) 
of 1892], [III (e) of 1893], [XVI (e) of 1894]. Suggestion of the lines on which 
the Police Department should be re-organised — (VII of 1901), (X of 1902). 

Dwells on the inadequacy of the representation on the Police Commission 
of Indian gentlemen of experience and on the limited scope of reference to the 
Commission — (X of 1902). 

22. Resolution VII , 1888 — That the present systems of Abkari and Excise 
should be so improved as would tend to discourage insobriety. 

Repeated — (IV of 1889), (IV of 1890), [VI (c) of 1891], [V (c) of 1892], 
rill (C) of 1893], (XVI (c) of 1894}, [XXII ( b ) of 1895], [XI" (a) of 1896], 
[XVII (0 {a) of 1896], [III (i) of 1901], [III ( b ) of 1905]. 

23. Resolution IX, /888. — That general as well as technical education should 
be encouraged, and that the expenditure on education should not be curtailed. 

Repeated— [ III ( b ) of 1889], [II (b) of 1890], (VIII of 1891), (VIII of 1892), 

(XII of 1893), (XV of 1894), (XX of 1895), (II of 1905) [XIV (b) of 1905I. 
Requests adequate representation to Indian interests by appointing sufficient 
number of Indian gentlemen to the Indian Universties Comnission (XII of 
1901), LX (i) and (ii) of 1906]. 

24. Resolution X, 1888. — That a Commision should be appointed to enq l uir<^ 
into the present industrial condition of the country. 

Repeated (VII of 1891). 

25. Resolution XI. — That the Congress appreciates the efforts that are being 
made in England for the total abrogation of laws and rules relating to the 
regulation of prostitution by the State in India. 

Repeated— (X IV of 1892), (VII of 1893), [XVI (k) of 1894]. 

26. Resolution XIV. — That the question of the introduction of a permanent 
settlement of the Land Revenue demand into the Madras and Bombay Presiden- 
cies and other provinces should be referred to the several standing Congress 
Committees. 


Extension of the Permanent settlement to all fully populated and well 
cultivated tracts of the country. (Resn VII of 1889), (VI of 1890), (III of 
1891 ), (IX of 1892), (XI of 1893), [II (b) of 1894], (XIV of 1895), rXIII (1) 
of 1896] (VI ot 1898), [III ( i ) of 1901], [III (3) of 1902], [II (7) of 1903], 
[III ( b) of 1904]. 

27. Resolution XIV /88c?, — Disapproval of the recent enhancement of the 
Salt Tax. 


Reheated — fill (0 of 1889!, (V of 1890), [VL ( a ) of 1891], [V (a) of 
1893], (III of 1893), [XVI (a) of 1894], (XIX of *895), (VIII of 1896), 
[XVII («) ( b ) of 1898], [XIV ( ii ) ( b ) of 1899], [XIX («) ( b ] ) of 1901], (XIII of 
1902), (VIII of 1,03), [VIII ( b ) of 1904]. 

1889. 

28. Resolution VIII , i88g . — That in view of the fall that has already occurred 
in the price of silver and in the exchange value of the Indian rupee, it is 


* Note. — -Represents ths number arid >ear in which the Resolutbn reappears. 
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impolitic on the part of the British Government to maintain any hindrance what- 
ever to the consumption of silver for manufacturing purposes, and that the plate 
duties should be immediately abolished, and Hall-marking be made a voluntary 
institution. 

Repeated (though in another form) — (IV of 1892). 

29. Resolution IX, 1889. — That the House of Commons should forthwith 
restore the right formerly possessed by members of that Honourable House, of 
stating to Parliament any matter of grievance of the Natives of India. before Mr. 
Speaker leaves the chair, for the presentation in Committee of the Indian Budget 
statement and should take into consideration the Annual Indian Budget state- 
ment at such a date as will insure its full and adequate discussion. 

Repeated. — (III* of 1890). 

1890. 

30. Resolution VII, 1890. — Disapproval of the prohibition of Government 
servants from attending any meetings of the congress, even as spectators. 

1891. 

31. Resolution III , / 89/ — Establishment of agricultural banks. Steps for 
the removal of poverty of the people. 

Repeated. — (IX of 1892), (VIII of 1893), (III of 1894), (X of 1895), (XXII 
of 1895), [XIII (2) of 1896], (XIII of 1898), [III (3) of 1901], [III (5) of 
1902]. 

32. Resolution XI, 1891. — That having regard to the very serious discontent 
created, especially in Peninsular India, by the practical administration of the 
'Forest Lavs, the Government of India be most respectfully, but earnestly, en- 
treated to investigate this carefully, and endeavour to mitigate its harshness and 
render it less obnoxious to the poorer classes. 

Repeated — (X of 1892^, (IX of 1893), (XVII I of 1894), (XVIII of 1895), 
[XVII (in), (/) of 1899], [XIX (n't) ( d ) of 1901], [XIX (*) of 1902], [XIII (/) 
of 1903]. 

1892. 

Resolution IV. — That having regard to the diversity of opinion that prevails 
on the Currency question, and the importance of the question itself, expresses 
its earnest hope, that unless its hands are forced by the action of any Foreign 
power, necessitating a change in {he Currency, or the standard, which might 
prove injurious to the country, the Government of India will refrain from taking 
any steps, until the labours of the Brussels Conference have been completed. 

l893 ' 

33; Resolution IV, 1893 — That the time has arrived when, in the interest 
of public medical education and the advancement of Medical Science and of 
scientific work in this country, the Civil Medical Service of India should be 
recbristructed on the basis of such services in other civilised countries. 

Repeated. — (VII I of 1894), (XII of 1895), (X of 1896), (XI of 1898). 
Urges the necessity of separating the Military and Civil Medical Services — 
•(V of 1899), (XIV of 1901), (XVII of 1902). 

34. Resolution X, 1893. — Reactionary attacks on permanent settlements 
and their holders in Bengal and Behar disapproved. 

Repeated. — III ( a ) of 1894]. 

35. Resolution XIII, 1893.-— Disapproves of- the doctrine enunci-ted by the 

Secretary of State empowering the Executive Government to criticise Judicial 
errors. . 4 

36. Resolution X I V, / 8 93. —Protests against the legislation of the Govern- 
ment of India closing Indian iYiints against the private coinage of silver. 

37* Resolution XV, 1893 .—Protests against the exchange compensation 
allowance granted to the undomiciled Euiopean and Eurasian employs <of 
Government. 

- * .■ - «.*. . * - „ 

* ••“-Represents the number and year in which the Resolution reappears. 
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Repeated.— (XVI (j) of 1894), (XVI of 1895). [XI U) of 1896], [XVII 
£>» ,(/)?* *898] [XIV ( 0 . (flf) Of 1899], [XIX (*), (<*) of 1901], [XIX (b) of 1902], 
[XUI (b) of 1903]. 

38. Resolution XV I, 1891. — Proposes legislation to put a stop to the exist- 
ing oppressive system of forced labour and forced contributions of supplies. 

39. Resolution XVII, 1893 — Reduction of India’s Home charges. 

Repeated. — (VIII of 1895), (HI of 1899, (X of 1901). 

40 Resolution XVIII, 1893. — Establishment of a Chartered High Court in 
the Punjab. 


Repeated — (XIII of 1894), [XI (b) of 1896], [XVII (i), (?) of 1898] [XIV 
( 0 > ( e ) of 1899!, [XIX (2), (e) of 1901], [XIX ( e ) of 1902], [XIII ( c ) of 1903', 
[XVII (3) of 1905I. 


1894. 

41. Resolution /, 1894. — Protests against the injustice and impolicy of 
imposing excise duty on cottons manufactured in British India. 

Repeated.-^ (XVI* of 1902) 

42. Resolution V, 1894 — That the scope of the Select Committee ,of 
Members of Parliament to enquire into the financial expenditure of India should 
be extended so as to include an enquiry into the ability of the Indian people to 
bear their existing financial burdens and into the financial relations between 
India and the United Kingdom. 

Repeated. — (II of 1895), (XVI of 1899). 

43. Resolution XVII, 1894 . — Protests against the powers proposed to be 
conferred on District Magistrates, by amendments and additions to section 15 of 
Police Act V of 1861, with respect to the levy of costs of punitive police and to 
granting compensation. 

44. Resolution XIX, 1894 — Protests against the Government of India 
Notification of 25th June 1891 in the Foreign Department, gagging the Press 
in territories under British Administration in Native States. 

Repeated— (X I of 1895^ [XI (0 of 1896], (XXIII of 1898), (XV of 1899) 
[XVII (6) of x cos]. 

45. Resolution XX, 1894. — Protests against the imposition of water cess. 

Repeated — [XXII (*) of 1895J. 

46. Resolution XXI, 1894 — That the Bill of the Colonial Government 
disenfranchising Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, resident in the South African 
Colonies should be vetoed. 

Repeated. — (IX of 1895), (IX of 1896), (XII of 1898), (VI of 1901), (V of 
1902), (IV cf 1903), [V ( b ) of 1904] 

1895. 

47. Resolution XIII, 1893 . — Protests against the provisions of the Bill to 
amend the Legal Practitioners Act, which propose to invest District Judges and 
Revenue Commissioners with the power of dismissing legal practitioners. 

48. Resolution XV, 1895.-*- Protests against the system of nomination 
followed in selecting a gentleman from the Central Provinces for the Supreme 
Legislative Council. 

Repeated. — (XIX of 1 896), [XVII (ii), (c) of 1898J, [XIV (ii), (0) of 1899], 

[XVII (5) of * 9 05J* 

49. Resolution XXI, 1893. — Opines that the objection taken by the Lan- 
cashire manufacturers to the exemption of Indian yams below 20’s from excise 
duty is not well-founded. 


1896. 

50. Resolution IV, 1896 . — Considers that the allotments made to the Prov- 
incial Governments on what is called the provincial adjustments are inadequate 


* Note.— R epresents the Dumber and year in which the Resolution reappea s* ^ 
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and that the time has arrived when a further step should be taken in the matter 
of financial decentralization, by leaving the responsibility of the financial 
administration of the different provinces principally to local Governments. 

$ i. Resolution VI of 1896. — Suggests that the scheme for reorganizing the 
Educational Service which has just received the sanction of the Secretary of State 
should be so recast as to afford facilities for the admission of Indian graduates 
* to the superior grades of the Educational Service. 

Repeated— [XVII (ii) (a) of 1898], [XIV (ii) (a) of 1899], [XIX (ii) (a) 
of 190*], [XIII (/) of 1903.] 

52. Resolution XII of 1896 — Suggests the adoption of a policy, which would 
enforce economy, husband the resources of the State, foster the development of 
indigenous and local arts and industries, and would thus avert the recurrence of 
famine. Appeals to the Government to redeem its pledges by restoring the 
Famine Insurance Fund to its original footing. 

Repeated —(VIII* of 1901). 

53. Resolution XIV , 1896 — Proposes that the Acts of incorporation of the 
Universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay should be amended so as to 
provide for the introduction of teaching functions and for a wider scope of learning, 
and so as to suit generally the requirements of the present day. 

Repeated. — [XVII (iii) (a) of 1898]. 

54. Resolution XV, i8g6. — Suggests that the Inland Emigration Act I of 
1882 as amended by Act VII of 1893 should be repealed. 

Repeated.— [XVII (iii) ( b ) of 1898J, (XIV (ii) (d ) of 1899], (XIII of 1901) 
[XIX (/) of 1902]. 

55. Resolution XVI, 1896 . — Considers it desirable that the Executive Gov- 
ernments of Madras and Bombay should be administered by the Governors with 
Councils of three members and not of two members as at present, and that one 
of the three Councillors must be other than a member of the Indian Civil Service, 

Repeated. — (XIII of 1898), (XII of 1899). 

56. Resolution XVII , 1896. — Protests against the policy of Government in 
provinces where the settlement of Land Revenue is periodical, to reduce the 
duration of the settlement to shorter periods than had been the case till now, 
and prays that the settlement should be guaranteed for long periods, at least for 
sixty years. 

Repeated . — (VI of 1898.) 

57. Resolution X VIII, 1896. — Considers it desirable that in future no Indian 
Prince or Chief shall be deposed on the ground of maladministration or mis- 
conduct until the fact of such maladministration or misconduct shall have been 
established to the satisfaction of a public tribunal which shall command the con- 
fidence alike of Government and of the Indian Princes and Chiefs. 

Repeated.— [XVII (iii) (r) of 1898J. 


1898. 


58. Resolution ' V, 1898 — Protests against the amendments proposed in the 
Indian Penal Code, and the Criminal Procedure Code, which are calculated to 
unduly enlarge the powers of the police and of the Magistracy, to fetter the 
freedom of the Press and to restrict the liberty of speech. 

59. Resolution VII, /^.—Considers that the Frontier policy pursued for 
some years past by the Government of India is injurious to its best interests 
inasmuch as it involves this country in frequent military expeditions beyond its 
natural limits and the practical starvation of the Civil Administration and 
suggests st radical reversion of that policy. 

60. Resolution VIII, i8g8 .~ Objects to the establishment of Secret Press 
Committees in certain parts of India. 


61. Resolution IX, 1898 .— Disapproves of the re-actionary policy with 
regard to local self-government recently inaugurated by the introduction of the 
Calcutta Municipal Bill and the creation of the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust without popular representation. J “ * 

* No**:.— Rep esents the number and year in which the Resolution reappears. ‘ - ' > — 
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Repeated.— (VII* of 1899). 

62. Resolution XIV, 1898. — Urges upon the Government the necessity of 
repealing Bengal Regulation III of 1818, Madras Regulation II of 1819, and 
Bombay Regulation XXV of 1827, inasmuch as the principle and provisions 
thereof are contrary to the traditions and sense of justice of the Government of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty. 

63. Resolution XVII {Hi) ( e ), 1898. — Considers that it is desirable in the 
interests of the people of this country that the Criminal Procedure Code should 
be so amended as to confer upon accused persons, who are natives of India, 
the right of claiming, in trials by jury before the High Court and in trials with 
the aid of assessors, that not less than half the number of the jury or of the 
assessors shall be natives of India. 

Repeated.— [XIV (iii) (b) of 1899], [XIX (iii) (0) of 190^, [XIX (*) of 
1902], [XIII (i) of 1903]. 

64. Resolution XIX, 1898. — Suggests that so long as Berar is administered 
by the Governor General in Council, all laws and orders, having the force of law 
intended for Berar, should be enacted by the Supreme Legislative Council in the 
same way as those for British India pioper. 

Repeated. — (IV of 1898), (XVIII of 1899), [XVII (4) of 1905]. 

65 Resolution XX, 1898.' — Considers that having regard to the fact that 
the principal cause of the loss by exchange is the steady growth in the demands 
on India for expenditure in England, any artificial device for meeting that 
loss either by changing the currency at a heavy cost or contracting the internal 
currency must add to the pressure on India’s monetary resources and to her 
trading disadvantage. Suggestions for the removal of the difficulty. 

Repeated. — (XVII of 1901), (VI of 1902). 

_ 66. Resolution XXII, 1898. — Suggests that the adoption of measures 
against the plague being a matter of Imperial concern and recognised as such, 
the expenditure incurred in connexion thereof should be borne by the Govern- 
ment and not charged to the funds of the Local bodies. 

Repeated. — (XIX of 1899). 

1899. 

67. Resolution II, 1899.— Regrets the introduction into the Supreme Legis- 
lative Council of a Bill to amend the law relating to agricultural land in the 
Punjab with a view to restrict the alienation of land as proposed in the Bill by 
sale or mortgage which is calculated (i)to decrease the credit of the agricul- 
turists and landholders, (2) to make them more resourceless on account of their 
inability to meet the ever increasing state demands upon their land. Offers 
suggestions for affording real relief. 

68. Resolution VI, 1899. — Considers that the principle embodied in the 
Foreign Telegraphic Press Messages Bill now pending before the Supreme Legis- 
lative Council is opposed to the policy followed by the British Government in 
India. 

69. Resolution VIII, 1899. — Considers that the rules prohibiting managers 
and teachers of aided institutions from taking part in political movements or 
attending political meetings without the consent of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion and other authorities, are likely to interfere with the practical and effectual 
exercise of the rights of British subjects. 

70. Resolution IX, 1899. — Suggests that stringent measures should be 
taken by the Government in granting licenses to retail liquor shops, and that no 
such shops should be established anywhere in India without taking the sense of 
the inhabitants of the place. 

1901. 

71. Resolution III ( 3 ), 1901 . — Suggests that steps should be taken to im- 
prove the agriculture of the country. 

72. Resolution V, 1901.— Considers that the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council should be strengthened so far as appeals from India are concerned and 

# Note.— R epreseats the number and yea'* m which the Resolution reapp^a s. 
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suggests that Indian lawyers of eminence should be appointed as Lords of the 
Judicial Committee to participate in the determination of appeals from India. 

Repeated . — [XIX* ( a ) of *902}, [XIII (a) of 1903]. 

ResoLutton XIII, /po/."™R6^r6ts that immediate effect has^ xiot. been 
giver to the proposal made by the Government itself to enhance coolies wages 
in Assam. 

74. Resolution XV («), 1901.— Opines that the Government should be 
pleased to bestow its first and undivided attention upon the Department of Agri- 
culture and should a.Iopt all those measures for its improvement and development 
which have made America, Russia, Holland, Belgium and several other countries 
so successful in that direction. 

Resolution XV (b), 1901 . — Suggests that early effect should be given to 
Dr. Voelcker’s report on the condition of Indian agriculture. 

Resolution XV (c), 1901 , — Recommends the est iblishment of a large 
number of experimental farms all over the country as well as of scholarships to 
enable Indian students to proceed to foreign countries for the purpose of learning 
the methods of improving and developing agricultural resources . 

75. Resolution XVII 1 , 1901. — Suggests that a Government College of 
Mining Engineering should be established in some suitable place in India after 
the model of the Royal School of Mines of England and the Mining Colleges of 
Japan and the Continent. 

1902. 

76. Resolution IV, 1902. — Prays that the Secretary of State for India would 
ue pleased to reconsider his decision regarding famine, and urges that the Gov- 
ernment of India should be pleased to publish the results of official inquiries 
which have been held in the past on this subject, notably the inquiry instituted 
during the time of Lord Dufferin. 

77. Resolution VII, 1902. — Protests against the fresh permanent burden of 
^786,000 per annum, which, the increase made during the course of the year in 
the pay of the British soldier, would impose on the revenues of India, and views 
with alarm the recent announcement of the Secretary of State for India hinting 
at a possible increase in the near future of the strength of the British troops in 
the country. 

Repeated. — (VII of 1903), (XII of 1904), (VIII of 1905), (III of 1906). 

78. Resolution VIII, 1902. — Objects to certain proposals of the Indian 
Universities Commission. 

Objections to certain provision in the Indian Universities Bill. 

(V. of 1903), [XIV (a) of 1905], [X (iii) of 1906J. 

79. Resolution IX.— Considers that Tata’s Institute of Research should 
receive adequate support from Government, and that similar institutions should 
be founded in different parts of the country. 

Repeated. — [XIV (at) of 1905], 

80. Resolution XII. — Opines that the present system, under which a very 
large proportion of the District Judgeships, Joint Judgeships and Assistant 
Judgeships, are filled by Covenanted Civilians without any special legal training 
is injurious to the best interests of efficient judicial administration, and that 
some means should be devised to insure a higher standard of efficiency in the 
administration of law by securing the services of trained lawyers for the 
said posts. 

Repeated. — [I ( b ) of 1904], [X (b) of 1905]. 

. Resolution XV, 1902. — That in view of the fact that the railway admi- 

lustration forms an important branch of the Public Works Department notices 
with regret that the natives of India are practically excluded from higher appoint- 
ments, and appointments of Rs. 200 and above are, as a rule, bestowed only on 
Europeans. J 


* Note,— Represents the number and year m which the Resolution 
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Repeated. — [II* (b) of 1903]. 

82. Resolution XIX (£), 1902. — Considers that the act of the Secretary of 
State of India in fixing the limit at two posts beyond which natives of India can- 
not compete in Cooper’s Hill College is opposed to the plain words of Act I of 
1833 and to Her late Majesty’s Gracious Proclamation. 

Repeated . — [XIII {g) of 1903]. 

1903 . 

83. Resolution VI, 1903. — Objects to the Official Secrets Bill. 

84. Resolution IX , IQO3. — Deprecates the separation from Bengal of the 
Dacca and Mymensingh districts and the Chittagong Division and portions of 
Chota Nagpur Divisions and also the separation of the district of Ganjam and 
the agency tracts of the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts from the Madras 
Presidency. 

Repeated — (XIV of 1904), (XII of 1905), (VI of 1906). 

85. Resolution X, 1903 — Opines that the policy of the Madras Municipal 
Bill is not in consonance with the principles of local Self-Government m India 
laid down in the time of Lord Ripon. 

86. Resolution XIII (w), 190 ? — Suggests that the enquiry into the econo- 
mic condition of the Indian Ryot as urged by the members of the Famine Union 
in England in their appeal to the Secretary of State for India should be instituted. 

Repeated — (IV of 1904), [XV (a) of 1905]. 

1904. 

87. Resolution I (c), r go 4. — Deplores the abolition of the competitive test 
for the Provincial Service in most provinces of India. 

Repeated — [VI (e) of *905]. 

88. Resolution V (a), 1904. — Regrets that Indian settlers should continue to 
be subjected to harassing restrictions and denied the ordinary rights of British 
Citizenship in His Majesty’s Colonies. 

Repeated. — [IX of 1905], [II of 1906], 

89. Resolution VII , /904.— -Protests against the injustice of charging the cost 
of the India Office m London to the revenues of this country, when the colonies 
are exempted from any share of the cost of the Colonial Office, and places on 
record its opinion that the whole of the salary of the Secretary of State for 
India should be borne on the English estimates. 

Repeated. — [V of 1905]. 

90. Resolution VIII (c), T904 . — Urges that part of the surpluses be devoted 
to purposes which would directly benefit the people. 

Repeated. — (VII of 1900). 

91. Resolution IX, 1904. — Considers that the time has arrived when the 
people of this country should be allowred a larger voice in the administration and 
control of affairs of their country. 

Repeated . — (IV of 1905), [IX ( b ) of 1906]. 

92. Resolution X , 1904. — Expresses regret in the case of the recent Tibetan 
expedition which has frustrated the object of the Act of 1858 in providing that 
India’s revenue shall not be spent outside the statutory limits of India, 
and at the refusal of the House of Commons to contribute from the Imperial 
Exchequer even a portion of the cost of that expedition. 

93. Resolution XI, 1904.— Urges the publication of the report of the Police 
Commission. 


# Note*-— -R epresents the number and year in which the Resolution reappears. 
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1905. 

94* Resolution III ( a ), 1905. — Regrets that the. composition of the Excise 
Committee is exclusively official and that therefore it cannot inspire full public 
confidence. 

95. Resolution Ilf (e), 190 5, — Urges on the Government of India the desir- 
ability of speedily carrying out the principal proposals contained in Sir Frederick 
Lely’s memorandum on excise administration (1904). 

96. Resolution III (d), 1905. — Protests against the virtual shelving by the 
Government of India in its executive capacity of the Bengal Excise Bill, which has 
been welcomed as a sound and progressive piece of temperance legislation, 

97. Resolution XI, /poj.-— While noting with satisfaction some useful reforms 
recommended by the Police Commission, regrets that adequate measures have not 
been adopted to materially improve the efficiency and honesty of the police 
service and submits certain specific suggestions. 

98. Resolution XIII , 19 05.— Protests against the repressive measures which 
have been adopted by the authorities in Bengal after the people there had been 
compelled to resort to the boycott of foreign goods as a last protest against the 
partition of Bengal. Opines that the boycott movement inaugurated in Bengal 
by way of protect against the partition of that province was and is legitimate — 
(VII of 1906). 

99. Resolution XV ( 6 ), 1905. — Suggests that a reasonable and definite 
limitation of the State demand, and not the restriction of tenant’s rights, such as 
has found favour in recent years, is the true remedy for the growing impoverish* 
ment of the agricultural population. 

[j Repeated — (XII of 1906).* 

100. Resolution XVI, 190^.— - Holds that having regard to the fact that there 
is 10 days’ international quarantine already in existence at Camaran, the quaran- 
tine of 5 days imposed at the port of Bombay upon the Musalman pilgrims before 
embarking for Jedda is unnecessary. 

10 1. Resolution XVII (1), 1905. — Suggests the constitution of the Punjab 
into a Regulation Province. 

1906. 

102. Resolution V, 1906. — In view of the general opinion amongst Muham- 
madans that the recent decisions of the Privy Council against the validity of the 
Wakf-i-ala-aulad are against the Muhammadan Law. Opines that a Commission 
should be appointed to enquire whether the Privy Council has not erred in its 
decisions. 

103. Resolution Till , /potf,— ■ Supports the Swadeshi Movement and calls 
upon the people of the country to labour for its success. 

104. Resolution IX (d). — Suggests that the powers of local and municipal 
bodies should be extended and official control over them should not be more 
than what is exercised by the local Government Board in England over similar 
bodies. 

II ~ < " l I **- ' * "*"* ' ' * " " ' "** * * ** — ' """" 1 — 1 ' - | | ~ | 

* Note — Represents the number a,nd year m which the Resolution reappears* 
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Budget Procedure in the Reformed Councils. 


.!• Sir Herbert Risley’s note of the 1 8 th ultimo describes the previous dis- 
eussions on this subject, and the Secretary of State’s orders on the Government 
of In dias former proposes We are debarred from enlisting the assistance of 
non-official members in deahng with the Imperial surplus. Free discussion of 
the budget by heads Q£ groups, however, is accepted, and the Secretary of State 
would not object to alterations being made in the budget in consequence of such 
discussion, provided the Government considers that the changes can be made 
With safety. But Lord Morley dissents from the view, put forward by Sir 
Edward Baker, that a Council should be given power to amend a budget on 
its expenditure side > by a vote which should be binding on Govern* 
ment. Upon this point the main argument that seems to have weighed 
with the Secretary of State is the undesi ability of constant resort to 
the official majority, and his rejection of the power to move resolutions and 
divide the Council upon them, subject to the ultimate control of Government 
through its standing majority, was not so convinced in its tone as his other 
orders. 

. Mth this lead, and in view of all the criticisms which our circular has elicited, 
1 think that our best course is to revive the suggestion that resolutions and 
divisions be permitted under suitable restrictions, but to withdraw the proposal 
that the results should be binding on Government. This is, as I understand in 
effect the view of the Hon’ble Sir Harvey Adamson. But, in addition to this I 
think we should welcome (at least so far as Provincial Councils are concerned) 
the idea underlying Sir Herbert Risley’s scheme of giving non-official members 
of our Councils a voice in the selection of projects of expenditure. The idea 
implies a real Concession of appreciable value ; whereas the mere power to move 
resolutions and divide the Council, while Government reserves entire discretion 
to accept or to reject the result, will be hailed with something less than complete 
satisfaction. r 

In accepting the Home Department’s invitation to note upon the budget pro- 
cedure generally, I will first touch very briefly upon the theory of budget initiative 
and then sketch the outline of a scheme which l trust will help the Committee 
to some conclusions. 

2 . In dealing with the national finances, the British House of Commons is 

restrained from encroaching on the privileges of the Executive Government by 
two definite rules : 3 

first, that Government has the exclusive right to propose new or increased 
taxation ; and 

second , that no proposal may be made " for a grant or charge upon the 
public revenue unless recommended from the Crown.” 

From these it follows that the budget initiative, as regards both revenue and 
expenditure, lies with the Government. It is Government which proposes the 
ways and means; and it is Government which puts before Parliament a complete 
project of expenditure, a project with which the House, for all practical purposes, 
never attempts to interfere unless it means to drive the Government out of office! 
It may be convenient to emphasize this position for the benefit of those who 
demand greater liberty for the private members of our legislative bodies ift 
India. 

3. But it is not of course difficult to find precedents in other countries for a 
touch greater measure of interference with the executive privilege. In France, 
the power of private members is practically unlimited. The budget, when it is 
presented to Parliament, is immediately handed oyer to a “budget commission,** 
composed of deputies selected by a complicated system of ballot. These gentle- 
men discuss the budget in minute detail and present a series of reports on 
different sections, in it. These are summarised in a final report by the reporter* 
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general, who presents the chamber for their discussion and acceptance, with a 
“ pro jet de loi de finances,” whicn is virtually anew budget So greatly may this 
differ from the original proposals of Government that, as Rene Stourm says, if 
the Finance Minister wishes to restore any part of his own budget, he has to 
move it in the form of an amendment to the reporter-general’s scheme. The 
whole tendency of the “ budget commission ** is to increase expenditure*, and to 
meddle with the work of the departments. In Italy and Belgium, the interfer- 
ence of Parliament is as active as it is in France ; and in the United States the 
estimates prepared by the treasury are passed through a series of committees, 
which elaborate them and present them to Congress. 

4. Turning to Indian conditions, there is no doubt that we must accept two 
postulates. The first is that the control of -ways and means must rest with the 
Government ; no proposal to increase, reduce or withdraw taxation can be forced 
upon it. The second is that the Government cannot be refused supplies ; no 
proposal to cancel a budget provision for expenditure can be foiced upon it. 
Unless we make these assumptions, we must conceive it as possible that the 
Government may go out of power, and that an opposition may come in and work 
a rival budget. But if to these two postulates we add the British parliamentary 
rule that no proposal for an increase of expenditure can emanate except from 
the Government, then the problem of conceding any measure of popular control 
over our budget becomes insoluble, and our budget debates must remain as jejune 
and unreal as they are at present. It is clear that we could not maintain 
any such view at this stage in our reforms ; and we must therefore endeavour to 
find some means of giving the Councils a greater interest and a more influential 
voice in the details of the budget, even though our scheme may not be entirely 
in accord with the canons of British parliamentary procedure. 

5. In the following sketch, which is supplemented by an appendix giving 
more technical detail for provincial budgets, an attempt is made to indicate a 
treatment of the budget which will maintain full power for the Government over 
ways and means, while giving the Councils a reasonable share in the settlement 
of expenditure. I have assumed that the firancial year will continue the same as 
it now is, and that the Imperial budget will be finally passed before the Government 
of India moves to Simla. These are matters of very great departmental importance, 
as no one outside the department can form any idea of how delicately our budget 
work has to be adapted to the time at our disposal. If it is desired to give longer 
time for the discussion of the budgets, or to pass the budgets at an earlier part of 
the winter session, I am afraid it will be necessary to raise the question of making 
the financial year run from January to December, For the present it would be 
well to leave matters as they are, and not to bring forward this difficulty unless it is 
forced upon us. Apart from this assumption, l have taken it for granted that the 
appeal of the Bombay Government for authority to settle its own budget, without 
review or sanction by the supreme Government, will not be accepted. I should 
very strongly dissent from any such change in our practice, for reasons which 
have been placed m extenso before the Royal Commission on Decentralization. 
We must continue to exercise the final control over the revenues and expenditure 
in India, though under the revised procedure I can foresee (I confess without 
regret) that our control will be less technically efficient, because less minute, than 
it is at present. 


Provincial Budgets* 

6. In preparing its provincial budget, a local Government has no anxieties 
about ways and means in the wider sense of that term. Its surplus or deficit is 
absorbed in the general balances of India. It is not affected by remissions of 
taxation, for the effects of which the Imperial exchequer provides full compensa- 
tion. Its sole concern is to keep the demands of its departments within its 
estimated revenue, without drawing unduly upon the provincial balance. To 

* M. Waddington asked the Senate in 1893 to reserve the initiative in public expenditure to Government, but 
his proposal *as reje ted (Bodley, Volume If, p. 2*6). Since then, however, the notorious abuse of the present 

system- has led to certain checks upon it, which were imposed in tgoo t though their effect is still very restricted* 


my mind, it is in this task that the Provincial Council may suitably assist the 
local Government Nor ought such assistance to be unwelcome. For a local 
Government at budget time is flooded with proposals for new expenditure, with- 
out being by any means in a strong position to weigh their comparative merits. 
The^ budget work has to be done under considerable pressure, and those applicants 
for increased grants who are nearest the ear of Government or most insistent 
are apt to fare best. It is a scramble between the various departments, in 
which the arbitration of the Finance Department does not always prevail. 
As Financial Secretary in a province, I have often felt that purely departmental 
efficiency has pushed aside more genuine needs. It is not of course suggested 
that the intervention of the Provincial Council will ensure an infallible judgment 
between conflicting claims. But it will put the proposals on their defence ; it will 
enlist some outside knowledge of local interests ; and it will give tfte non-official 
members an important share in the preparation of the budget. 

7. What 1 propose for consideration therefore is a procedure in three stages. 
The first stage is the rough draft of the Provincial estimates. In this the local 
Government will include all projects for new expenditure in excess of Rs. 5,000 
which are put forward by the different departments, provided that they are 
covered by administrative sanction and that there is no prmtd facie objection 
to them. All such projects will be listed in a schedule, which will consist of 
two parts. In part I the local Government will place those items for which it 
considers that provision must be made — 

(a) in order to carry on a scheme already in hand, or 

(b) in pursuance of orders from the Government of India or the Secretary 

of State, or 

(c) to meet an urgent administrative need. 

All other items, not earmarked as above, will be put in part II of the schedule. 
The draft budget, with this schedule of new expenditure, will then be submitted to 
the Government of India. Now it is manifest that an estimate of expenditure 
prepared on these lines is certain to exceed what the province can afford. It will 
rest therefore with the Government of India, after correcting the estimate of 
revenue and the opening balance (which it always has to do at present) to 
determine, in consultation with the local Government, the aggregate expenditure 
for which the provincial budget should provide ; but the detailed correction of 
the expenditure estimates which is now undertaken in the Finance Department 
would be dispensed with. The alterations in the revenue figures, and the figure of 
total expenditure as fixed by the Government of India, would then be communi- 
cated to the local Government. The Government of India will also reserve 
the power — 1 think this is essential — to alter or add to part I of the schedule. 

8. The second stage brings the Provincial Council upon the scene. I am 
inclined to think that the'work would be better done by a select committee than 
by the more unwieldy body of the whole council. We might have a standing 
Finance Committee of the Council, numbering not more than 12 (in the smaller 
councils 8, or even 6, might suffice). There would be an equal number of offi- 
cials and non-officials. The latter might be elected by the non-official members 
of the Council, once a year, by ballot or as directed by rules. The officials 
would be nominated by the local Government, and would be selected mainly 
for their capacity to represent the bigger spending departments. The Financial 
Secretary (or, in Madras and Bombay, the Member of Council who has charge 
of the Financial Department) would be chairman, with a casting vote. 

On receipt of the Government of India's orders on its draft budget, the local 
Government will at once convene this Committee, place all the papers before 
it, and instruct it to revise part II of the schedule in such a manner as to bring 
the total estimates of expenditure down to the figure sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India. The proceedings of the committee will be private and informal. 
Discussion will be free, and the decisions will go by the vote of the majority. In 
regard to certain items in the schedule, it is probable that the local Government 
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would give a mandate to its officers, and secure their retention by the solid 
official vote. In regard to others, the officer representing the department con- 
cerned would be heard in their support, their urgency, would be compared with 
items supported by other departments, and the committee would then vote. upon 
them on their merits. On occasions, the committee might decide to insert in the 
budget a project which had not appeared in the original estimates; and to this 
I do no think there need be any objection, if the scheme were one for which 
administrative sanction existed or which the local Government were prepared to 
support. 

On the conclusion of its work, the Committee will report the corrections in 
part II which it considers necessary, in order to bring the total budget expendi- 
ture within the figure sanctioned by the Government of India. The local Gov- 
ernment will revise its expenditure estimates accordingly, make any alteration in 
the revenue estimates which the progress of actuals may suggest, and report 
the amended figures to the Government of India for incorporation in the Imperial 
budget. 

9. The third stage begins with the presentation of the estimates as a whole 
to the Provincial Council. On receiving the revise (or second edition) of the 
estimates, as explained in the last paragraph, the Government of India will 
make no further changes on the expenditure side But they will bring the 
revenue figures up to date, give effect to any taxation proposals, and insert 
any special grants . for the province which the Secretary of State may have 
sanctioned out of the Imperial surplus. They will then, in accordance with 
the present practice, compile the figures and incorporate them in the Impe- 
rial financial statement. An abstract of the figures, as thus settled, will be 
communicated to the local Government on the day when the Imperial budget is 
opened. The local Government will at once print up its budget, and call a 
meeting of its Provincial Council, when the budget will be formally presented by 
the official in charge, with a speech describing its general purport. 

I am not quite sure how the Council should constitute itself for the con- 
sideration of the budget. My inclination is to suggest that it should resolve 
itself into Committee of Supply (though that term would probably not be used). 
This would presumably allow of greater freedom of debate, and it would permit 
the head of the province to leave the chair and to put the representative of the 
Finance Department in charge. My note continues upon the assumption that an 
arrangement of this sort will be adopted. 

10. In committee, each head or group of heads will be taken up separately. 
The figures will be explained by the official member who represents the adminis- 
trative department concerned. Any member will then be at liberty to move a 
resolution regarding any entry in the head or group under discussion, subject 
always to the reservation described in paragraph 18 below; and the resolution 
will be debated and put to the vote. All resolutions carried by a majority of 
votes will be reported to the local Government ; but it will be entirely at the 
discretion of the local Government to accept any such resolution in whole or 
in part, or to reject it. 

. In order to meet the requirements of the Government of India (see below) 
it will be necessary to restrict the discussion in committee to a period of three 
days. Rules will probably be framed to prevent a member from making more 
than one speech on any single resolution, and to prescribe a time limit for 
speeches. Power might also have to be given to the chairman to close the 
debate on any head or group when he considered that sufficient opportunity had 
been given for its consideration. But all these, and many other details of pro- 
cedure, can be developed hereafter. r 

11. As soon as the Committee has finished with the budget, the focal 
Government will consider what, if any, alterations are to be made as the result 
of the discussion. Without the Government of India’s 'sanction, it will not be 
allowed to change the revenue figures or increase the total figure of expenditure 
as formerly settled by that Government But it may, if it so desires with referencie 
to^the Committee’s resolutions, vary the distribution of the expenditure in detail 
The figures as finally altered will be telegraphed to the Government of India, and 
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the final edition of the Provincial budget will then be compiled and printed- This 
will be presented by the member in charge at an adjourned meeting of the Council 
along with a report of the _ Committee’s proceedings. He will describe any 
changes that have been made in the figures, and explain why any resolutions of 
the Committee have not been accepted by the local Government. An omnibus 
debate \\ ill follow ; but no resolution or voting will be permitted, and on the 
close of the debate, the budget will be taken as passed. 

12. To summarize the foregoing proposals. The local Government will 
prepare its draft budget on the same lines as at present, but a month earlier ; 
and it will include in the estimates of expenditure a number of schemes which, 
under existing conditions it would cut out for want of funds. It will rest with 
the Government of India, having regard to the resources of the province and 
the state of its balances, to determine the aggregate provincial expenditure for 
which the local Government may budget. The local Government will refer this 
decision to a standing committee of its Legislative Council, along with a list of 
all the optional schemes of expenditure which were included in the draft budget, 
and this committee will have to select which of the schemes are to be retained in 
the budget, so as to bring the aggregate expenditure within the sanctioned figure. 
Revising its budget accordingly, the local Government will resubmit it to the 
Government of India in the Finance Department. Here the revenue figures will 
be brought up to date, but the expenditure figures will not be altered ; and the 
estimates as a whole will be incorporated in the Imperial financial statement as 
at present, an abstract of the Provincial figures being forwarded to the local 
Government immediately after that statement is presented. This will enable the 
local Government at once to lay its budget before its own Council. A debate ' 
by major heads or groups of beads, with a time limit, will then take place. 
Subject to the reservation of certain items, resolutions may be moved and voted 
upon in regard to any entry in the budget. No resolution will bind the Govern- 
ment, but the Government may give effect to any resolution concerning expendi- 
ture provided that the result is not to increase the total figure sanctioned by the 
Government of India. The local Government will retain its present executive 
powers of re-appropriation between budget grants ; but nothing in the way of an 
Appropriation Bill or a Committee on the Public Accounts will be instituted. 

Imperial Budget* 

13. After thinking out the subject most carefully, I much regret that I 
cannot devise any means of giving to non-official members of Council a share 
in the preparation of the Imperial budget, corresponding with what has been 
suggested for the Provincial budgets. The only real method of securing their 
co-operation is that which Sir Edward Baker proposed ; and as that scheme has 
been decisively rejected by the Secretary of State, I do not think we should try 
him with anything that must be more or^ less a watered-down solution of the 
same idea. There is no possible objection in theory to the consultation that 
Sir Herbert Risley suggests. We have always a selection of schemes on hand 
for dealing with a possible surplus ; and we should often be glad of reliable 
non-official opinion upon them. But to place them before our non-official 
colleagues with reference to the surplus of a particular year, would open up 
broad questions of policy which I gather that the Secretary of State does not 
wish us to pass out of our own keeping. Moreover, they are questions upon which 
we already know the trend of non-official feeling with some exactness. If any 
given surplus were put before them, one section oi our advisers would press for a 
reduction of the income-tax ; another for lighter assessments on the land ; a third 
for the furtherance of education ; and so on. A few might advocate the claims of 
their own provinces. Whether any voice would be raised in favour of better pay 
for the police or for such unostentatious schemes as veterinary improvements, I 
very much doubt ; and I am not at all sure that we should frequently act upon 
the opinions which we asked for. The difficulties which Sir Herbert Risley has 
himself felt about his scheme (paragraph 26 of his note) are serious enough. If 
to them we add the probability that we should rarely be able to accept the budget 

committee's advice, I think we had better give up the proposal. It would be 
difficult to defend to the Secretary of State ; it would be difficult to work ; in 
practice it would be a disappointment ; and it would not add materially to 
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the opportunities which we already possess for consulting non-official opinion on 
our fiscal policy. 

14. I trust, however, that the abandonment of a preliminary committee stage 
in the Imperial Council will not be regarded as fatal to the parallel stage which 
has been proposed for Provincial Councils. The conditions in the two cases are 
widely different. No questions of taxation or of remitting revenue arise in a 
Provincial budget. Projects of new expenditure which open up broad issues of 
policy will be reserved by the local Government (or by the Government of 
India) under part I of the provincial schedule. The non-official opinion will 
simply be exercised in the selection of schemes about which a local Government 
wants advice and is ready to take it. There is no such field for non-official inter- 
vention in the Imperial budget, but that is no reason why we should not avail 
ourselves of the opportunity where it offers. 

15. If the foregoing views are accepted, all that we have to consider is the 
subjection of the Imperial budget to the more elaborate form of discussion which 
the Secretary of State approved in paragraph 3 1 of his despatch of the 17th 
May 1907. This change will necessarily involve giving up more time to the 
budget ; and there is already considerable feeling against crowding it in, as is 
now the practice, at the fag end of the Calcutta session. I would suggest there- 
fore that it be put forward as a definite rule that the financial statement shall 
be presented during the last five days in February ; and that the budget shall be 
finally passed on the day three weeks after that on which it was presented. 
There are very strong reasons for being particular about dates ; and I need not 
enter here into the arrangements which will be necessary in order to admit of the 
budget being opened three weeks in advance of the usual time. The figures will 
be less accurate than they are now, and a considerable part of the detailed 
explanations which we now append to the financial statement will have to be 
dropped. The Finance Member’s speech will also have to be more general in 
its tone, and will not describe the figures of expenditure with the same precision 
as now. 


16 In regulating the new system of discussion, one of the first points for 
consideration is the range of subjects on which resolutions and voting will 
be permitted. Sir Edward Baker, writing on the assumption that all amend- 
ments carried in Council would be binding on the Government unless vetoed 
by the Viceroy, proposed to forbid the moving of amendments to the revenue 
figures or to the following heads of expenditure - 

(1) Home charges; 

(2) Political and ecclesiastical charges ; 

(3) Debt charges ; 

(4) Charges imposed by order of His Majesty’s Government or by 

Parliament ; and 

(5) Purely provincial charges. 

Now that the Secretary of State has decided against making any amend- 
ment in Council binding upon the Government, I think we may with safety 
enlarge our bounds. It is clearly imperative, however, on grounds of public 
polity, that certain items of expenditure should be excluded from debate • and 
m this matter I think it would be perfectly sufficient for us to refer to the 
practice in the United Kingdom. 


17. The rule of the English constitution is that all items of revenue and ex- 
penditure which belong to the consolidated fund are not brought under the 
purview of Parliament when the budget is presented. The Consolidated Fund 
originated after the Revolution of 1688, in an attempt to delimit the rights of the 
Crown from those of Parliament. The former were represented by William III.’s 
Cl Jl l List : , Tothls were gradually added other heads of expenditure, mostly 
authorized by special Acts of Parliament, and exempted from annual discussion. 
The Consolidated fund now consists of : 


(1) His Majesty’s Civil List*; 



(2) Annuities (Royal Family and certain hereditary pensions) and 

pensions for special (ex-Cabinet Ministers) and judicial services. 

(3) Certain salaries and allowances (Speaker of House of Commons, Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland, etc.). 

(4) Salaries of High Court and County Court Judges, and Police Court 
‘ Magistrates, and of corresponding officials in Scotland and 

Ireland. 

(5) Certain miscellaneous charges, chiefly payments in aid of Local 

Taxation. 

I believe that all taxation, except the income-tax and the tea duties, are 
credited to the consolidated fund ; any alteration in excise, customs, etc., duties 
being affected by special legislation It is estimated that fths of the annual 
receipts and ^th of the annual expenditure are not voted upon in the budget 
discussion. 

In the self-governing colonies, the expenditure of the year is usually divided 
into ** Act u and “ Vote ” expenditure. The former includes salaries of the 
Governor, Executive Council, Judges and others (sometimes the Auditor 
General), as well as all special expenditure which has been authorized by special 
Act of either the Imperial or the Colonial Parliament. The Vote expenditure 
alone is discussed in the yearly debate, each major head in effect being 
separately put to the House. 

I do not know of anything exactly corresponding to this in other countries. 
Germany has a “ Military Septennium ” and also a 6 yearly contract vote for its 
Navy : but I am not quite clear how they are worked. The effect, however, is to 
keep the power over a large share of the Military and Naval expenditure out of 
the hands of Parliament. 

18. Proceeding on the analogy of the United Kingdom, I suggest that the 
following major heads and items be at once ruled out of the scope of the detailed 
budget discussion : — 

XI. Tributes from Native States (entire head). 

13. Interest on Debt . (ditto). 

18. General Administration 

(*) Salaries of the Secretary of State, his Council, and their estab- 
lishment. 

(it) Salaries, staff and household charges of the Governor-General, 
Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, and Chief Commissioners ; 

(tit) Salaries of the Executive Council. 

19A. Courts of Law :• — 

Salaries of Judges of High and Chief Courts, and of Judicial 
Commissioners. 

23. Ecclesiastical (entire head). 

25. Political (ditto). 

27. Territorial and Political Pensions (entire head). 

Similarly, there should be a rule prohibiting the discussion in the Imperial 
Council of purely provincial items of revenue and expenditure, and the discussion 
in Provincial Councils of purely Imperial items of revenue and expenditure. 

[In some rough notes which Sir Edward Baker left with me, he seems to 
have contemplated the exclusion— -besides most of the above heads — of army, 
police and famine charges, and of the working expenses of railways and major 
irrigation works I do not know what his reasons were ; but they were probably 
influenced by the danger of an adverse vote under his original scheme. With the 
system now proposed, I do not see why police, famine or railway charges should 
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not be discussed, though the question of the military estimates is more 
doubtful.] 

19. I return now to the main lines of budget procedure (paragraph 15 above). 
When the Imperial budget is presented during the last five days in February, it 
will be convenient, I think, for the Council to resolve itself into Committee at 
once, for the discussion of the budget by blocks. It should be a committee of the 
whole Council, with the Finance Member in the chair ; and the first meeting 
should take place not later than one week after the day on which the budget is 
presented. The committee should sit de dte in diem, until its work is complete ; 
and I think there should be a rule requiring it to finish its business on or 
before the 10th of March. It should not be necessary to allot more than four 
or five days for the discussion ; and it is essential that the final corrections 
should all be known in good time to get the budget, with its supplementary tables 
and notes, into the shape in which it will be passed at the adjourned meeting 
of Council between the 17th and 21st of March. 

20 The method of discussion will be exactly similar to what has been out- 
lined for Provincial Councils. Major heads or groups of heads will be taken 
up in order, the discussion being opened with an explanatory speech by the 
Member of Executive Council who controls the departments concerned, or, if 
so arranged, by another member on his behalf. For example, the Chief of Staff, 
if he is on the Council, might open the military estimates ; and with the 
Finance Member in the chair, it might be convenient to put up the Financial 
Secretary to explain opium, salt or excise. Each member will then be at liberty 
to make one speech on each head or group, and to move a resolution or series 
of resolutions relating to the figures which it includes. (I think two days’ notice 
should be required of the intention to move any resolution.) The opener will 
have the right of replying to the discussion, which will then close. The Council 
will divide upon any resolutions which are pressed ; and the result of all resolu- 
tions which are carried will be duly recorded. But the Government will not 
be bound to take action upon any resolution, either in whole or in part. Power 
should be vested in the chairman to close the discussion upon any head or group, 
when he thinks that it cannot be continued with advantage, and there should be 
a time limit for individual speeches. Each member should be required to stand 
in his place when speaking, and written speeches should be out of order. 

ai. When the committee has completed its labours, it will be for the 
Government to decide what corrections, if any, shall be made in the budget as a 
result of the discussion. These will be carried out in the estimates at once, 
along with any alterations in the Provincial figures that have been telegraphed 
by local Governments. At the adjourned meeting of the Council, the Finance 
Member will submit the budget in its final form, along with a formal report of the 
proceedings in committee. It would be well to take the opportunity to explain 
briefly why Government had been unable to accept any resolutions that were carried 
by the committee ; and in the case of the budget at least, I think this course 
would be preferable to giving a subsequent apologia in the Gazette. After the 
Finance Member’s speech, the other members may speak in turn ; but no 
resolutions will be allowed. The debate will be replied to by the Finance 
Member, and summed up by the Viceroy; whereupon the budget will be 
regarded as passed. As in the case of Provincial budgets, the existing powers 
of re-appropriation from budget grants will remain, and no Appropriation Bill will 
be laid before the Council. 

J. S. M[ESTONl 

5th September. iQcfi, 
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Appendix, 

Draft rules for the preparation and passing of Provincial Budgets. 

1. The local Government will send up its draft budget, with such explana- 
tory memorandum as it may desire, to the Government of India in the same 
form as at present ; but the date of receipt in the Imperial Secretariat will be 
altered from the 20th of January to the 20th of December. The 1st edition of 
the budget notes will simultaneously be submitted by the Accountant General. 

2. _ Attached to the budget will be a schedule showing every new item of 
expenditure exceeding Rs. 5,000 which appears in the budget. 

3. This schedule will t>e divided into two parts : Part I containing the pro- 
jects which the local Government considers to be imperatively necessary : — 

(a) as integral parts of schemes already in hand ; or 

(h) to carry out definite orders of the Secretary of State or the Govern- 
ment of India ; or 

(c) to meet administrative emergencies. 

Part II will contain all the other projects in the schedule. 

4. The Government of India (i.e., the Finance Department with the con- 
currence of the administrative department concerned) will reserve full power to 
transfer any item from Part I to Part II, or vice versa, or to add to Part I. 

5. The Government of India in the Finance Department will revise the 
estimate of revenue (including the opening balance) and will fix, with reference to 
the state of the Provincial balance and in consultation with the local Government, 
the total expenditure which the local Government may budget for. 

6. An abstract of the budget will be received back from the Government of 
India about the 12th— -15th of January, with an intimation of — 

(a) the estimated revenue by major heads, as accepted by the Govern- 

ment of India ; 

( b ) the total figure of expenditure which the local Government will be 

at liberty to budget for ; 

(c) any changes which the Government of India consider necessary in 

Part I of the schedule ; 

(d) any remarks which the Government of India may communicate 

regarding any of the schemes in Part II of the schedule. 

(The 1st edition of the budget notes will at the same time be returned 
to the Accountant General.) 

7. The local Government will then at once convene the Budget Committee 
of the Provincial Council, and lay the draft budget, with the Government of 
India’s orders and remarks thereon, before it. 

8. The Budget Committee will consist, in the larger Councils, of 12 members, 
and in the smaller of 8 ; officials and non-officials being equally balanced in each 
case. The Chairman will be the Financial Secretary (in Bombay and Madras, 
the Member of the Executive Council in charge of the Finance Department). 
The non-official members of the committee will be elected by the non-official 
members pf the Council in such manner as the Iqcal (government may provide. 
The official members will, generally speaking, be representative of the principal 
spending departments of Government. The Chairman will have a casting vote. 

9. It will be the duty of the Committee to decide which of the items in Part 
II of the schedule will be retained in the budget, strict regard being had to the 
figure of total expenditure accepted by the Government of India. Should 
the total expenditure so sanctioned differ from the estimate of total expendi- 
ture in the draft budget, the difference will have to be made good 
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by reducing or enlarging, as the case may be, the expenditure in Part II of 
the schedule. The committee will not be bound, however, to restrict their con- 
sideration to the projects included in Part II, but will be at liberty to introduce 
into Part II any other item for which administrative sanction exists or for which 
it seems probable that administrative sanction can be obtained without delay. 

10. The local Government, on receiving the report of the Budget Com- 
mittee, will amend its budget accordingly, and will submit a statement of the 
alterations to the Government of India, with such remarks or explanations as it 
considers necessary, a copy being simultaneously transmitted to the Accountant 
General. 

11. This statement (from the local Government") and the and edition 
of the budget notes (from the Accountant General) mu^t reach the Government 
of India by the 5th of February. 

12. Up to the 16th of February, the Government of India will make any altera- 
tions in the revenue figures and the opening balance which they consider necessary 
with reference to the progress of actuals. If these alterations are large enough 
to affect the provincial resources materially, the Government of India will warn 
the local Government of the corresponding extent to which they consider that 
the provincial expenditure may be capable of expansion or will have to be 
curtailed, as the case may be. But any change in the figures of provincial 
expenditure will be left to be carried out by the Provincial Council when the 
budget is before them. 

13. As soon as the financial statement is presented in the Imperial Coun- 
cial (24th-28th February) the Government of India will return the 2nd edition of 
the Provincial budget to the local Government, with the estimates of revenue and 
opening balance finally settled. 

14. The local Government will present the Provincial budget in its Provincial 
Council not later than the 7th of March. 

15. As soon as the Provincial budget is presented, the Council will resolve 
itself into committee. Each head or group of heads of revenue and expenditure 
will be explained by an official member who represents the departments con- 
cerned, and will then be discussed by the committee. 

16. Any member of the committee will be at liberty to move a resolution 
in regard to any entry in the budget other than those which are expressly 
excluded from discussion, and to divide the Council thereon. But the Govern- 
ment will not be bound to accept or to give effect to any such resolution ; and it 
must not accept any proposals for so altering the figures as to bring the total 
expenditure in excess of the amount (including any special grants) which has 
been sanctioned by the Government of India, plus any further amount of expendi- 
ture which it may have been authorized to provide for under 12 above. 

17. Not more than three days will be allowed for the committee stage of 
the proceedings. 

18. After the discussion in committee, the local Government will telegraph 
to the Government of India, not later than the 12th March any alterations which 
have been made in the figures of expenditure, giving details by major heads. 
Those alterations will be embodied in the Imperial budget, and the final figures 
will be communicated to the Provincial Government as soon as the Imperial 
budget is passed. 

19. The final figures will then be presented to the Provincial Council, 
when there will be an omnibus debate on the same lines as at present, but no 
further change in the figures will be allowed. 


C. C. B. K, Simla.— No. C.-iaa H. D.— 16-9-08.-80,— E«A,D’S, 



Fifth Report of the Committee appointed to consider the Council 

reforms. 

RESOLUTIONS, QUESTIONS, AND DISCUSSION OF THE BUDGET. 

i . Power to move resolutions . — The question of permitting the members 
of Legislative Councils to bring forward for discussion administrative questions 
and to move resolutions relating to them was raised in 1886 by the National 
Congress and was embodied in a private Bill for the amendment of the Indian 
Councils Act which was prepared by Mr. Bradlaugh in February 1890. 
In 1888 Sir George Chesney’s Committee recommended that in addition to 
legislation it should be one of the functions of the local councils to originate 
advice and suggestions on any subject connected with internal administration, 
and that their views should be embodied in the form of a memorandum addressed 
to the head of the Government. They advised however that it should not 
be permissible to propose resolutions relating to subjects removed from the 
cognizance of the Provincial Legislative Councils by section 43 of the Councils 
Act of 1861 which forbids them, except with the previous sanction of the 
Governor General, “ to make regulations or to take into consideration any law or 
regulation ” relating to the public debt, customs, and Imperial taxes ; coin, bills, 
and notes ; post office and telegraph ; altering the Penal Code ; religion ; army 
and na\y ; patents or copyright ; foreign relations. 

2. The Government of India’s letter of the 24th August 1907 made no 
proposals of this kind and the recent papers do not contain many references to the 
subject. No local Government makes any specific proposal on the subject in 
connexion with the Legislative Councils. In Madras Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar, 
ex-member of the Legislative Council, suggests that power should be given to 
members of the Legislative Councils “ to move resolutions on any subject uncon- 
nected with a measure of legislation pending or in contemplation. ” He observes 
that this would “ tend to greater mutual understanding and harmony between 
the executive Government and the members ” and would “ take away the effect of 
the short questions and answers under strict rules from being misunderstood by the 
public generally and the information obtained from the Government or the refusal 
to afford any would be better understood and appreciated. ” The Bombay Pre- 
sidency Association propose that any member may move for the production of 
papers relating to any question, and may divide the Council if their production is 
refused, and that when more than a third of the elected members represent to the 
President that any question of importance requires immediate or early discussion, a 
meeting of the Council should be called for the purpose without unnecessary 
delay. Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt makes a similar suggestion. 

3. The Committee are impressed with the benefits which both the Govern- 
ment and the educated public would derive from the well-ordered discussion of 
administrative subjects in the Legislative Councils either on a reference from the 
head of the Government or at the instance of a private member. Such discussions 
would give the Government an opportunity of making their view of a question 
known and of explaining the reasons which had led them to adopt a particular line 
of action. So far as the educated public are concerned, there can be little doubt 
that the right to move resolutions on administrative questions and to argue these 
in a regular debate will be welcomed as a very great concession ; that it will be 
resorted to freely ; and that it will tend to bring about more intimate relations 
between the official and non-official members. The Committee think that the 
resolutions should be in the form of recommendations to the Government, because 
this form expresses the constitutional position more precisely, and emphasises 
the fact that the decision must in any case rest with the Government rather 
than with the Council. In the event of a resolution not being accepted by the 
Government an opportunity would be taken of explaining their reasons. 

4. The discussion of administrative questions can however only be permit- 
ted subject to certain rules and restrictions which must be clearly laid cown. 
The Committee do not feel themselves in a position at the present stage to make 
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an exhaustive enumeration of these, and they anticipate that, as has been the 
case in the House of Commons, actual experience will lead" to the framing of 
standing orders designed to meet the exigencies of debate. It seems to them, 
however, that the following conditions must be imposed from the first— 

(t) Resolutions must relate to matters of public and general im- 
portance and not to isolated incidents of administration or personal 
questions. 

(2) No resolution should have by itself any force or effect. It _ must 
rest with the Government to take action or not to take action as 
it thinks fit. This is the English principle, and it is obvious 
that the Council cannot claim for its resolutions a higher degree 
of authority than attaches to a resolution of the House of Com- 
mons. 

(3,) The order of business must be absolutely under the control of the 
President, and no discussion of his orders Can be permitted. 

(4) The President must have power to disallow any resolution with- 

out giving any other reason than that in his opinion it cannot be dis- 
cussed consistently with the public interests. This will enable him 
to reject resolutions which are contrary to public policy, or which 
relate to matters which could not be discussed without antici- 
pating or seeming to anticipate the decision of the Secretary of 
State. 

(5) In order to avoid the too frequent exercise of this general power of 

disallowing resolutions certain classes of subjects ought to 
be expressly excluded. In the case of the Provincial Councils 
the proposals of Sir George Chesney’s Committee referred to above 
seem to be suitable. In the Imperial Council the admissible 
range of discussion is necessarily larger, and it is less easy to define 
its limits precisely. For the present the Committee think it suffi- 
cient to say that some subjects must be specially excluded, and 
that the question which those should be can be best settled later 
on when the rules of business are drawn up. 

(6) It will also be necessary to place some limitation upon the time allotted 

to the discussion of resolutions. 

5. Power to ask questions . — The right of asking questions in the Legislative 
Councils, subject to certain conditions and restrictions, was conceded by the 
Indian Councils Act of 1*92. The Committee recommend that it should be 
extended to the enlarged Councils which they propose for the Punjab and Burma. 
They do not suggest any alteration in the rules governing the subject. 

6. The discussion of the budget .-— The connected questions of the preliminary 
settlement of the budget by a Committee of the Imperial Legislative Council, 
and its further discussion in the full Council were very fully examined in para- 
graphs fjo — 78 of the Government of India’s despatch of aist March 1907. 
The conclusions then arrived at were : — 

(i) That a Committee of eleven members, four of whom would be elected 
by the non-official members of Council, should be formed about 
the middle of December, for the purpose of considering and 
reporting confidentially to the Government of India on the finan- 
cial situation for the coming year, as indicated by the estimates 
and other data then available. 

(3) That the budget, when presented to the full Council, should be 
discussed in the first instance by separate heads or groups of 
heads, each of which would be explained by the member in admi- 
nistrative charge. 

(3) That this discussion should be followed by a general debate, in which 
members would have the full liberty of criticism that they enjoy 
now. 
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The Government of India were unable to support Sir Edward Baker’s 
proposal that formal amendments to the budget should be moved in and passed 
by the Council. The leading features of his scheme were 

(t) That existing expenditure should not be open to amendment. 

(2) That new expenditure should be included in a separate schedule any 

item of which might form the subject of an amendment, except those 
relating to Home, Military, Political, Ecclesiastical or Debt charges, 
or expenditure incurred by order of the Secretary of State or of 
Parliament. 

(3) That no amendments should be allowed in respect of the revenue 

heads of the budget. 

7. The Secretary of State rejected the proposal to refer the estimates to a 
Committee and agreed with the Government of India in regarding Sir Edward 
Baker’s scheme of amendments as inexpedient. In accordance with this decision 
the published letter of 24th August 1907 merely proposed that the budget 
should be explained by heads or groups of heads by the members in charge 
of departments, and should be discussed in the same way by the other members, 
and that this discussion should be followed by a general debate conducted on the 
same lines as at present. 

8. The opinions received do not throw much light on the question, how the 
Government can give the Councils an effective share in the financial administra- 
tion of India, without surrendering any essential principle, or parting with the 
right of original initiative and ultimate control. The Governments of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, and the Punjab put forward, in more or 
less detail, proposals for holding informal Conferences With the non-official mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council, when the first edition of the provincial budget 
has been prepared, and thui eliciting criticisms and Suggestions which might be 
considered when the second edition comes to be settled. The Bombay Govern- 
ment claim a greater degree of financial independence, and they and other 
Governments argue that, so long as the provincial budget requires the previous 
sanction of the Government of India, the discussions in the full Council can deal 
Only with settled facts. No amendments can be moved at that stage, nor can 
alterations be introduced by tie local Government in consequence of anything 
that may be said in the public debate. All Governments approve of discussion 
by heads as proposed in the published letter. No Government suggests any 
plan for enabling the full Council to debate and vote Upon specific assignments 
of funds The non-official critics either demand the power of moving amend- 
ments to any items of the budget, or express general approval of the Government 
of India’s proposals. 

9. The Committee agree in thinking it advisable that the Councils should 
be afforded increased facilities for expressing their views upon the budget, and 
that these facilities should be given at a sufficiently early stage to enable the 
Government to take advantage of any advice that may be tendered, and to adopt, 
and give effect to such suggestions as may be found practicable. The ultimate 
control must however rest with the Government, and no useful purpose would be 
served by affecting to ignore this essential fact. It is the Government, and not 
the Council, that decides any question arising on the budget, and the utmost 
concession that can be made is to give the Council ample opportunities of 
making recommendations to the Government in respect of particular items. 

xo. The Imperial Budget . — These being the general objects which the 
Committee have in view, they believe that they may be attained in the case 
of the Imperial budget by laying down that the financial statement shall be 
presented during the last five days in February ; and that the final discussion 
of the budget shall take place not more than four Weeks later. There are 
very strong reasons for being particular about dates ; and the Committed 
need not enter hfere into the arrangements which will be necessary in Order to 
admit of the budget being opened three weeks in advance of the usual time. 
The figures Will be less accurate than they are now, and a considerable part of 
the detailed explanations which are now appended to the financial statement will 
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have to be dropped. The Finance Member’s speech will also have to be more 
general in its tone, and will not describe the figures of expenditure with the same 
precision. This disadvantage wiil however, in the opinion of the Committee, be 
amply counterbalanced by the fact that the earlier presentation of the budget will 
enable the Government to obtain the views of the Council on . their financial 
proposals at a stage when it will still be possible to act upon their advice. On 
the presentation of the financial statement it will be convenient for the Council 
to resolve itself into Committee for the discussion of the budget by blocks. 
It should be a committee of the whole Council, with a Member of the Govern- 
ment in the chair; and the first meeting should take place not later than 
one week after the day on which the budget is presented. The Committee should 
sit de die in diem until its woik is complete ; and there should be a rule requiring 
it to finish its business on or before the ioth of March; and it is essential 
that the final corrections should all be known in good time to get the budget, 
with its supplementary tables and notes, into the shape in which it is to be 
finally presented. 

11. For the purpose of discussion in Committee the major heads or groups 

of heads would be taken up in order, the discussion being opened with an 
explanatory speech by the Member of the Executive Council who controls the 
departments concerned, or, if so arranged, by another member on his behalf. 
Each member would then be at liberty to move a resolution in the form of 
a recommendation to the Government relating to the figures in any head or 
group, two days’ notice being given of the intention to move a resolution. 
The Council would divide upon any resolutions which were pressed ; and the 

result would be duly recorded. But the Government would not be bound to 

take action upon any resolution, either in whole or in part. Power should be 
vested in the chairman to close the discussion upon any head or group, when 
he thinks that it cannot be continued with advantage, and there should be a 
time limit for individual speeches. Here, as in paragraph 2 above, the Com- 
mittee desire to draw attention to their proposal that the resolutions should 
be in the form of recommendations to the Government as indicating that the 
power of passing the Budget is vested not in the Council but in the executive 
Government. This is not a mere verbal refinement ; it denotes a constitutional 
fact ; and it has the further advantage of avoiding any objection that may be 

taken to the Committee’s scheme on the basis of the English rule that all 

proposals for the increase of expenditure must be initiated by the Crown. If it 
is necessary for the Committee to support their proposals by a reference to 
Parliamentary practice, the requisite analogy is to be found in the right of the 
House of Commons to submit an address to the Crown recommending certain 
expenditure. 

12. When the Council sitting in Committee has completed its labours, it 
would be for the Government to decide what alterations, if any, should be made 
in the budget as a result of the discussion. These would be carried out in the 
estimates at once. At the adjourned meeting of the Council, the Finance 
Member would submit the budget in its final form, along with a formal report of 
the proceedings in Committee. This opportunity would be taken to explain 
briefly why Government had been unable to accept any resolutions that 
were carried in Committee. After the Finance Member’s speech, a general dis- 
cussion would follow ; but at this stage no further resolutions would be 
admissible. The Finance Member would make a general reply and the Viceroy 
would sum up the debate ; whereupon the budget would be regarded as passed. 

13. The Provincial Budgets . — In preparing its provincial budget, a local 
Government has no anxieties about ways and means in the wider sense of that 
term. Its surplus or deficit is absorbed in the general balances of India, It is 
not affected by remissions of taxation, for the effects of which the Imperial 
exchequer provides full compensation Its sole concern is to keep the demands 
of its departments within its estimated revenue, without drawing unduly upon the 
provincial balance. In the qpinion of the Committee it is in this task that the 
Provincial Council may suitably assist the local Government. Nor ought such 
assistance to be unwelcome. For a local Government at budget time is flooded 
with proposals for new expenditure, and purely departmental efficiency may 
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sometimes push aside more genuine needs. It Is not of course suggested that 
the intervention of the Provincial Council will ensure an infallible judgment 
between conflicting claims. Bat it will put the proposals on their defence ; it 
will enlist some outside knowledge of local interests ; and it will give the non- 
official members a substantial share in the preparation of the budget. 

14. What the Committee propose for consideration is a procedure in four 
stages. The first stage is the rough draft of the Provincial estimates. In this 
the local Government would include all projects for new expenditure in excess of 
Rs. 5,000 which are put forward by the different departments, provided that they 
are covered by administrative sanction and that there is no prin^d facie objection 
to them. All such projects would be listed in a schedule, which would consist of 
two parts. In part I the local Government would place those items for which it 
considers that provision must be made in order to carry on a scheme already in 
hand, or in pursuance of orders from the Government of India or the Secretary of 
State, or to meet an urgent administrative need. All other items, not earmarked 
as above, would be put in part II of the schedule The draft budget, with this 
schedule of new expenditure, would then be submitted to the Government of 
India. Now it is manifest that an estimate of expenditure prepared on these 
lines is certain to exceed what the province can afford. It would rest therefore 
with the Government of India, after correcting the estimate of revenue and 
the opening balance (which it always has to do at present) to determine, in con- 
sultation with the local Government, the aggregate expenditure for which the 
provincial budget should provide ; but the detailed correction of the expenditure 
estimates which is now undertaken in the Finance Department would be dispensed 
with. The alterations in the revenue figures, and the figure of total expenditure 
as fixed by the Government of India would then be communicated to the local 
Government. The Government of India would also reserve the power — the 
Committee think this is essential — to alter or add to part I of the schedule. 

15 The second stage would bring the Provincial Council upon the scene. 
The Committee are inclined to think that the work would be better done by a 
Select committee than by the more unwieldy body of the whole Council. They 
suggest the appointment of a standing Finance Committee of the Council, 
numbering not more than is : in the smaller councils 8, or even 6, might suffice. 
There would be an equal number of officials and non-officials. The latter might 
be elected by the non-official members of the Council, orce a year, by ballot or 
as directed by rules. The officials would be nominated by the local Government, 
and would be selected mainly for their capacity to represent the bigger spending 
departments. The Financial Secretary (or, in Madras and Bombay, the Mem- 
ber of Council who has charge of the Financial Department) would be chairman, 
with a casting vote. Most local Governments have proposed a procedure sub- 
stantially on these lines ; and the recent action of the Governments of Madras 
and Bengal in appointing Committees of their Councils to consider the budget 
informally has been received with general approval. 

x 6. On receipt of the Government of India's orders on its draft budget, the 
local Government would at once convene this Committee, place all the papers 
before it, and instruct it to revise part If of the schedule in such a manner as to 
bring the total estimates of expenditure down to the figure sanctioned by the 
Government of India. The proceedings of the Committee would be private and 
informal. Discussion' would be free, and the decisions would go by the vote 
of the majority. Where items were^ disputed, the officer representing the depart- 
ment concerned would be heard in their support, their urgency would be com- 
pared with items supported by other departments, and the Committee would 
then vote upon them on their merits. On occasion, the Committee might decide 
to insert in the budget a project which had not appeared in the original estimate ; 
and to this there appears to be no objection, if the scheme were one for which 
administrative sanction existed or which the local Government were prepared to 
support. On the conclusion of its work, the Committee would report the correc- 
tions in part II which it considered necessary, in order to bring the total budget 
expenditure within the figure sanctioned by the Government of India. After 
considering the Committee's proposals the local Government would revise its 
expenditure estimate?, make any alteration in the revenue estimates which the 
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progress of actuals might suggest, and report the figures which it^ decided to 
accept under both heads to the Government of India for incorporation in the 
Imperial budget, 

17. The third stage would begin with the presentation of the^ estimates 
as a whole to the Provincial Council. On receiving the second edition Of the 
estimates, as explained in the last paragraph, the Government of India would 
make no further changes on the expenditure side, unless, in the exercise of a 
power which they must always reserve, they found it necessary to direct a 
general reduction of expenditure in consequence of any exceptional strain on 
either the Imperial or the Provincial resources. But they would bring the 
Revenue figures up to date, give effect to any taxation proposals affecting the 
budget, and insert any special grants for the province which the Secretary of 
State might have sanctioned out of the Imperial surplus. They would then, in 
accordance with the present practice, compile the figures and incorporate them 
in the Imperial financial statement. An abstract of the figures, as thus settled, 
would be communicated to the local Government on the day when the Imperial 
budget is opened. The local Government would at once print up its budget, 
and call a meeting of its Provincial Council, when the budget would be formally 
presented by the official in charge, with a speech describing its general purport* 

18. The best method of conducting the consideration of the budget would 
be for the Council to sit as a Committee. This would allow of greater freedom 
erf debate, and it would permit the head of the p'rovince to leave the chair 
and to put one of the official members in charge. In committed, each head or 
group of heads would be taken up separately. The figures would be explained 
by the official member who represents the administrative department concerned. 
Any member would then be at liberty to move a resolution in the form of a 
recommendation to the local Government regarding any entry in the head or 

¥ roup under discussion, and the resolution would be debated and put to the vote, 
he opportunity would be taken by the official members to move any addition to 
the estimate of expenditure in consequence cf an Imperial grant, or any reduction 
in consequence of a specific direction from the Government of India to curtail 
expenditure. All resolutions carried by a majority of votes would be reported 
to the local Government ; but it would be entirely at the discretion of the local 
Government to accept any such resolution in whole or in part, or to reject it. 
In order to allow sufficient time to have the Provincial figures incorporated in the 
Imperial budget before the latter is prepared in its final form, it would be neces- 
sary to close the discussion in Council by a certain date. Rules would have to 
be framed for this purpose. 

19. The fourth stage' would commence as soon as the Council sitting hi 
Committee had finished with the budget. The local Government would then 
consider what alterations, if any, were to' be made as the result of the discussion. 
Without the Government of India’s sanction, it would not be competent to change 
the revenue figures or increase the total figure of expenditure as formerly settled 
by that Government But it might, if it so desired with reference to the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, vary the distribution of the expenditure in detail. The 
figures as finally altered would be telegraphed to the Government of India, and 
the final edition of the Provincial budget would then be compiled and printed. 
This would be presented by the member in charge at an adjourned meeting 
of the Council along with a report of the Committee’s proceedings. He would 
describe any changes that had been made in the figures, and explain why any 
resolutions of the Committee had not been accepted by the local Government. 
A debate would follow ; but no resolution or voting would be permitted, 

20. In the foregoing paragraphs an attempt is made to indicate a treatment 
of the budget which will maintain full power for the Government over Ways and’ 
means, while giving the Councils a reasonable share in the settlement of ekpen* 
diture. The Committee assume that the financial year will continue the same 
and that the Imperial budget will be finally passed before the Government of 
India moves to Simla. The Committee further take it for granted that the appeal 
of 'the Bombay Government for authority to settle its own budget, wlthoot review 
or sanction by the Supreme Government, will not be accepted. They Would very- 
Strongly dissent from any such change in our practice, for reasons which peed' 
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tiot be explained here. The Government of India subject to the Secretary of 
State must continue to exercise the final control over the revenue and expendi- 
ture in India, but under the revised procedure it may be foreseen (though the 
matter is not one fbr regret) that their control will be less minute, than it is at 
present. 

at. In regulating the new system 0 f dismission, one of the first points for con- 
sideration is the^ range of subjects on which resolutions and voting will He 
permitted. Sir Edward Baker, writing on the assumption that all amendments 
carried in Council would be binding upon the Government unless vetoed by the 
Viceroy, proposed, as has been mentioned above, to forbid the moving of amend- 
ments to the revenue figures and to certain heads of expenditure. Now that it has 
been decided that no recommendation will be binding upon the Government, the 
limits within which resolutions may be proposed can be very materially 
enlarged without running any risk of embarrassing the Government. It is 
clea ly imperative, however, On grounds of public policy, that certain items 
both of revenue and of expenditure should be excluded from debate ; and 
the Committee annex to their report two schedules showing what heads of the 
Imperial and provincial budgets they consider should be thus reserved. 
They desire to draw attention to the large number of items which they 
have left open to discussion, and the comparatively small number which 
they propose to exclude. The grounds for exclusion are various. Some items 
both of revenue and expenditure are fixed by law, and the proper method of 
proposing any alteration of them is the introduction of a bill. Most of the 
political heads are governed by treaties or engagements with Which the Councils 
have no concern ; the debt heads depend upon contracts which cannot be altered ; 
and military and ecclesiastical charges raise far-reaching questions of policy 
which it would be inexpedient to discuss and impossible to put to the vote. 
Finally it is obvious that the Imperial Council can only discuss with advantage 
the revenue and expenditure which is under the administration of the Government 
of India, while a Provincial Council must equally be restricted to items 
subject to the control of the local Government. In addition to these specific 
reservations, which the Committee have endeavoured to make as few as possible, 
it will be necessary to impose some further restrictions upon resol utions with the 
object of preserving the business character of the debate and of restricting it as 
far as possible, to the financial aspects of the budget. The discussion of the 
budget by heads is intended to deal with the settlement of the figures, and gener- 
alities having no direct bearing on this point should be ruled out as irrelevant at 
that stage, and relegated to the general debate. The Committee apprehend 
that there will be no difficulty in framing a rule which will give to the Chairman 
of the Council when sitting as a Committee a general power to enforce this 
necessary distinction. 

22. In conclusion, the Committee desire to point out that their proposals 
will have a marked tendency to promote decentralisation, while at the same time 
they will in no way relax the control Which is exercised by the Secretary of State 
over the expenditure of the revenues of* India, 

The 32nd September igo8, H. (Rl|LE RICHARDS. 

H. ADAMSON. 

J. O. MILLER. 

W. L. HARVEY. 

J. S.MESTONl 
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IMPERIAL COUNCIL. 


Revenue. 


Expenditure. 


Heads for debate. 


Head excluded from 
debater 


Heads for debate. 


H eads excluded from debate. 


I, Land Revenue^ 

II. Opium, 

III. Salt, 

V Excise. 

VI. Provincial Rates* 

IX* Forest. 

X. Registration* 

XII, Interest. 

XIII. Post Office. 

XIV. Telegraph, 

XV. Mint 

XYI-B. Jails. 

XVII. Police, 

XIX. Education; 

XX. Medical. 

XXL Scientific and other 
Minor Departments. 


XXII. Receipts in aid of Super- 
annuation. 


XXII I. Stationery and Printing. 


IV. Stamps. 


VII. Customs. 


VIII. Assessed Taxes, 


XL Tributes from 
Native Stales. 


I. Refunds and Drawback^. 
3 Land Revenue, 

4. Opium, 

5. Salt. 

6. Stamps, 

7. Excise. 

8. Provincial Rates. 


2. Assignments and Com- 
pensations, 


13. Interest on Debt. 


23. Ecclesiastical. 


25. Political, 


XV I- A. Courts of Law. 4 *! 9 Customs. 


27. Territorial and Political 
Pensions* 


XXX 1 L Army. 


XXXIII. Marine. 


XXXIV. Military Works 
All puiely Provincial 
revenue. 


XXIV Exchange. 


XXV. Miscellaneous. 


XXV L State Railways. 


XXVII, Guaranteed Companies* 


XXVIU. 'Subsidized Companies. 


XXIX. Irrigation Major Works] 


XXX. Minor Works and Navi- 
gation. 


XXXh Civil Works* 


10. Assessed Taxes, 
n. Forest* 

12. Registration. 

14. Interest on other Obligations. 

15. Post Office. 

I 16. Telegraph. 

17. Mint. 

18, General Admin istrationf* 
ig-A. Courts'of Lawt. 

19-B. Jails. 

20 Police, 

22, Education, 

24. Medical. 

26. Scientific and other Minor Departments 

28. Civil furlough and Absentee Allowances* 

29. Surperannuation Allowances and Pen- 
sions. 

30. Stationery and Printing, 

32. Miscellaneous. 

33. Famine Relief. 

34. Construction of Protective Railways. 

35. Crnstruction of Protective Irrigation j 
Works- 

36. Reduction or Avoidance of Debt. 

39. Guaranteed Companies. 

40. SubsidizeS Companies, 

41. Miscellaneous Railway Expenditure 

42. Irrigation Major Works— Working 
Expenses. 

43. Minor Works and Navigation. 

45. Civil Works. 

48. State Railways Capital Expenditure 
not charged to revenue. 

| 49. Irrigation Works , do. do. 


38. State RailwaysJ. 


42. Major Works : Interest 
on Debt. 


46. Army. 


46-A. Marine. 


47. Military Works 


47-A. Special Defences. 


All Statutory charges. 


All purely Provincial ex- 
penditure, 


... ■ , - | , ! 

? Mainly Court.fees and fines. 

t ^ charges, wmcn wni be excluded from debate, 

^ . ? ri ? 15 P wre ly wit& interest, sinking funds and annuities, 
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PROVINCIAL COUNCILS 


Revenue, 

Expenditure. 


Heads for debate. 

Heads excluded from 
debate. 

Heads for debate. 

t 

Heads excluded from debate. 

1. Land Revenue. 

III. Salt. 

V. Excise. 

IX. Forest. 

X. Registration. 

XII. Interest. 

XV1-B. Jails. 

XVII. Police. 

XVIII, Ports and Pilotage. 

XIX. Education, 

XX. Medical. 

XXI. Scientific and other Mi* * * § 
nor Departments. 

XXII. Receipts in aid of Super- 
annuation, etc. 

XXIII. Stationery and Printing, 

XXV, Miscellaneous. 

XXIX. Irrigation Major Works. 

XXX, Minor Works and Navi* 
gation. 

XXXI. Civil Works. 

* 

IV. Stamps. 

VI. P r 0 v incial 
Rates. 

VIII. Assessed Taxes. 

XVI»A. Courts of Law.* 

XXVI, State Railways. 

AH purely Imperial reve- 
nue.f 

1. Refunds and Diawbacks. 

3. Land Revenue. 

6. Stamps. 

7. Excise. 

8. Provincial Rates. 

10 Assessed Taxes. 

H. Forest, 

is. Registration, 

14. Interest on other Obligations, 

18. General Administration.^ 

19* A. Courts of Law.J 

ig*B. Jails. 

20. Police. 

21. Ports and Pilotage. 

2 2. Education. 

24, Medical. 

26. Scientific and other Minor Departments. 

29. Superannuation Allowances and Pen* 
sions 

30. Stationery and Printing. 

32. Miscellaneous. 

33. Famine Relief. 

36. Reduction or Avoidance of Debt, 

40. Subsidized Companies. 

41 Miscellaneous Railway expenditure. 

4a, Irrigation Major Works— Working 
Expenses. 

43. Minor Works and Navigation. 

44. Construction of Railways charged to 
Provincial revenues, 

45. Civil Works. 

. 

2. Assignments and Com- 
pensations. 

13. Interest on debt. 

25. Political. 

42. Major works : Interest 
on debt. 

All Statutory Charges. 

All purely Imperial expen- 
diture^ 


* Mainly Court*fees and fines. 

♦ Purdy Imperial heads of account are omitted from this list— 2.^ II, XI, XIII, XIV# etc 

I These heads include certain statutory chirgej, which will be excluded fron debate. 

§ Purdy Impend heads of account are omitted from this list— e,g„ 4,5, 9, 15, etc. 

G. C, B, P,# Simla.— No, C, WS H, D,*“22*9*o8,“"8o,"“H. A, W, 









No. 21 OF 1908. 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
HOME DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLIC. 


To 


The Right Honourable VISCOUNT MORLEY 

of BLACKBURN, O.M., 

His Majesty's Secretary of State for India* 


Simla , the 1st October igo 8 . 


My Lord, 

We h&ve the honour to address you on the subject of the constitutional 
reforms which were initiated more than two years ago by His Excellency 
the Viceroy in a minute reviewing the political situation in India. Lord Minto 
then pointed out how the growth of education, encouraged by British rule, had 
led to the rise of important classes claiming equality of citizenship, and aspiring 
to take a larger part in shaping the policy of the Government, and he appointed 
a Committee of his Council to consider the group of questions arising out of 
these novel conditions. From the discussions thus commenced there was deve- 
loped, by stages which we need not detail, the tentative project of reform outlined 
in the Home Department letter to local Governments, no. 2310-17, dated the 
24th August 1907. After receiving your approval in Council, that letter was laid 
before RaiKment and was published in England and India. The local Govern- 
ments to whom it w r as addressed were instructed to consult important bodies and 
individuals representative of various classes of the community before submitting 
Jheir own conclusions to the Government of India. These instructions have been 
carried out with great care and thoroughness. 

2. Reception of the scheme. — The provisional scheme thus submitted to the 
judgment of the Indian public comprised the creation of Imperial and Provincial 
Advisory Councils, the enlargement of the Legislative Councils, and more ample 
facilities for discussing the Imperial and Provincial Budgets. Every feature of 
our proposals has aroused keen interest, and has met with ample and outspoken 
criticism from the most intelligent members of Indian society, and the voluminous 
correspondence which we now enclose may be regarded as an adequate and 
exhaustive expression of the views of those who are qualified to pronounce an 
independent opinion on the weighty and intricate matters now under consideration. 
In a country where the separation of classes, castes, races, and communities, 
is so marked as in India, and little common national sentiment has as yet been 
evolved, the natural tendency is, as the Bombay Government have pointed out, 
for the advocates of each particular class or interest to consider how their own 
advantage can best be furthered, and to overlook the wider aspects of the sub- 
ject. This tendency comes out strongly in the non-official opinions forwarded by 
the local Governments. From the landholders, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, 
the scheme has met with a generally favourable reception. With very few 
exceptions, they either approve of the proposals regarding Advisory Councils or 
make suggestions which leave their principle untouched. They welcome the 
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separate representation of the landowning interest on the Legislative Councils, 
and many of them lay stress on the condition that the member elected to 
represent their class must himself belong to it. The Muhammadans point out that 
the reforms of 1892 paid ho regard to the diversity of the interests involved, and 
that territorial representation, in so far as it was then introduced, has placed a 
monopoly of voting power in the hands of the professional class.^ Most of them 
express their satisfaction with the scheme of Advisory Councils, and they are 
unanimous in their commendation of the proposal to assign special seats to Mu- 
hammadans on the Legislative Councils, though some of them urge that the 
measure of representation offered to them falls short of that which their numbers 
and influence entitle them to demand. On the other hand the leaders of the 
professional class regard the Advisory Councils as superfluous and illusory ; thev 
protest against class electorates for the Legislative Councils ; and they demand 
the formation of territorial constituencies on a scale which would render their 
own influence predominant. Comparatively few opinions have been received 
from the commercial and industrial classes. But all of them, -whether^ European 
or Indian, agree in complaining that their interests have received insufficient 
consideration and that they ought to have more members on the Imperial 
Legislative Council. 


3. The divergent opinions briefly summarised here bear striking testimony 
, . to the wisdom of Lord Lansdowne’s 

Despatch of 26th October 1802. . ... » - , 

Government m describing Indian society 
as “ essentially a congeries of widely separated classes, races and communi- 
ties, with divergences of interests and hereditary sentiment which for ages 
have precluded common action or local unanimity,” and in insisting that the 
representation of such a community could only be secured by assigning to each 
important class a member specially acquainted with its views. The conditions 
which existed then are shown by the present correspondence to continue still. 
Indeed, the advance in general education, that has taken place since i 892, has 
added to the complexity of the problem by bringing to the front classes which 
were then backward, and by making them more keenly conscious of their indi- 
vidual interests and more disposed to claim separate representation by means of 
Special electorates. In framing the greatly enlarged scheme of reform, which is 
explained below, we have given careful consideration to the views of all classes, 
and we desire to acknowledge the value of the opinions which have been submit- 
ted by the educated members of all communities who, though their number is 
relatively small, deservedly occupy a special position by reason of their intellectual 
attainments and the attention they have given to public questions. With these 
preliminary observations we pass to the consideration, in fuller detail, of the 
actual proposals upon which we now submit our final recommendations to His 
Majesty’s Government. 


AN IMPERIAL ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

4. Opinions on its composition . — The considerations by which we were influ- 
enced in proposing the creation of an Imperial Advisory Council are fully stated 
in paragraph 4 of our letter of 24th August 1907. The Council then suggested, 
was to consist of about sixty members, of whom twenty were to be Ruling Chiefs 
and the rest territorial magnates. The opinions of local Governments on the 
advantages of the scheme are divided. The views of the Madras Government are 
wholly adverse ; the Government of Bombay cordially agree with the principle 
involved, but demur to the combination of Chiefs and territorial magnates, and 
suggest an Advisory Council of Ruling Chiefs for consultation on questions affect- 
ing them alone ; the Lieutenant' Governors of Bengal and the United Provinces 
approve. The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab is opposed to a mixed Council, 
but thinks that a smaller Council of Princes to discuss matters of imperial and 
general importance might be of advantage, and suggests that to this Council 
there might be admitted a few men of wide reputation throughout India. The 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces takes substantially the* same 
'flew. The Lieutenant-Governors of Burma and of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
approve generally of the scheme. Most of the non-officials receive with enthusiasm 



the general principle of associating the people more directly with the Govern- 
ment, but there is no unanimity in regard to the means by which this end may 
be attained, and the leading features of the Government proposal are gener- 
ally condemned on various grounds. The main objections are that Ruling Chiefs 
will not sit with subjects of the British Government, who are necessarily of 
inferior status ; that they have no knowledge of the conditions of British 
India, and that they would for that reason be useless either for the purpose 
of advising the Government, or of diffusing information to the people. As 
regards territorial magnates, it is alleged that they are out of touch with the 
people, and that their interests are necessarily adverse to those of the great 
body of agriculturists. 

5 . Ct iticisms on the functions of the Council. — Apart from the qualifica- 
tions of its personnel the proposed Council is criticised on the grounds that it 
would have no legal recognition and no formal powers ; that the Government 
would be under no obligation to consult it or to be guided by its advice ; that 
its proceedings would be secret, and that Government would have discretion to 
publish or not to publish them as it thought fit ; and that the views of a nomi- 
nated Council would command no respect if they were in conflict with those of 
the elected members of the Legislative Council, while if the two bodies concur- 
red in opposing the Government the difficulties of the situation would be 
increased. The views of a number of Ruling Chiefs have been ascertained by 
letter and bv personal consultation, and several political officers have also been 
consulted. The majority of Ruling Chiefs are opposed to the formation of a 
Council on which Ruling Chiefs and territorial magnates would sit together. 
Nearly all the political officers are of the same opinion. 

6. Recommendations of the Government of India. — We have carefully con- 
sidered and discussed these criticisms. In view of the opposition of the Chiefs to a 
Council of mixed composition, and of the unfavourable reception which our proposal 
has met with in British India, we consider that the published scheme should not K 
be proceeded with at present. It is possible that in course of time the relations 
of- Native States to British India may become more intimate, and that common 
interests may arise which might with advantage be referred for discussion to a 
mixed Council, or to a Council consisting of two Chambers, one of Chiefs and 
the other of Notables. But in present conditions we are of opinion that an 
attempt to create a mixed Council in any form would result in failure. We think, 
however, that there should be an Imperial Council composed only of Ruling 
Chiefs. The scope of such a Council would necessarily be narrower than that 
of a mixed Council, but there are many questions of an Imperial character on 
which the advice of Ruling Chiefs would be of great value, and we are of opinion 
that the time has come when they should be invited to assist the Governor 
General in the guardianship of common and Imperial interests. 

7. Proposal for a Council of British Indian Notables. — The question then 
arises whether, in addition to a Council of Chiefs, there should be an Advisory 
Council composed exclusively of Notables of British India. As to this our view 
is that if an experiment is to be made in the direction of Advisory Councils, it 
should be made, in the first instance, by the institution of Provincial Advisory 
Councils on the lines indicated below, and that the question of an Imperial 
Council of Notables for British India only should not be entertained until the 
success of that experiment has been vindicated. It will always be open to the 
Viceroy to ask for the advice of members of Provincial Councils if he so 
desires. 

8 . The Council of Chiefs — Concerning the manner in which a Council of 
Chiefs should be called into existence we observe that legislation is not neces- 
sary and would not be appropriate ; we consider that the Council should bfe 
created in the exercise of the right of the Viceroy to choose his own advisers 
in respect of matters which are under his control as the head of the Government. 
This disposes of the various suggestions put forward in the papers as to local 
recognition, statutory powers, election of the whole or part of the Council, periodical 
meetings, right of initiative, power to block Government measures by the vote of 
a majority of a certain strength, public discussion, and so forth. It puts the 
scheme on its proper footing and leaves it to develop by the natural process 
of growth to which all successful political institutions are due. 
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9 Number and term of office , — Passing now to the questions of the 
number of the Council, the mode of appointment and the term of office, 
we recommend that it should be limited to such a number as is appropriate in 
view of the claims and traditions which have to be considered. We observe 
that the Imperial Privy Council proposed by Lord Lytton included only 12 
Chiefs, and that His Lordship said that he could not recommend a larger 
number “ without extending the honour to minors, or Chiefs of a rank too 
low for so high and honourable an office, or to Chiefs not wholly fitted 
for the dignity of Councillors.” Eventually only eight Chiefs were given 
the title of Councillor of the Empress. As the Council should, in our opinion, be 
appointed by the Viceroy, it follows that neither hereditary tenure nor election 
would be admissible. The members would hold office during the Viceroy's 
pleasure, and it would be at his discretion to consult any of them, individually 
or collectively, as he might think fit from time to time. 

10. Subjects for discussion — There is abundant evidence in the opinions that 
have come before us of the existence of a strong feeling that the Council ought to 
be given some power of initiative, and that their discussions should not be strictly 
limited to matters formally referred to them. This view appears to us natural and 
reasonable, and we recommend that any member should have power at any time 
to ask that a question be referred to the Council. It would of course be 
entirely in the discretion of the Viceroy to grant such a request. We do 
not, however, think it desirable in announcing the creation of the Council to 
enumerate by way of catalogue the subjects to be referred to it. Such an 
enumeration would, on the one hand, tend to limit consultation, while on the other 
it might lead to the Council being overburdened at starting with a list of subjects, 
some of which did not call for immediate consideration. We have little doubt 
that questions will arise from time to time the disposal of which will be materially 
facilitated by the deliberations of such a Council as we contemplate. We 
do not think it advisable to define the scope of consultation more precisely, 
and for the present, at any rate, we w'ould leave the whole matter to the unfet- 
tered discretion of the Viceroy, 

11. Meetings and -procedure . — For much the same reasons it does not 
appear to us to be necessary, until further experience has been gained of the actual 
working of the Council, to determine whether it should meet periodically, and, if 
so, at what intervals. That will obviously depend partly upon the amount of 
business to be brought before the Council, and partly on the question whether 
the nature of the business is such as to call for personal and collective discus* 
sion, or whether it can more conveniently be dealt with by means of correspon- 
dence. It is true that the opinions on the subject, both those of the Chiefs and 
those sent up by local Governments, are in general agreement that the Council 
should meet once a year at least. It has, however, been pointed out by several 
critics that the expense of assembling the Council would be considerable, and could 
not fairly be charged either on the taxpayers of British India or on those of the 
Native States. We observe, moreover, that some of the more important Chiefs 
dislike the idea of collective consultation, that they hint at difficulties of precedence 
among themselves, and that they evidently consider free discussion to be only pos- 
sible among equals. These Chiefs express a preference for consultation by letter, or 
for the appointment of certain Chiefs to offer advice when they think it necessary. 
They do not wish to be invited to attend meetings, both for the personal reasons 
already suggested, and because of the expense and inconvenience and the interrup- 
tion of their regular administrative work. It appears to us that there is 
much force in these objections. We believe, however, that they might be got 
over by holding a meeting in the first instance for the purpose of inaugurating the 
Council, and of giving opportunity for an informal interchange of views, and then 
conducting the business of the Council by means of correspondence, unless some 
occasion should render it desirable to call together the entire body. In our opinion 
the proceedings of the Council when invited to assemble for collective consultation 
should ordinarily be confidential ; but it would rest with the Viceroy after consulta- 
tion with the Council to cause a statement of the subjects discussed and the 
decisions arrived at to be published. 
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PROVINCIAL ADVISORY COUNCILS. 


12. The Government of India's original proposal . — In our letter of the 24th 
August 1907, we suggested that the various Provincial Governments should, 
when the local conditions admit, be furnished with a selected body of 
advisers, whom the)' would consult upon all measures of importance affecting 
the populations committed to their charge. These Provincial Councils were to 
be of smaller size than the Imperial Council then contemplated, but their 
membership was to be large enough to embrace all interests of sufficient import- 
ance to claim representation on such a body. The greater and smaller land- 
holders, industry, commerce, capital, and the professional classes were to be 
included in the Council ; and it was observed that the association of non-official 
Europeans, standing for these important interests, with the natural leaders of 
Indian society in common consultation on matters of public importance would 
tend to promote a better understanding, and to clear away on both sides injurious 
prejudices and misconceptions. Each local Government was to be at liberty 
to consult its Advisory Council, cither individually or collectively, in regard to 
any provincial question. 

13. Views of local Governments . — The replies of local Governments are 
not unanimous, but on the whole they are in favour of the proposal. The 
Government of Bombay approve of the general idea, but consider that the 
practical success of the Council must depend on the personal weight and 
influence of ics members, each of whom should, as far as possible, represent 
some important class or interest. Their number should not exceed 20 ; all 
should be nominated for three years ; and the Council should elect its own 
President in the absence of the Governor. A separate Council of not more 
than five members should be appointed for Sind. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal proposes a Council of about 30 members representing large and 
small landholders, Feudatory Chiefs, European and Indian Commerce, tea and 
indigo, the professions, the University, the district boards and the municipal- 
ities. The Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces suggests that the Council 
should consist of 35 nominated members, including representatives of the province 
on the Imperial Council, and four elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Council, the balance being made up by representatives of land, industry, com- 
merce, the planting community, the professional classes, and educational and 
religious interests. The Council should be free to choose its own President 
and Secretary, and should conduct its deliberations in the absence of any Govern- 
ment official. The Lieutenant-Governor of Burma approves of the scheme as a 
general measure of policy, but considers that the province is not yet ripe for 
such a measure. The Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam thinks 
it doubtful whether a Provincial Advisory Council could be easily got together 
owing to the expense and labour of attending meetings He suggests a 
Council composed of the members of the Legislative Council and repre- 
sentatives of other interests, including members elected by the District Advisory 
Councils which he thinks should be formed. The Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab dwells on the difficulty of finding suitable men for an Advisory Council 
and a Legislative Council and observes that if, for the sake of uniformity, it is 
necessary to have an Advisory Council in the Punjab, its number should be the 
smallest compatible with adequate representation of the main creeds, classes 
and interests. He considers that five or at the most seven Councillors would be 
sufficient. The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces proposes a Council 
of 25, comprising 8 members elected by district boards and large municipalities, 
6 members nominated to represent the commercial classes and minorities, and 1 1 
official members. The Madras Government criticise the published scheme on the 
grounds stated at length in their letter of 13th March, and, instead of creating a 
Provincial Advisory Council, propose to consult the non-official members of their 
Legislative Council informally when they require advice. In regard to the 
question whether the proceedings of the Council should be strictly private and 
confidential, or whether some provision should be made for public conferences, 
we find few definite expressions of the opinion of local Governments. The 
Governments of Eastern Bengal and the United Provinces appear to contemplate 
giving a certain amount of publicity to the proceedings of the comparatively large 
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Councils which they propose, and the Government of Bombay, though they 
propose a relatively small Council, do not suggest that its proceedings should 
necessarily be confidential. On the other hand, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal advises that the proceedings should be ** informal, private, and confiden- 
tial,” while for the Punjab a small confidential Council is proposed. 

14. Views of other persons . — The opinions before us from other persons arc 
beyond doubt in favour of the creation of some form of Provincial Advisory 
Council, in order to bring the people more closely into touch with local Govern- 
ments. There is, however, considerable diversity of opinion as to the size and 
constitution of the proposed Council. Suggestions vary from a small Council 
of not less than 10 representing land, commerce, the professions, and retired 
officials, to larger bodies of 50, 60 or 80 members partly elected and partly 
nominated. Generally speaking, the tendency of the professional middle class 
is to propose a rather large statutory Council, wholly or partly elected so 
as to represent a variety of interests, holding public sittings at regular inter- 
vals, and exercising extensive legal powers which would include an unlimited 
initiative, power to ask questions and to call for information and papers, and 
an absolute or suspensory vote on Government proposals. The landholders are 
mainly concerned with securing adequate or preponderant representation for 
themselves, but many of them make much the same proposals as the professional 
class. The Maharaja of Benares puts forward the suggestion, which has been 
adopted by the United Provinces Government, that the Council should have its 
own President and Secretary; Sir Faiyaz Ali Khan proposes an elected Council ; 
the Raja of Malabar pleads for legal recognition, periodical meetings, public 
discussion, and election of members. The British Indian Association advocate 
district representation, power of initiating questions, and publication of opinions. 
The Muhammadan opinions are almost unanimous in desiring a Council, but 
differ as to its composition. Some ask for large Councils on which each 
district would have a representative; others propose smaller bodies with 35 
or 30 members. Several writers suggest that religious interests should be 
specially represented. Among the Muhammadans of the Punjab the best opinion 
accepts a small Council of six or seven members as appropriate. 

15. Final recommendations of Government of India . — The demand for 
Advisory Councils of large size, and for opportunities of public debate, appears to 
us to have its origin mainly in the feeling, which has been generally expressed, that 
there ought to be greater facilities for the discussion of public measures than now 
exist. We recognise the force of this claim, but we think that it should be met 
rather by extending the powers of the existing Legislative Councils than by setting 
up large rival Councils which must to some extent conflict with them. In the 
recommendations which we shall presently submit to Your Lordship in regard to 
the Legislative Councils we have suggested the removal of the restrictions which 
now prevent debate on matters which are not before the Council in the form of 
legislation, and we believe that this change should satisfy those who ask for large 
Advisory Councils for the reason given above. But the question remains whether 
it would not be of advantage for the Head of a local Government to have a small 
body of Councillors to whom he could turn for advice before his policy was definitely 
shaped, or whom he could use as a channel of communication with the public in 
matters which could not conveniently be brought before the Legislative Council. 
Beyond doubt the bulk of opinion is in favour of the formation of sitne consultative 
body, and we recommend that Advisory Councils of the character indicated above 
should be constituted in those Provinces in which the Head of the Government is 
of opinion that they would be of service. Conditions vary, and we would not com- 
pel any local Government to make what, after all, can only be an experiment, un- 
less local conditions were held to warrant it. But we believe that such Councils, 
if wisely directed, might become of marked value in some provinces. They 
would provide a means of obtaining advice both on proposals for legislation and 
on administrative questions, and of conveying information as to the intentions and 
motives of Government, and further they would be a visible sign of the desire of 
*the Government to take the best minds in the province into their confidence. 
#t*is, however, in our opinion, essential that such Councils should be limited in size 
and that the-decision as to their numbers should rest with the Government of India. 
The reason for this is plain ; the effect of any departure from the standard model 
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would not be confined to a single province, but would inevitably affect the adminis- 
tration of other provinces and of India as a whole. The appointment of members 
would naturally rest with the local Government, and in our judgment the cri- 
terion _ of membership should be distinction of some kind, whether arising 
from intellectual capacity, personal influence, or representative position. It 
follows from the fact that the Councils are to be advisory bodies only, 
that no legislation is required for their creation. We do not propose to 
attempt any formal enumeration of the subjects with which such Councils 
should deal. We think it sufficient to say that the Council should consider 
matters referred to it by the head of the Government, but that any member 
should have power at any time to ask that a question be referred to the Council. 
It would of course be entirely in the discretion of the head of the Government to 
decline to refer a particular question to the Council. We are of opinion that a 
record should in all cases be kept of the subjects discussed and of -the conclusions 
arrived at, and that it should rest with the head of the Government to determine 
in consultation with the Council whether and in what form a statement of the 
views of the Council should be published. 

THE IMPERIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

1 6. The history of the various stages by which the Imperial Legislative 
Council has developed into its present form is given in Sir Courtenay llbert’s 
Governnunt of India and need not be repeated here. Under the law and rules 
at present in force the Council stands thus 

Ex :-officto. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (or of the Punjab when 
the Council assembles in Simla), the Commander-in-Chief 
and the members of the Executive Council ... ... 8 

Additional. 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 6 to be officials ; the 

non .-officials to be nominated with refeience to legislative 
business or to represent interests ... ... 1 1 

B. — Elected members— ... ... ... ... 5 

{a) by the Legislative Councils of Madras, Bombay, 

Bengal and the United Provinces ... 4 

{b) by the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce ... 1 

Total ... 2^ 

or, including His Excellency the Viceroy ... ... 25 

17. In our letter of .24th August 1907 we suggested that effect might be 
given to the principle of the representation of classes and interests by means of a 
Council constituted in the following manner : — 

Ex-officio. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (or of the Punjab when 
the Council assembles in Simla), the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the jjnembers of Executive Council ... ... 8 

* Additional. 

A.-— Nominated members; not more than 20 to be officials; 
of the non-officials, one to be a Ruling Chief ; four to 
represent minorities or special interests, not less than two 
bei ng M uhammadans ; and two, when necessary, to be 
experts" nominated for special purposes ... ... 27 

B < «_Elected members— ... ... ... ... 18 

(a) by the Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta and 

Bombay ... ... ... ... 2 

(b) by the non-official members pf the Provincial 

Councils of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and Burma ... ... ... 7 

(<j) by the nobles and the great landowners of 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, the United Provinces, the Punjab, and 
the Central Provinces ... *.. 7 

(< 2 ) by Muhammadans ... ... ... 2 

Total ... 53 

or, including His Excellency the Viceroy ... ... 54 
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18. Principle of representation .— - W e have carefully considered the proposals 
of local Governments on the subject and the large body of non-official opinions 
submitted. In our judgment these papers bear out to the fullest extent the con- 
clusion that representation by classes and interests is the only practicable method 
of embodying the elective principle in the constitution of the Indian Legislative 
Councils. A great array of authorities may be cited in support of this opinion. 
Twenty years ago, in the course of the discussions leading up to the report 
of Sir George Chesney’s Committee, Mr. (now Lord) MacDonnell, then Home 
Secretary to Lord Dufferin’s Government, said in a note which was forwarded to 
the India Office : “ The process of modifying the existing constitution of the 

Councils should proceed on a clear recognition and firm grasp of the fact that 
India is a congeries of races, nationalities, and creeds, widely differing inter se 
in a variety of ways.” On the same occasion Sir George Chesney expressed 
similar views, and Sir Charles Aitchison observed that “ the division of the people 
into creeds, castes, and sects with varying and conflicting interests ” rendered 
representation in the European sense an obvious impossibility. A passage in 
Lord Dufferin’s Minute annexed to the Government of India’s Despatch of the 
6th November 1888 describes the population of India as “ composed of a large 
number of distinct nationalities, professing various religions, practising diverse 
rites, speaking different languages, while many of them are still further separated 
from one another by discordant prejudices, by conflicting social usages, and even 
antagonistic material interests.” This opinion is not confined to Englishmen, but 
is shared by competent Indian observers at the present day. In a recent address to 
a modern political association on the duty of patriotic Indians, His Highness the 
Aga Khan has given emphatic expression to similar sentiments. “ In India, ” 
he says, “ no such union as is essential to the creation of a strong, independent, 
homogeneous state is possible without centuries of consolidation. Even if we 
assume that the forces tending to unification are quickened by the machinery of 
modern civilisation, generations must pass before India is a nation. In very truth 
we can detect no signs of the advent of that unity which is the first essential to 
the creation of a modern State.” 

19, These views receive striking independent confirmation from the 
debates in Parliament on the Indian Councils Bill which became law in 1892. 
In the Upper House Lord Ripon referred to the extreme difficulty of “selecting 
men who represented the various classes of the community, and the various sec- 
tions of opinion, as well as the various localities of India Lord Kimberley said — 
“the notion of a Parliamentary representation of so vast a country — almost as 
large as Europe- — containing so large a number of different races is one of the 
wildest imaginations that ever entered the minds of men.” He went on to empha- 
sise the necessity of ascertaining the feelings of “a most important body the 

Muhammadans of India. If you were to be guided entirely by the Hindu popular 
opinion you would find yourself in great difficulty.” Lord Northbrook considered 
that provision should be made “ for the representation of different classes of 
people— people of different races and different religions.” In a later stage of the 
discussion Lord Kimberley agreed with Lord Northbrook, and observed — “ It 
has been found in this country not very easy to protect the interests of minorities 
by any contrivance that, can be devised; but there must be found some mode in 
India of seeing that minorities such as the important body of Muhammadans, 
who are frequently in a minority in parts of that country, are fully represented.” 
In the House of Commons the weightiest utterance was that of Mr. Gladstone, 
who referred to the difficulty of introducing the elective principle “ in an Asiatic 
country like India with its ancient civilisation, with institutions so peculiar, 
with such diversities of races, religions and pursuits ” He also drew attention to 
“ the danger of having persons who represent particular cliques of classes or 
interests, and who may claim the honour of representing the people of India,” 
thus anticipating the observation, now made by the Bombay Government, that 
“ the educated classes, although a very small minority, appear to claim to represent 
the interests of all sections of the people, and are inclined to oppose any 
measures which appear likely to lessen their influence.” Mr. Samuel Smith spoke 
of “ the endless shades of caste, race, and religion in India ” ; Sir William 
Plowden and Sir Richard Temple followed in the same strain ; and the latter 
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observed that “ in fixing the ratio of members, the interests to be represented, and 
the classes which constitute the bulk of the people, ought to be the determining 
factors rather than the population.” 

20. To the principle thus affirmed by both Houses of Parliament Lord 
Lansdowne’s Government endeavoured to give as wide a scope, as was then pos- 
sible, in the regulations framed by them for the constitution of the Provincial 
Legislative Councils. In the letters addressed by them to local Governments on 
the 15th August 1892, they enumerated the interests which seemed to be of 
sufficient importance to require representation, and indicated the manner in 
which the seats to be filled by recommendation should be allotted so as to 
secure the object in view. The question of the direct representation of those 
interests on the Imperial Legislative Council did not at that time arise, as it was 
believed that the non-official members of the Provincial Legislative Councils, as 
reconstituted under the regulations then about to be made, would form a suffi- 
ciently wide electorate for the Supreme Council. This electorate, however, 
while it has worked advantageously in the case of one class, can hardly be said 
to have afforded proportionate representation to the other interests concerned. 
Of the non-official members elected to the Imperial Council since 189'?, 45 per 
cent, have belonged to the professional middle class ; the landholders have 
obtained 27 per cent, of the seats, and the Muhammadans only 12 per cent. ; 
while the Indian mercantile community, a large and increasingly important body, 
have had no representative at all. The advance of English education, and the 
demand of influential classes and interests for representation on a more ample 
scale, now render it necessary to examine the whole subject in the light of the 
experience of the last fifteen years, and to treat it on more liberal and compre- 
hensive lines than we have hitherto been able to follow. With the enlargement 
of the Imperial Council it ceases to be possible to rely exclusively upon a single 
source of recruitment. New constituencies must be formed, and in framing them 
we have to consider what sections of the population can properly claim represent- 
ation for British India as a whole. With due regard for the limitations of a 
purely numerical test, we would refer to the following statistics of communities, 
interests, and adult male persons wh6 can read and write, as indicating in a 
general way the main factors which enter into the problem. The figures are 
taken from the Census of 1901 and relate to British India only. 


Hindus ... 

Communities. 

tit Iff 

• • • 

Number. 

158,601,000 

Per cent 

68 

Muhammadans 

• * • 

• • • 

53 , 804,000 

23 

Buddhists 

• • 4 ft M« 

• mm 

9,411,000 

4 

Christians 

Itt ••• 

mmm 

1,904,000 

•81 

Sikhs »•» **« 

• •• *»« 

mmm 

1,574,000 

•67 

Jams ••• 


— 

479,000 

•20 

Agriculture 

Interests. 

* • « ••• 


1 55 ^ 78,000 

6y 1 

Commerce and Industry 


mmm 

38,302,000 

16-5 

Professions 

»«• 

• mm 

3,871,000 

i*6 

Literate in English 

Adult Males. 

»•« 

mmm 

625,000 

1 

Literate in Vernacular 

• • • 

■ * . 

8,616,000 

14 
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ai. Starting from these data, and bearing in mind the principles laid down 
by Parliament in 1892 for the guidance of Lord Lansdowne’s Government, we 
propose that the Imperial Legislative Council should be constituted as follows ; — 

A* Ex-officio members ... ... ... **. 8 

B. Officials representing provinces ... ... ... ... 8 

C. Nominated members; not more than 15 to be officials; the non- 

officials to be representatives of minorities or special interests, or 
experts ... ... ... *•» ... 1 S 

*D. Elected members— ... ... .*« ... 28 

f [a) By the Provincial Legislative Councils and by the Advisory 

Council of the Central Provinces ... ... 12 

(b) By the landholders of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal 

and Assam, the United Provinces* the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces ... ... ... ... ... 7 

(c) By Muhammadans of Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 

the United Provinces, the Punjab and (alternately) Madras 
and Bombay ... ... ... ... ... 5 

(d) By Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta and Bombay ... 2 

fp 

{(<?) By representatives of Indian commerce ... ... 2 

Total ... 62 

or, including His Excellency the Viceroy ... ... 63 

The Council, when assembled in full strength, would be composed (exclud- 
ing the Viceroy) of 31 officials and the same number of non-officials, so 
that His Excellency would only be called upon to vote in the event of the 
Council being equally divided. Our reasons for the constitution which we propose 
are stated in detail in the following paragraphs. 

22. Enlargement of the Council .-*- In our letter of 24th August 1907 we 
suggested that the size of the Council should be more than doubled Among 
local Governments, Bengal, the United Provinces, and Burma approve of the 
proposal and make suggestions tending to raise the number still further. The 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces is alarmed at the demand for 
additional official members, and throws out the suggestion that their number 
might be reduced by giving each official vote a double value. Most of the 
opinions forwarded favour enlargement, and a number of persons either propose 
a number in excess of 54, or make suggestions tor the representation of particular 
interests which necessarily involve an expansion of the Council beyond that limit. 
We are impressed with the unanimity of the feeling in favour of a large Council, 
and we consider that the rise in the standard of general intelligence, and the 
universal desire for a greater share in the management of public business, render 
an increase inevitable and desirable. In view of the various classes and interests 
which claim representation, we find it impossible to propose a smaller number 
than 62 or, including His Excellency the Viceroy, 63. 

23. Power to create an official majority . — The principle of an official 
majority was accepted by His Majesty’s Government in the correspondence 
which took place last year, and was embodied, with their authority, in our letter 
of 24th August 1907. We can discover nothing in the present correspondence 
that would justify us in proposing its surtender. It is obvious that under existing 
constitutional conditions the Government cannot resign ; it must be able to settle 
the budget and procure supplies for the service of the country ; and it cannot 
divest itself of the power to give effect by legislation to the decisions of His 
Majesty’s Government. Those non-officials who approach the subject from its 

» Some of these may at , , first ^ b ° nominated, pending the formation of suitable electorates, 

nut the intention is that all should eventually be elected, so far as may be practicable. 

f Legislative Councils of Madras 2, Bombay 2, Bengal 2, Ijnited Provinces 2, Puniab i Burma * 
Eastern Bengal and Assam l, and Provincial Advisory Council of Central Provinces i . J * * 

t To be nominated by the Governor-General, in consultation with local Governments, until a method 
of election can be devised. * 1 



practical side clearly realise the anomaly of the Executive Government being 
placed in a permanent minority. In the scheme submitted to us by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale, who may be taken to represent the better informed section of 
Indian, publicists, he carefully guards himself against any such idea. On the 
Councils outlined by him the Government is “ assured of a standing majority 
behind it ” and the head of the Government is further vested with a general 
veto. He asks only for “ a minority — but a respectable minority ” of non- 
official members In all provinces the opinions which carry most weight, owing 
to the position of the writers or their experience as members of a Legislative 
Council, proceed on similar lines ; though the strength of the official majorities 
proposed by them differs slightly, and some suggest that official votes should 
have a double value, or that the official proposals should prevail and that no cogni- 
zance should be taken of the votes. We gladly recognise the moderation and good 
sense by which these views are inspired. At the same time, in order to avoid the 
inconvenience and waste of power involved in taking a number of officers away 
from their ordinary work merely for the purpose of voting on the Government 
side, we would reduce the official majority to the narrowest limits. Our 
scheme provides (excluding His Excellency the Viceroy) for 31 official mem- 
bers, — 8 ex-officio, 8 representing provinces, and 15 appointed from among those 
officials at the headquarters of Government whose services can be made available 
without undue interruption of their ordinary duties. In the event of the Council 
being equally divided so that 31 officials were on one side and 31 non-officials 
on the other, the Viceroy’s vote would turn the scale. 

24. Ordinary constitution of the Council . — We have stated in the last para- 
graph our reasons for deeming it essential to retain the power of procuring, in the 
last resort, the support of a majority of officials in our Legislative Councils. 
Subject to this essential condition, we are prepared, in the Councils as 
constituted for ordinary purposes, to make a far larger concession than has as yet 
been suggested and to dispens e with an offi cial majority. We have every hope 
that the confidence we are wHTing to place in the intelligence and public spirit 
of the non-official members will be justified, and that increased responsibility will 
bring with it the requisite forbearance. We believe that on all ordinary occasions 
the Government may reckon with practical certainty upon securing sufficient 
non-official support to enable them to carry on the work of legislation with a 
Council containing less than the full quota of official members, and we are willing 
to give this system a fair trial. Our specification of the Council has been 
framed accordingly. The provision that of the nominated members not more 
than 15 shall be officials will enable us to dispense with an official majority 
ioroi dinary purposes, and. we anticipate that it will hardly ever be necessary to 
etppoint so large a number of officials as would secure an absolute official major- 
ity. In short, we propose to work normally with a minority, but to reserve 
power in the last resort to transform it into a majority. 

25. Omission of the Ruling Chief . — The inclusion of a Ruling Chief in the 
Imperial Legislative Council proposed last year is objected to by a large number of 
persons on the ground that it is anomalous that an outsider should take part in 
making laws by which neither he nor his subjects will be affected, and that in 
most cases a Chief can know very little about the subjects with which British 
Indian legislation is concerned. We have considered these arguments, and we 
recommend that a Ruling Chief sho uld not form an obligatory eJgjnent of the 
Council. When there happen to Se special* reasons for appointing one, it will 
always be open to His Excellency to appoint him to one of the seats reserved 
for nomination, where he might at the same time serve the purpose of represent- 
ing a minority such as the Muhammadan or the Sikh community. 

a 6 . Representation of the professional middle class . — Our proposal to 
assign seven seats to the non-official members of the Provincial Councils of 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, and Burma is accepted by all local Governments except the Punjab, 
which observes that as the number of non-official members on its Provincial 
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Council will probably remain small, “ it would be difficult, though not of course 
impossible, to concede to them the right of electing a member for the Imperial 
Council. ” This portion of the published scheme has, however, been attacked 
on the ground that it gives to the professional middle class only three more 
seats (corresponding to the three additional provinces to be represented) than 
they now possess. Several suggestions are made for increasing the number by 
assigning two or more members to each of the Provincial Councils. We have 
considered these proposals, but we find it impossible to give each of the seven 
Provincial Councils as many as two members without raising the total strength of 
the Imperial Council to an extent that would be inconvenient. We recommend, 
therefore, that the four provinces which will have comparatively large Provincial 
Councils, namely Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces, should 
be allowed to elect two members, the three provinces with smaller Councils, 
namely the Punjab, Eastern Bengal and Assam, and Burma getting only one 
member each. This would raise the number of members elected by Provincial 
Legislative Councils from seven to eleven, which seems a fair allotment so 
far as the provinces with Councils are concerned. The case of the Central 
Provinces has also to be considered. There is at present no Legislative 
Council in those Provinces, and there are difficulties in forming any kind of_ suit- 
able electorate. For the present, therefore, we think that some use may legitima- 
tely be made of the Advisory Council, and we consider that the representative 
might b e no minated by the Chief Commissioner in consultation with that Council. 
This is perhaps not a very great advance, but it represents a somewhat nearer 
approach to election than nomination pure and simple, which appears to be the 
only practicable alternative. 

27. Rep resent ation of landholders . — The proposal made in our letter of SAth 

August 1907 that the nobles and great landowners of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
l£ 5 sterff“B engal and Assam, the United Provinces, the Punjab, and the Central 
Provinces should be represented by seven members, is generally approved by 
the local Governments, and has been well received by the landholders themselves, 
and we consider that it gives sufficient representation to the landed interest. 
The question, however, of the manper in which the members -are to be selected 
is a difficult one, and there is little uniformity in the answers. The Governments 
of Madras and Bengal propose to form electorates based upon income from 
landr* The United Provinces has a scheme for election proper irT* 7 £gra, and 
another for election by associations in Oudh. The Government of Bombay 
make no suggestion as to the manner in which the representative of the Bombay 
landowners on the Imperial Council should be selected. The Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Central Provinces thinks that the formation of an electorate is 
impossible, and puts forward a scheme for election by Durbaris combined with 
nomination. The Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam proposes 
election by an association, and the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab is in 
favour of nomination. Among these conflicting opinions it is impossible for us, 
with the materials available, to make any definite proposal which would admit 
of general application, nor is it probable that any uniform system would be 
feasible throughout India. “*“* 

28. We may, however, discuss, as briefly as possible, the various suggestions 
that . have been made. Of the proposals put forward in our published letter 
election by the landholding members of the Provincial Councils is rightly 
objected to on the ground that the electors, numbering from two to four only, 
would be likely to differ' over the selection of the candidates. Election 
by a constituency comprising all landholders who pav a certain amount of 
land revenue, or derive a certain income from land, is’ approved in principle 
by most people, though t,ber§ is some difference of opinion as to the 
exa6t w ^ i tfhis which should confer the franchise. But doubts are expressed by 
some Governments and several landholders as to the possibility of working such an 
electorate over an area so large as an entire province, and the question is one that 
can only be settled by actual experiment . If the landholders themselves take a 
real interest in the matter, and are anxious to demonstrate their fitness to exercise 
the privilege of voting, provinces will compete with each other in devising methods 
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of election and the best system will in the long run prevail. Meanwhile 
We may point out that the ^success of the Calcutta University in organizing 
the election of Fellows by* a large number of graduates scattered all over 
India furnishes some ground for believing that the difficulties anticipated will 
not be found insuperable. 

29. Where regular electorates cannot be formed, the simplest and most con- 
venient method of selecting members would be to recognise election by associations. 
1 his practice has precedent in its favour. It was mentioned with approval in 
the Parliamentary debates on the Act of 1892, and in one form or another it 
appears in all of the existing regulations. There are, however, certain possibilities 
connected with it which may become more serious if the expansion of the 
Councils and the enlargement of their powers should stimulate the electioneering 
spirit in India. If election by associations is admitted as the standard 
means of giving representation to classes, it seems probable that rival 
associations may claim recognition, and that it may be difficult to decide 
between them. There is also the danger that an association may be captured 
by a small ring of politicians ; that its original character may be trans- 
formed by changing the conditions of membership or by manipulating 
admissions ; or again that the whole organization may exist, as the Hon’ble 
Malik Umar Haiyat Khan has suggested, “more on paper than in practice.” 
Lastly, where parties are formed within an association, with the result that 
the validity of an election is disputed and each party charges the other with 
fraud, it is obvious that the Government would find some difficulty in deter- 
mining which of two rival candidates should be held to have been elected. 
For these reasons we consider that the recognition of associations as electoral 
agencies should be regarded as a provisional arrangement, to be maintained only 
until the interests which they purport to represent demand the formation 
of a regular electorate, and succeed in satisfying the Government that this 
step in advance is practicable. Where there are no representative associations, 
and electorates cannot be formed, the only possible alternative is to have 
recourse to, nomination until the community have developed sufficiently to 
be fit for a more independent system. In applying each of these methods 
regard would be had to local conditions. For instance in the United Provinces 
the claim of the British Indian Association, which represents the Oudh 
Talukdars, to elect a member deserves special consideration ; but the principle 
to be borne in mind is that election by the wishes of the people is the ultimate 
object to be secured, whatever may be the actual machinery adopted for giving 
effect to it. We are in agreement with most of the landholders who have 
discussed the subject in considering it essential that in all cases the candidat es 
for election should themselves be members of the electorate. 

In framing these proposals we have not lost sight of the fact that the 
interests of landlords and tenants are by no means identical ; that our electorates 
will consist mainly, if not exclusively, of the former class, and that no means can 
at present be devised of giving the great body of tenants direct representation 
on the Legislative Councils. Their interests, however, are in no danger of 
being overlooked. In the debate in the House of Lords on the 6th March 1890 
both Lord Ripon and Lord Kimberley poifited out that when the Bengal 
Tenancy Act was under discussion in Lord Dufferin’s Council “ the only repre- 
sentative of the ryots was the Government.” Among the official members of 
the Legislative Councils there will always be some experts in Indian land 
questions, who will be qualified to represent the views of the cultivators. 

30. Representation of Muhammadans . — All local Governments approve of 

‘il representation of Muhammadans which were made 

1907. These proposals are, as a rule, adversely 
who* regard them as an attempt to set one religion 

_ to create a counterpoise to the influence of the 

educated middle class. SornT^HIndus, however,* recognise the expediency of 
giving special representation to the Muhammadan community, and the j^ombay 
Presidency AsfiQW&J&n, while they object strongly to the creation of a special 
Muhammadan electorate, make provision in their scheme of a Council tor the 


the proposals for the specif 


criticisec 


lindus, 


against the other, and thus 



election of two members by the Muhammadan community. Notwithstanding 
their formal protest against the principle of religious representation, the associa- 
tion doubtless realise that the Indian Muhammadans are much more than a 
religious body. They form, in fact, an absolutely separate community, distinct 
by marriage, food, and custom, and claiming in many cases to belong to a 
different race from the Hindus. 

The first question is how many seats should be allotted to the Muhammadan 
community. After carefully considering the demands of the Muhammadans 
themselves and the views expressed by the Hindus, we think that the claims of 
the former will be adequately met if four elective seats are assigned to them, and 
provision is made for a fifth seat being filled by nomination until suitable machin- 
ery for election can be devised. The four elective seats should be permanently 
assigned to the four provinces which have the larges ^ Muhammadan _ population, 
namely, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, the Punjab, and the United Provin- 
ces. The fifth seat should be given alternately to Bombay and Madras, where 
the Muhammadan population is smaller, and for this it will be necessary to have 
recourse to nomination until satisfactory electorates can be formed. 

The question of a Muhammadan electorate p'esents much the same difficul- 
ties as the formation of a landholding electorate. In most provinces t he Mu ham- 
m ad ans are in favour of election and regard nomination as an inferior method 
ofobtaining admission to the Legislative Council. The Governments of Madras 
and the United Provinces propose electorates, based partly upon property and 
partly upon literary qualifications, which appear to us to be well devised, but 
the former Government have since expressed a preference for nomination. The 
Muhammadans of Bombay are said to be widely scattered over the Presidency, 
and at present unorganised for common purposes, so that a special electorate 
cannot be created. In course of time it may be possible to arrange for election by 
a central association, but for the present their proportionate representation can 
be secured only by careful nomination. The Government of Bengal proposes 
a scheme of a similar character which includes graduates of five years’ stand- 
ing and holders of recognised titles ; both of these are doubtful features. The 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam suggests that the Muhammadan 
representative should be elected by the Provincial Muhammadan Association. 
’1 he Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab considers it impossible to form a 
Muhammadan electorate, and proposes that the Muhammadan representative 
should be nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor. We would deal with the 
question in the same way as we have pioposed to deal with the representation 
of landholders. Our view is that in provinces where election by a regular 
Muhammadan electorate Is feasible, that method should be adopted ; that 
Muhammadan associations should be made use of where electorates cannot be 
formed ; and that nomination by Government should be resorted to where neither 
of the first two methods is practicable. It will be for the local Government to 
determine, in consultation with the leaders of the Muhammadan community, which 
plan should be adopted. 

31. Representation of commerce . — In the scheme put forward by us in 
August 1907 two seats on the Council -were assigned to the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Calcutta and Bombay. No provision was made for the representation 
°f Indian comme rce otherwise than by nomination. The opinions show that 
there is a general feeling in favour of increasing the number of commercial 
representatives, it is difficult, however, to find room for more than four such 
members, and it is doubtful whether merchants not residing in Calcutta will be 
willing to leave their own business to attend meetings of the Legislative Council. 
Taking four seats as the maximum that can be permanently allotted, we 
propose — ' 

(1) that two seats should be given to the Chambers of Commerce of 

C ^ Xfr uUa and BjyoJjay as representing in the largest sense European 
commerce throughout the whole of India ; 

(2) that two seats should be reserved for Indirn commerce, the members 

to be nominated b^J 3S Gftj^aj- peneral, in consultation with 
local Governments, until a method of election by commercial 
associations is developed. 
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Bs. 

1,64 84,29 000 
*>67,53, 10 o o 
42,65,26*0 to 
4' 1 )7o ^7,000 
^3 55 S9 000 
7,2^,49,000 


It may be said that the first proposal excludes from representation 

Value of sea-borne trade in , 9 oto8. . the European commercial 

interests of Burma, Madras, 
Bengal ... ... ... 1,6484^9000, Upper India, Sind and the 

Bombay ... ... ... 1,67,53,100 o f Punjab. On the other hand, 

Madras « 4^70^00 the figures noted in the margin 

® ur " a _ . ••• ... 6355 69000 show how enormously the com- 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 7,3449, 000 me rcial interests of Bengal and 

Bombay preponderate over those of the other provinces It may be added that the 
Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta and Bombay will naturally receive references 
from the ether Chambers on subjects affecting European commercial interests, 
and will arrange to have them brought to the notice of the Council by their own 
members ; that representatives of the other Chambers can be brought in by 
nomination as experts or in the place of officials ; and that all of these bodies will 
rcct mm end members for the Provincial Councils who will bring forward their 
views in the debates on the Budget. None of the local Governments suggest 
any practicable arrangement for the representation of Indian commerce by means 
of election, but we are disposed to think that if two permanent seats are assigned 
to that interest, associations will in course of time be formed which will be 
sufficiently stable and representative to admit of their being utilised as electoral 
agencies. 


32. Seats reserved for nomination . — We have explained above our reasons 
for recommending that the full Council should comprise not more than 15 
nominated officials, exclusive of the additional officials required for the purpose of 
representing the provinces. We find it impossible, without increasing the 
size of the Council, to assign more than three seats to nominated non officials. 
This number, however, appears to us sufficient to enable the Governor- General to 
give occasional representation to the interests of minorities such as the Sikhs, the 
Parsis, the Indian Christians, the Buddhists, and the domiciled community, and 
sometimes to appoint one or two experts in connexion with legislation pending before 
the Council. It may reasonably be expected that some, at least, of these minorities 
will obtain seats by the ordinary process of election, while the others need only 
be represented at intervals. It must also be remembered that although 15 
nominated officials are provided fer under head C, so as to guarantee in the last 
resort an absolute official majority, it will scarcely ever be necessary to appoint 
more than about six, and it may sometimes be possible to nominate non-officials 
to some of the seats reserved for officials."* When we give power we create res- 
ponsibility, and a solid opposition of all non-official members will not be so lightly 
undertaken in the larger Council of the future as in the smaller Council of the 
past, where such opposition made no possible difference to the result. 


PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


33. In our letter of the 24th August 1907, no specific scheme of a Provincial 
Council was put forward, but We^gene^aTpfmbiple was laid down that the widest 
representation should be given to classes, races, and interests, subject to the 
condition tfr j ^a.n. o fficial majority must be maintained.- These principles have 
been" borne in mind by local Governments in the proposals which they have 
made, except that the Bombay Gcvernment desire to have no majority even in 
a Council of the maximum strength. 


34. General remarks — In framing proposals for the constitution of the Provincial 
Legislative Councils we have proceeded on the lines followed in the case of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. We have endeavoured to reduce the official majority 
to the narrowest limits by making the number of officials and non-officials (.exclud- 
ing the head of the Government) equal, so that, in the event of the full Council 
being equally divided, the vote of the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor would 
turn the scale. We have also laid down that of the nominated members not 


more than a certain number shall be officials ; the non-officials being representa- 
tives of minorities or special interests, or experts. This will enable the head of 


the Government to dispense with an official majority in the Council as ordina- 
rily confuted, whU e^fe sigS p 5 W» to 

appoint the entire nurtiber of officials requisite to secure a majority of one in the 
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full Council. We trust, however, that the closer association of officials with 
non-officials in public business, which will result from our proposals, will render it 
unnecessary to have recourse to this expedient. It may reasonably be antici- 
pated that in the newly constituted Councils only as many officials need be 
appointed as will be sufficient, in conjunction with three or four non-officials, to 
enable the Government to carry their legislative measures. We have made no 
attempt to frame regular constituencies for the election of landholders, Muham- 
madans, and representatives of Indian commerce. 1 he materials before us are 
insufficient for the purpose, and the conditions in different provinces vary too 
much" 1 or any uniform plan to be feasible. Some Governments may be able to 
form electorates based upon payment of land revenue or income-tax or upon 
the income derived from land ; others may permit associations to recommend 
members ; and others again may have recourse to nomination. It must be 
understood, therefore, that in describing certain classes of members as 
“ elected ” we use that term subject to the reservation that in some cases 
election in the ordinary sense may be found impossible or inexpedient. In 
any case the question to what extent election proper can be introduced 
will have to be considered further when the regulations are being drawn 
up, after the Act of 1892 has been amended. With these general observations, 
which apply to all of the Provincial Legislative Councils proposed by us 
except the Council for Burma, we proceed to state our proposals for Councils of 
the maximum strength for each province. 


MADRAS. 

,*35. Under the rules at present in force the Madras Legislative Council 
stands thus : — 


Ex-officio. 


Members of the Executive Council ••• 2 

Advocate General ... ... ... ... ... * 


Additional. 


A. — Nominated members, not more than c> to be officials ; the non-officials 

to represent different c'ass^s,’ one ordinarily to be a zamindar 
paying not less than Fs. 20,000 peskkash annually ... 

B. — -Elected members — ... ... 


(a) by Corporation of Madras ... ... 

(i) by Municipalities and District Boards ... 

(f) by the University 

(of) by the Chamber of Commerce, or other commercial bodies 


13 

7 


Total 


23 


or, including the Governor 


*4 


The statistics from .893 to >906 show the professional middle class hold- 
ing 66*6 of the selected seats; the landholders 5-5; European commercial 
members 24*1 ; and the representatives of Indian Commerce yg. No Muham- 
madan has succeeded in obtaining a seat by election ; and throughout the period 
the members elected by the district boards and municipalities have belonged 
with one exception, to the professional middle class. The communities and 
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interests for which provision ought to be made in any comprehensive scheme of 
representation are the following : — 


Communities. 


Hindus 

Muhammadans ... 

Christians 

* • * • • * 

»*• « • • 

• • • • • * 

N umber. 

... 34,048,000" 

2,457,000 

• •• 1,024,000 

Per cent. 

89 

6 

2 7 

Agriculture 

Commerce and Industry 
Professions 

I nterests „ 

• • • • • • 

• » « 

IM • • * 

... 26, 356,000 

... 6,998,000 
... 620,000 

6g 

18 

x*6 

Literate in English 

Literate in Vernacular 

Adult Males. 

14* • •• 

• • « ft ft ft 

... 1x7,000 

... 1,587,000 

t‘2 

1 6*5 


36. In their letter of 13th March 1908, after discussing certain alternative 
schemes, the Madras Government proposed a Council of only 33 members, 
which was too small for the needs of the province, and was open to the further 
objections that it gave insufficient representation to the professional middle class ; 
that it assigned no separate seats to the landholders, and only one seat to the 
Muhammadans ; that it made no provision for Indian commerce; and that it 
reserved two seats for election by two General Assemblies similar to the repre- 
sentative assemblies of Mysore and Travancore, on a plan which the local Gov- 
ernment have since abandoned. In their letter of the 22nd August the Govern- 
ment of Madras have now put forward the following plan of a Council : — 


Ex-officio. 


Members of the Executive Council ... ... ... 2 

Advocate ^jeneral ... ... ... ... ... 1 


Additional. 


A. Nominated members not more than r8 to be officials : the non- 

officials to be representative^ of special interests or minorities 
or experts ••• •** ••• ••• 21 

B. Elected members... ... ... ... ... 17 


(a) By Corporation of Madras ... ... ... x 

(d) By municipalities and District Boards ... ... 8 

(c) By the University ... ... ... ... 1 

(d) By landholders ... ... ... ... 4 

(f) By Muhammadans ... ... ... 2 

(/■) By the Chamber of Commerce ... ... 1 


Total 

or, including the Governor ... * 


41 

42 


37. We recognise that this Council is framed on more liberal lines than 
that originally contemplated, but it is still defective in that it makes no provision 
for the representation of Indian Commerce and the planring community by elec- 
tion. It also provides for a somewhat larger official majority than is really 
necessary. The Madras Government explain that they find it difficult to procure 
an official vote of more than 19 Members including the Advocate General. 
They have, however, not realised that the full official majority^ will only be re- 
quired on rare occasions, so that the inconvenience and dislocation of public 
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business which they anticipate wiil not be experienced in practice. We are de- 
cidedly of opinion that the Councils of the fo ur lar ger provinces should be form- 
ed on uniform lines, and after careful considem^Sn of tne local requirements we 
think that the total should be fi x ed a t 46, We therefore recommend that the 
Madras Government should be re^uire 9 to enlarge their Council to a total of 4 ®i 
excluding the Governor, as shown below : — * 

Ex-officio* 

Members of the Executive Council *#. ® 

Advocate General ... * * *** 1 

Additional . 


A— Nominated members ; not more than 20 to be officials : the 
non-officials to be representatives of special interests or 
minorities or experts 


B.— Elected members— 

(а) By Corporation of Madras 

( б ) By municipalities and District Boards 

( c ) By the University ... 

(d) By landholders 

(e) By the planting community 
(/) By Muhammadans 

(g) By the Chamber of Commerce 

(A) By the Indian commercial community 


24 

19 

x 

8 

x 

4 

1 

2 
I 
X 


or, including the Governor 


Total 46 

••• ##• 47 


This scheme gives twice as many elected members as were originally pro- 
posed by the Madras Government; it raises the representation of the professional 
middle class from 6 to io ; it gives 5 elective seats to the landholders and plant- 
ers and 2 to the Muhammadans ; and it provides a separate member for the 
Indian commercial community. 


BOMBAY. 

38. Under the Act of 1892 and the regulations now in force the Bombay 
Legislative Council is constituted as follows : — 


Ex-officio. 

Members of the Executive Council ... ... ... 2 

Advocate General ... ... ... ... 1 


Additional. 


A. — Nominated members, not more than 9 to be officials ; tl,e non- 

officials to represent different classes of the community 

B. — Elected members — 

(a) by Corporation of Bombay ... ... ... 

(£) by Municipalities* ... ... ... ... 

(c) by District Boards* 

(d) by Bombay University ... 

(e) by Sardars of the Deccafr and Zamindars of Sind ... 

(J ) by Bombay Chamber of Commerce, or other commercial bodies 

Total 

or, including the Governor ... 


1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 


12 

8 


23 

24 


* Voting by electoral representatives on a popnlation scale. 

_ Including the Governor, this provides for an official majority of 13 officials 
against 1 1 non-officials. But, as is shown in paragraph 14 of the Bombav Govern- 
ment’s letter, the present Council consists of 10 officials (including the Governor) 
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and 14 non-officials- For all ordinary purposes this is safe enough, as the Govern- 
ment can probably reckon with certainty on some non-official support. 
Two non-official votes would be sufficient to equalise the numbers on either 
side, and the Governor’s casting vote would then be decisive. Writing in 1906, 
Lord Lamington mentioned as defects in the composition of the present Council 
( c ) the^ over-representation of Bombay city ; ( b ) the over-representation of the 
professional class ; (r) the under-representation of land and agriculture ; (ffi) the 
preponderance of Brahmans, whose interests were not identical with those of the 
mass of the Marathas and other castes. The local Government expressed a 
similar opinion in 1899 when reporting on the working of the regulations made 
under the Act of 1892. The statistics from 1893 to 1906 shew that the profes- 
sional middle class obtained 5o - 7 percent, of the elective seats ; the landholders 
22*6; the Muhammadans W3 ; and Indian Commerce 2*8. The chief component 
elements of the population are as follows - 

Communities. 


Hindus 

aaa 


aaa 

Number. 

14,197,000 

Per cent. 

77 

Muhammadans ... 

• •• 

a a a 

• a 

3,726,000 

20 

Christians 


a a a 


205,000 

I 

Jains 

• « a 


aaa 

227,000 

1 

Agriculture 

.. 

Interests. 

a a a 

aaa 

1 1,026,000 

59 

Commerce and Industry 

• a a 

aaa 

• a* 

3 , 7 i 5 >°oo 

20 

Professions 

**• 

*a a 

a * * 

323,000 

*7 

Literate in English 

Adult Males. 

«»« aaa 

aaa 

91,000 

r8 

Literate in Vernacular 

a a a 

a. a 

aaa 

747 >ooo 

149 


39 The Government of Bombay put forward two alternative schemes, a 
smaller one and a larger one. The^ mailer, which has the support of a majority 
of the local Executive Council, is as' follows — 

Ex-officio. 


Members of the Executive Council 

Advocate General ... ... ... ... 

Additional. 

A —Nominated members ; not more than 9 to be officials; the non- 
officials to be representatives of specials interests or minorities, 
or experts ... ... 

B.— Elected members — 

(a) by Corporation of Bombay 

(d) by Municipalities 

(c) by District Boards ... 

(af) by the University 

( e ) by landholders ... 

if) hy Bombay Chamber of Commerce 

{g) by Karachi Chamber of Commerce 

(/j) by Mill-owners* Associations of Bombay and Ahmedabad 
alternately • •• *M ••• 

{«) by Indian commercial community *»# **• ••• 


2 

1 


24 

17 


1 

4 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

t 


Total 


44 


or, including the Governor 


aaa 


45 
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The advantages of this scheme are : — 

(1) That it gives adequate representation to European commerce, restores 

to the Karachi Chamber the seat taken away from it in 1896 (not, 
as the Bombay Government incorrectly say, in . 1892), and admits 
the claim of the mill industry to distinct recognition. 

(2) That it gives Indian commerce one member, to be elected by an 

association of native merchants. 

(3) That it assigns eight seats to the professional middle class through the 

district boards and municipalities, in addition to the members for 
the University and Corporation, so that this class will get ten out 
of seventeen elective seats, and may get more by nomination. 


(4) That it gives three seats to the landholders. 

On the other hand it has two conspicuous defects : — • 

(a) It provides (including the Governor) for only 13 official members, 4 

ex-officio and 9 nominated and thus leaves the Government in a 
substantial minority. 

(b) It assigns no separate seats to the Muhammadans. 

40. For these reasons we recommend that the Bombay scheme be modified 
as follows 


Ex-officio. 


Members of Executive Council ... ... ... ... 2 

Advocate General ... ... ... ... ... 1 


Additional. 

A. — Nominated members; not more than 20 to be officials : the non-officials 

to be representatives of special interests or minorities or experts 

B. — Elected members — ... ... ... ... 

( a ) by Corporation of Bombay ... ... 

(5) by Municipalities 

(c) by District Boards ... 

(d) by the University ... ... ... 

(<?) by landholders ... 

(/) by Muhammadans 

(g) by Bombay Chamber of Commerce ... ... 

(h) by Karachi Chamber of Commerce ... ... 

(i) by Millowners' Associations of Bombay and Ahmedabad alter 

nately 


(/) by Indian commercial community 


23 

20 


I 

4 

4 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

z 


Total ... 46 

47 

the appoint- 
open to the 
consider that 
ard.s,_M uham- 
that 


cate 


cr, including the Governor ... ... 

It will be observed that the provision made by us for 
ment of nominated members under head A of our scheme leaves it 
Bombay Government to dispense with an official majority if they 
they can carry on the business of the Council without one. As refj 
madans, the opinions sent up by the Bombay Government seem to 

s f tfe£ y * e community , and that they resent 
tne idea 01 nomination. We accordingly recommend that the Muhammadans 
should be given thre^seats, as proposed above, one for Sind and' Iwofor the 
Presidency ; and tnatTne Bombay Government should be asked to consider whether 
an electorate can be formed, or if that is not possible, whether associations can 
be utilised for the purpose of proposing members for nomination by the Governor. 
We would further observe that our proposals are more liberal than those made by 
the Bombay Government, since they raise the number of elected members from 
17 to 20. We do not think it necessary to discuss the second Bombay scheme, 
which has the support of only one member of the local Government. 
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BENGAL. 

41. The Bengal Legislative Council now stands thus:— 

A.— Nominated members ; not more than xo to be officials, the non- 
officials to represent different classes of the community 


B. — Elected members — ... ... ... ... 

(0) by Corporation of Calcutta ... ... ... I 

( 6 ) by Municipaliti s (by rotation) ... ... I 

( c ) by District Boards (by rotation) ... ... 2 

{d) by the University... ... ... ... 1 

( e ) by Landholders’ Associations ... ... . 1 


(/) by Chamber of Commerce or other commercial bodies I 


*3 

7 


Total ... 20 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... 21 

The statistics from 1893 to 1906 show that 528 per cent, of the elected 
members have been drawn from the professional middle class, 13*2 from the land- 
holders ; 5 7 from the Muhammadans ; 20 8 from the European commercial 
community ; and 3*8 from the representatives of Indian commerce. The chief 
elements of the population are : — 


Communities. 


Hindus 

• 

Number. 

... 30,266,000 

Per cent. 

77 

Muhammadans 

• ## 

... 9,027,000 

18 

Christians 

• * • 

... 246,000 

5 

Agriculture ... 

Interests . 

• • • 

... 34,264,000 

67 

Commerce and Industry 


... 7,048,000 

i 3'8 

Professions 

• • 

... 856,000 

i*6 

Literate in English 

Adult males . 

• • # 

... 176,000 

1*4 

Literate in Vernacular ... 

• •• 

... 1,906,000 

14*9 


42. The Lieutenant-Governor proposes a Council constituted as follows 


A.*— -Nominated members ; not more than 18 to be officials; the non- 
officials to be representatives of special interests or minori- 


ties, or experts ... ... ••• 

B.-— Elected members— ... ... 

(a) by Corporation of Calcutta ... ... 1 

(bj by Municipalities and District Boards ... 7 

(c) by the University ... ... ... I 

(</) by landholders ... ... ... 2 

(1 e ) by the Chamber of Commerce ... ... l 

(f) by the Calcutta Trades Association ... ... I 

( g ) by the Indian commercial community ... 1 


22 

14 


Total ... 36 

37 


or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


Ml 


• II 
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The scheme is almost identical with that propounded by the British Indian 
Association in their letter of ioth December igoj* Its weak points appear to 
us to be : — 


(1) That the Council suggested is too small* 

(2) That it gives insufficient representation to the educated classes* 

(3) That it gives too few seats to the landholders. 

(4) That it refuses separate representation to the Muhammadans. 

(5) That it assigns too few seats to European Commerce, and does not 

provide for the representation of the planting community. 

43. Our Hon’ble colleague Sir Edward Baker was in general agreement 
with these criticisms on the local Government’s scheme* .After consideung the 
view’s of the Lieutenant-Governor, we propose the following constitution: — 


A. — Nominated members not more than 23 to be officials, the non- 
officials to be representatives of special inteiests or minorities or 
experts ... ... *** *** 26 


B. — Elected members 


20 


(a) by Corporation of Calcutta 
(#) by Municipalities **. 

(o) by District Boards 
( ct ) by the University 
{« e ) by landholders ... 

(j) by the planting community 
{g) by Muhammadans 
(h) by the Chamber of Commerce 
(0 by the Calcutta Trades Association 
(/) by the Indian commercial community 




•*« 


*#* 

#•* 




l 

... 4 

... 4 

... 1 

... 4 

... « 

... 2 

... 1 

... 1 

... 1 


Total 


46 


or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


47 


We believe this Council to be large enough to meet the requirements of the 
province, the population of which exceeds that of the United Provinces by only 
three millions- The Council suggested by us gives ten seats to the professional 
middle class, five to the landholders, including one for the planting community, 
who at the present time have vitaPT'fftg'rests at stake and cannot properly 
be omitted, two to the Muhammadans, and three to trade and commerce. 

UNITED PROVINCES. 


44. The Legislative Council of the United Provinces is at present 
tuted as follows : — 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 7 to be officials ; non- 

officials to represent different classes of the community ... 

B. — -Elected members — 

**• •** *«* ... 

(a) by groups of Municipalities ... ... ... 3 

(&) by groups of District Boards ... ... 2 

(c) by University of Allahabad ... ... x 

(d) by Upper India Chamber of Commerce or other 

commercial bodies ... _ 


Total 


consti- 


9 

6 


*5 
16 ' 


or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


«•# 



LaTouche^b^erved two years’ago— ^ ° f exUting regula,ions - » J a ™* 

(1) That municipalities had practically always elected pleaders. 

(2) That District Boards do not as a rule elect great landowners. In 

illustration^of^his he pointed' out that Munshis Nehal Chand and 
Madho Lall belong to the English educated class and, though 
«.ney hold land, are only incidentally landowners.” 

(3) That no Muhammadan had ever been elected by a representative 

group, (bince this statement was made one has been appointed.) 

(4) That the professional middle class had generally secured five out of the 

six elective seats. ' 

(5) That Indian Commerce was unrepresented. Sir John Hewett confirms 

this m paragraphs 1 2 and 29 of his letter. 

(6) That more official seats were needed in order to find places for the 

heads of the Education, Medical, Sanitary, and Agricultural 
Departments, and for the junior of the two Chief Engineers. 

The statistics from 1893 show the professional middle class holding so 
per cent, of the elective seats, landholders 20*6 ; Muhammadans none; Indian 
merchants none, and European Commerce 20-6. The principal elements of the 
population are — - 

Communities. 


Hindus 

Muhammadans 


Agriculture ... 
Commerce and Industry 
Professions ... 


Interests. 


Number. 

4°>757j°°o 
6,73 1,000 


31,181,000 

7,500,000 

622,000 


Per cent. 
85 
14 


Adult Males. 

Literate in English ... ... ... 65,000 *5 

Literate in Vernacular ... ... ... 1,033,000 7-9 

45 The reconstruction of the Council has been thoroughly worked out and 
explained in paragraphs 19 to 30 of the local Government’s letter of the 16th 
March 1908. The Council proposed is thus constituted 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 22 to be officials ; the non. 

officials to represent special interests or minorities ... 28 

B. — Elected members — _ ... ... ... ... ,6 

(a) by large municipalities in rotation ... ... 2 

(1$) by District Boards and smaller Municipalities ... 8 

(c) by Allahabad University ... ... ... 1 

(if) by landholders ... ... ... 2 

(e) by Muhammadans ... ... ... 2 

(/) by Upper India Chamber of Commerce .. 1 

Total ... 44 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... 45 

46 After carefully considering all the questions raised by the local Govern- 
ment’s letter and the opinions forwarded with it, we recommend a Council com- 
posed as follows : — • 

A. — -Nominated members ; not more than 23 to be officials ; the non- 

officials to be representatives of special interests or minorities, 
or experts ... ••• ... ... ... 27 

B. — Elected members — . ... _ ... ... ... 19 

(a) by large Municipalities in rotation ... ... 2 

( р ) by District Boards and smaller Municipalities ... 8 

(с) by Allahabad. University ... ... 1 

(4) by landholders ... ... ... 2 

( e by Muhammadans ... ... ... 4 

(/) by Upper India Chamber of Commerce ... I 

(g) by the Indian commercial community ... X 


Total 


.. 46 


or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 
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Our scheme does not differ materially from that proposed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. The number, both of officials and non-officials, has been raised by 
one in order to bring the size up to that of the standard model. Provision has 
been made for the representation of the Muhammadans by four elected members, 
instead of by two elected and two nominated members, and a separate seat has 
been provided for the Indian commercial community, which will be filled up by 
election whenever a suitable constituency can be found. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

47. The Legislative Council of Eastern Bengal and Assam was established 
in October 1905. It consists of — 


A.— Nominated memhers ; not more than 7 to be officials ; the 
officials to represent different classes of the community 
B — Elected members — ... ... ... 

(a) by Municipalities and District Boards 

(< 5 ) by Associations of landholders ... ... 

(c) by Associations of merchants *>.. 

( d ) by Commissioners of Port of Chittagong 

Total 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 

The chief component elements of the population are — 

Communities, 


non- 


3 

1 

1 

1 


9 

6 


Hindus 

Muhammadans 
Buddhists ... 

Agriculture 

Commerce and Industry 
Professions 

Literate in English ... 
Literate in vernacular 


Interests. 


Adult Males. 


Number. 

11.350.000 

17.813.000 

172.000 

23 , 957 »°Oo 

3,377.000 

537.000 

62,000 

965.000 


*5 

x6 


Per cent. 

37 

5 « 

*5 

78 

1 1 

*•7 

•9 

* 2*5 


15 

10 


48. The local Government now proposes a Council constituted as follows 

A.— Nominated members ; not more than 12 to be officials; the non- 
officials to be representatives of special interests or minorities 
B* — Elected members— 

• * • • * • 

(а) by Municipalities ... ... 

( б ) by District and Local Boards 
(c) by, Bengal Landholders’’ Association 
(«0 b L Provincial Muhammadan Association 
(*) by tea interest 

(/) by jute interest 

(g) by Commissioners of Port of Chittagong 


2 

3 

1 

x 

1 

X 

X 


Total 


25 

26 


or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 

*•« sso 

49. This scheme appears to us to be defective in the following respects 

(1) A Council of 25 is too small for a province with a population of >11 
“drance/typf proportlon of which consists of Bengalis of In 

W g!Ven t0 thS Pr0feS3i0nal m!ddle (S seats) is 

(3) The Muha mmad a n s a r dthe land holders are inadequately represented. 
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For these reasons we propose the following Council 


A. — Nominated members ; not more than 18 to be officials ; the non- 

officials to be representatives of special interests or minorities 
or experts ... 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... 


*(#) by Municipalities and District and Local Boards ... 8 

(b) by landholders ... ... ... ... 2 

(c) by Muhammadans ... ... ... 2 

(d) by tea interest ... ... ... ... 1 

(. s ' by jute interest ... ... ... ... 1 

(f) hy Commissioners of Port of Chittagong ... , 


21 

15 


36 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... .. 37 

We find it impossible to enlarge the Legislative Council of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam up to the standard proposed for the older provinces, because it is 
difficult to provide more than 1 8 official members without unduly disturbing 
administrative business. But the proposals made by us appear to meet the 
essential requirements of the province. They give sufficient representation to 
the professional middle class, the landholders, and the Muhammadans, and they 
assign separate members to the tea and jute industries, and to the Commissioners 
of the growing port of Chittagong. The Assamese inhabitants of the Brahma- 
putra Valley will for the first time obtain separate representation, and the reserva- 
tion of three seats for nomination, will place it in the power of the Lieutenant- 
Governor to meet the claims of the tenantry of the province to have an opportu- 
nity of expressing their views on the questions of the day. Although the 
Muhammadans form a majority of the population of the province, they are at 
present comparatively unorganized, and they can only be adequately represented 
by means of a special electorate. 


PUNJAB. 


50. The Punjab Legislativ 

e Council was established by the proclamation of 

9th April i8g7. It consists of 

* 



A.— Nominated members— 




Officials <«« ... 

pm • •«« 

**# 

4 

Non-officials 

••• 

• • « 

•••* 5 



Total 

••• 9 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 

• • * 

... 10 

All the members are nominated. The non-officials are one 

Christian, two 

Muhammadans, one Sikh, and 

one Hindu. In framing a scheme 

of reptesenta- 

tion the following factors have to be considered 




Communities • 





Number* 

Per cent. 

Hindus ... ... 

* • » 

7,874,000 

38 

Muhammadans 

• • • • • * 

10,825,000 

53 

Sikhs 

« • * • • • 

1,517,000 

7 


Interests. 



Agriculture 

••• 

10,998,000 

54 

Commerce and Industry- 

*«• ••• 

4,814,000 

23 

Professions 

... 

450,000 

2-2 


Aduit Males . 



Literate in English 

••• 

... 54,000 

*9 

Literate in vernacular 

• • • tM 

... 564,000 

9‘9 


Voting together by divisions, •viz., Dacca 2, Chittagong 2, Raj shah i 2, Brahmaputra Valley i, Surma Valley I. 




5 i. In paragraphs 40 to 46 of his letter of 6th July 1908 the 
Governor proposes a Council of the following composition : — 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than to to be officials ; the 

non -officials to represent Muhammadans, Hindus, Sikhs and 
other interests **• 

B. — Elected members— ... ... ... 

(0) by the commercial community ... I 

( 6 ) by the Punjab University ... ... I 

( c ) by the larger cities ... ... 2 


Lieutenant- 


17 

4 


Total ... 21 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... ... 22 

52. In the Council proposed by the local Government, we find several features 
of which we are unable to approve. We think that no good reason has been 
assigned for giving to a Ruling Chief a place by right on the Council. We have 
excluded the Ruling Chief from the Imperial Council, relegating him to ordinary 
nomination in case it might be desired at any time to appoint one. No other 
Provincial Government contemplates the appointment of a Ruling Chief, and we 
are reluctant to admit this as a permanent feature of the Punjab Council. There 
is room for nominating a Chief if desired, under the heads Muhammadans, 
Hindus, Sikhs, and other interests. Nor do we see any reason for the mention of 
a Native Christian among the commercial classes, as that electorate may be 
expected invariably to return a European. As regards the members for the larger 
cities, the Lieutenant-Governor proposes that the eleven cities mentioned by him 
should each nominate one representative, and that the two members of the 
Council should be selected by him from among these eleven nominees. In our 
opinion this method would be regarded as no better than nomination pure and 
simple. Each city, having only one chance in five of electing its nominee, would 
take no interest in the election, and the professional middle class would receive 
the proposal with great dissatisfaction. 

53. We have had the advantage of discussing this objection with the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and with His Honour’s concurrence we propose a Council con- 
stituted as follows 


A. — Nominated members ; not more than 12 to be officials, the non-officials 

to represent Muhammadans (2), Hindus (x), Sikhs (x) and other 
interests ... ... ... ... ... , 9 

B. <— Elected members ... ... ... ... ^ 

[a) by the commercial community 
(£) by the Punjab University 
(c) by the larger cities 

Total ... s>4 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 2 g 

The scheme thus modified promises to give adequate representation to the 
Hindus of the commercial and professional classes, and to the Muhammadan, 
Hindu and Sikh landowners, while it reserves three nominations for other interests 
not specifically provided for. The city electorate will consist of three groups 
representing respectively the Cjs-Sutlei territory, the Central Punjab with the 
Sikh districts, and the Western Punjab in which the population is largely 
Muhammadan. We believe these proposals to be as advanced as the present 
circumstances of the Punjab demand, and we recommend their acceptance. 

BURMA. 

54. The Burma Legislative Council was formed by proclamation in 1807 at 
same time as that of the Punjab. As at present constituted it consists 


the same 
of—— 


Nominated members— 
Officials 

Non-officials ... 


Total 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


*•* 


9 

xo 
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Two of the norl-officials are Burmese. In practice the European non-official 
members are usually nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor after consultation 
with the Burma Chamber of Commerce, the Rangoon Port Commissioners, and 
the municipal Committee of Rangoon. 


55. The Lieutenant-Governor proposes a Council constituted as follows 


A — Nominated officials ... ... ... ., 

B. — Nominated non officials— 

(#) appointed after consultation with the Rangoon Trades 
Association, Rangoon Port Commissioners and Muni- 
cipal Committees of Rangoon, Mandalay, Moulmein, 
Bassein and Akyab ... ... ... 1 

{b) to represent Indian and Chinese trading and mercantile 

interests ... ... ... ... I 

(c) to represent Burmese population ... ... 4 

C. — Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce ... 


8 

6 


1 


Total 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


15 

j6 


56. The conditions of Burma are altogether peculiar ; election is foreign 
to the ideas of the Burmese population, and neither they nor the Indian and 
Chinese immigrant commercial communities can at present be represented by any 
other means than nomination. In fact the only body in Burma that is capable of 
exercising the privilege of election is the Burma Chamber of Commerce. 


For these reasons we propose a CouncU constituted as follows 

A. — Nominated officials 

B. — Nominated non-officials— 

(a) to represent Burmese population ... ... 4 

(£, to represent Indian and Chinese commercial 

communities ... ... ... 2 

(c) to represent other interests ... ... 1 

C. — Elected by Burma Clumber of Commerce ... ... 


8 

7 


t 


Total 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


16 

*7 


RESOLUTIONS, QUESTIONS, AND DISCUSSION OF THE BUDGET.* 

57. Power to move Resolutions . — By the Act o f 1861^ under which the 
present Legislative bodies were constituted, discussion was* confined to legis- 
ative proposals actually before the Councils in the form of Bills. In 1892 this 
imitation was relaxed to the extent of a lloying debate on the annual financial 
statement although no legislation was involved, ’“and in this debate it is per- 
missibly for members to draw attention to any matter they please, whether it 
arises directly out of the budget proposals or not. But a general debate of this 
character can never be satisfactory. Members do not know beforehand the 
subjects which are to be brought forward by their colleagues ; the discussion 
is necessarily of a desultory character ; and the absence of notice not uncom- 
monly prevents the official members from giving full information in answer to 
questions that are raised We^re of opinion that the time has coihe when there 
should, be further facilities for debate. We think that members should have 
o ppor tunities for placing their views on public questions before the Government, 
andwe are impressed with the benefits which both the Government and the 
educated public would derive from the well-ordered discussion of administrative 
subjects* in the Legislative Councils, either on a reference from the head of the 
Government, or at the instance of a privafe member. Sdch disctissions would give 
the Government, an opportunity of making their view of a question known, 
and of explaining the reasons which had led them to adopt a particular line 
of action. We therefore propose that power should be given by statute for 
members to move resolutions on matters of general public importance, subject to 
jjJj.e checks to which we shall presently refer. So far as the educated public are 
concerned, there can be little doubt that 'thejright to move resolutions on such 
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questions, and to argue these in a regular debate, will be welcomed as a very 
great concession ; that it will be resorted to freely j and that it will tend to bring 
about more intimate relations between the official and non-official members. We 
think that the resolutions should be in the form of recommendations to the 
Government, because this form expresses the constitutional position more pre- 
cisely, and emphasises the fact that the decision must in any case rest with the 
Government and not with the Council. In the event of a resolution not being 
accepted by thSTJovernment an opportunity would be taken of explaining their 
reasons. 

58. This subject was not included among those which Your Lordship autho- 
rised us to put before local Governments, and our letter of 24th August 1907 con- 
tained no reference to it. But it is a reform to which we attach great import- 
ance. In support of it we would point out that a similar proposal was put for- 
ward in 1888 by Sir George Chesney’s Committee in reference to Provincial 
Councils. They recommended that, in addition to legislation, it should be one 
of the functions of the local councils to originate advice and sugges- 
tions on any subject connected with internal administration, and that their 
views should be embodied in the form of a memorandum addressed to the 
head of the Government. They advised, however, that it should not be 
permissible to propose resolutions relating to subjects removed from the 
cognizance of the Provincial Legislative Councils by section 43 of the Councils 
Act of 1861, which forbids them, except with the previous sanction of the 
Governor General, “ to make regulations or to take into consideration any law or 
regulation ” relating to the public debt, customs, and Imperial taxes ; coin, bills, 
and notes ; post office and telegraph ; altering the Penal Code ; religion ; army 
and navy ; patents or copyright ; foreign relations. That proposal was not 
adopted at the time, and it may have been premature in the conditions which then 
existed, but at least it had the high authority of the members of that Committee. 

59. The discussion of administrative questions can however only be permit- 
ted subject to certain rules and restrictions which must be clearly laid down. 
We do not feel ourselves in a position at the present stage to make an 
exhaustive enumeration of these, and we anticipate that, as has been the 
cagfe in the House of Commons, actual experience will lead to the framing of 
standing orders designed to meet the exigencies of debate. It seem to us, 
however, that the following conditions must be imposed from the first— 

(1) Resolutions must relate to matters of public and general im- 

portance, and not to isolated incidents of administration or personal 
questions. 

(2) No resolution should have by itself any fosce or effect. It must 

rest with the Government to take action or not to take action as 
it thinks fit. This is the English principle, and it is obvious 
that the Council cannot claim for its resolutions a higher degree 
of authority than attaches to a resolution of the House of Com- 
mons. 

(3) The order of business mu^tjg absolutely under the control of the 

President, and no discussion of his orders cap be permitted* 

(4) The President must have power to ^isal lnw any resolution with- 

out giving any other reason than that m his opinion it cannot be dis- 
cussed consistently with the public interests. This will enable him 
to reject resolutions which are contrary to public policy, or which 
relate to matters which could not be discussed without jyitici- 
pating, or s eeming to anticipate, the decision of the Secretary of 
State. 

(5) In order to avoid the too frequent exercise of this general power of 

disallowing resolutions certain classes of subjects ought to be 
expressly excluded. In tEecase of "tbe Provincial Councils the 
proposals of Sir George Chesney's Committee referred to above 
seem to be suitable. In the Imperial Council the admissible range 
of discussion is necessarily larger, and it is less easy to define its 
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limits precisely. For the present we think it sufficient to say that 
some subjects must be specially excluded, and that the question, 
which those should be, can be best settled later on when the rules 
of business are drawn up. 

(6) It will also be necessary to place some limitation upon the time allotted 
to the discussion of resolutions. 

60. Power to ask questions . — The right of asking questions in the Legis- 
lative Councils, subject to certain conditions and restrictions, was conceded by the 
Indian Councils Act of 1802. We recommend that it should be extended to the 
enlarged Councils ttffudW'we propose for the Punjab and Burma. We do not 
suggest any alteration in the rules governing the subject. 

6 1. The discussion of the budget .-— Under this head it was proposed in our 
published letter of 24th August 1907 that the budget should be explained by 
heads or groups of heads by the members in charge of departments, and should 
be discussed in the same way by the other members, and that this discussion 
should be followed by a general debate conducted on the same lines as at present. 
No method was suggested of enabling the non-official members to exercise any 
influence on the actual settlement of the items. The opinions received do not 
throw much light on the question, how the Government can give the Councils an 
effective share in the financial administration of India, without surrendering any 
essential principle, or parting with the right of original initiative and ultimate 
control. The Governments of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, 
and the Punjab put forward, in more or less detail, proposals for holding informal, 
conferences with the non-official members of the Legislative Council, when the 
first edition of the provincial budget has been prepared, and thus eliciting criti- 
cisms and suggestions which might be considered when the second edition comes 
to be settled. The Bombay Government claim a greater degree of financial 
independence, and they and other Governments argue that, so long as the 
provincial budget requires the previous sanction of the Government of India the 
discussions in the full Council can deal only with settled facts, since no alterations 
can be introduced by the local Government in consequence of anything 
that may be said in the public debate. All Governments approve of discussion 
by he ads as proposed in the published letter. No Government suggests any 
pfanfor enabling the full Council to debate and vote upon specific assignments 
of funds. The non-official critics either demand the power of moving amend- 
ments to any items of the budget, or express general approval of the Govern- 
ment of India’s proposals. 

62. We are clearly of opinion that it is advisable that the Councils should 
be afforded in greased facilities for expressing their views upon the budget, and 
that these facilities should be given at a sufficiently early stage to enable the 
Government to take advantage of any advice that may be tendered, and to adopt 
and give effect to such suggestions as may be found practicable. The ultimate 
control must, however, rest with the Government, and no useful purpose would be 
served by affecting to ignore this essential fact. It is the Government, and not 
the Council, that decides any question arising on the budget, and tfrept most 
c oncessi on t hat can be made is to give the Council ample opportunities of making 
r^commendafTohs To the Government in respect of particular items. But, without 
departmgfrom this principle, we think that the Council may properly be em- 
powered to record its opinion bv vote on the greater part of the budget proposals. 
The'^dianpu^lic have ' Tongues i fed an opportunity of this kind, and we 
think that the time has come when it may properly be given in the manner and to 
the extent which we shall presently explain. In our letter to local Governments 
we did not put forward any plan by which Members of Legislative Councils could 
vote on the budget, but we are anxious to meet the public demand, and we trust 
that our proposals in the matter, both in regard to the Imperial and to the Pro- 
vincial Councils, may obtain Your Lordship’s approval 

63. The Imferial Budget .— These being the general objects which we 
have in view, we believe that they may be attained in the case of the 
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Imperial budget by laying down that the financial statement shall be 
presented during the la§;£ fiye^d^ys in February ; and that the final discussion 
of ‘the budget shall take place not more than four weeks later. There are 
very strong reasons for being particular about dates ; and we need not 
enter here into the arrangements which will be necessary in order to admit 
of the budget being opened three weeks in advance of the usual time. 
The figures will be less accurate than they are now, and a considerable part of 
the detailed explanations which are now appended to the financial statement will 
have to be dropped. The Finance Member’s speech will necessarily be more 
general in its tone, and will not describe the figures of expenditure with the 
same precision. This disadvantage will, in our opinion, be amply, counter- 
balanced by the fact that the earlier presentation of the budget will enable 
the Government to obtain the views of the Council on their financial 
proposals at a stage when it will still be possible to act upon their advice. On 
the presentation of the financial statement, it will be convenient for the Council 
to resolve itself into Committee for the discussion of the budget by blocks. 
It should be a committee of the whole Council, with a Member of the Govern- 
ment in the chair; and the first meeting should take place not later than 
one week after the day on which the budget is presented. The Committee should 
sit from day to day until its work is complete ; and there should be a rule requir- 
ing it to finish its business on ox„before the ioth of March ; since it is essential 
that the final corrections should all be known in good time to get the budget, 
with its supplementary tables and notes, into the shape in which it is to be 
finally presented. 

64. For the purpose of discussion in Committee the major heads or groups 
of heads would be taken up in order, the discussion being opened with an 
explanatory speech by the Member of the Executive Council who controls the 
departments concerned, or, if so arranged, by another member on his behalf. 
Each member would then be__at_liberty to move a resolution, in the form of a 
recommendation to the Government, relating to the figures in any head or group, 
two days’ notice being given in each case. The Coun cil would divide upon any 
resolutions wlpch were pressed ; and the result would be duly recorded. But the 
Government would not _be bound to take action upon any resolution, either in 
whole or in part. Power should be vested in the^cbairman to close the discussion 
upon any head or group, when he thinks that TFcarihot be continued with advan- 
tage, and there should he a timg limit for individual speeches. Here, as in para- 
graph 62 above, we desire to lay stress on the condition that the resolutions 
should be in the form of recommendations to the Government, as indicating that 
the power of passing the Budget is vested, not in the Council, but in the executive 
Government. This is not a mere verbal refinement ; it denotes a constitutional 
fact j and it has the further advantage of avoiding any objection that may be 
taken to the scheme on the basis of_the English rule that all proposals for the 
i ncrease of expenditure must be initiated by the Crown. If it is necessary for 
us toTsupport our proposals by a reference to Parliamentary practice, the requisite 
analogy is to be found in the right of the House of Commons to submit an 
address to the Crown rec o mmending certain expenditure. 

65. When the Council sitting in Committee has completed its labours, it 
will be for the Government to decide what alterations, if any, should be made 
in the budget as a result of the discussion. These would be carried out in the 
estimates at once. At the adjourned meeting of the Council, the Finance 
Member would submit the budget in its final form, along #ith a formal report of 
the proceedings in Committee. This opportunity would be taken to explain 

v Goypsament had been unable to accept any resolutions that were 
carried m Committee. After th&J&pance Member’s speech, a general discussion 
would follow ; but at this stage pan ther resolutions would be admissible. The 
Finance Member would make a general reply and the Viceroy would sum up the 
debate ; whereupon the budget would come into effect. 

66. The Provincial Budgets . — In preparing its provincial budget, a local 
Government has no anxieties about ways and iqeans in the wider sense of that 
term. Its surplus or deficit is absorbed in the general balances of India. It is 
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not affected by remissions of taxation, for the effects of which the Imperial 
exchequer provides full compensation. Its sole concern is to keep the demands 
of its departments within its estimated revenue, without drawing unduly upon 
the provincial balance. In our opinion it is in this task that the Provincial 
Council may suitably assist the local Government. Nor ought such assist- 
ance to be unwelcome. For a local Government at budget time is flooded 
with proposals for new expenditure, and purely departmental efficiency may 
sometimes push aside more genuine needs. It is not, of course, suggested that 
the intervention of the Provincial Council will ensure an infallible judgment 
between conflicting claims. But it will put the proposals on their defence ; it 
will enlist some outside knowledge of local interests ; and it will give the non- 
official members a substantial share in the preparation of the budget. 

67. What we propose for adoption is a procedure in four stages. The 
first stage is the rough draft of the Provincial estimates. In this the local Gov- 
ernment would include all projects for new expenditure in excess of Rs. 5,000 
which are put forward by the different departments, provided that they are 
covered by administrative sanction, and that there is no primd facie objection 
to them. All such projects would be listed in a schedule, which would consist of 
two parts. In part I the local Government would place those items for which it 
considers that provision must be made in order to carry on a scheme already in 
hand, or in pursuance of orders from the Government of India or the Secretary 
of State, or to meet an urgent administrative need. All other items, not ear- 
marked as above, would be put in part II of the schedule. The draft budget, 
with this schedule of new expenditure, would then be submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India. Now it is manifest that an estimate of expenditure prepared on 
these lines is certain to exceed what the province can afford. It would rest ' 
therefore with the Government of India, after correcting the estimate of revenue 
and the opening balance (which it always has to do at present), to determine, in 
consultation with the local Government, the aggregate expenditure for which the 
provincial budget should provide ; but the detailed correction of the expenditure 
estimates which is now undertaken in the Finance Department would be dispensed 
with. The alterations in the revenue figures, and the figure of total expenditure, 
as fixed by the Government of India, would then be communicated to the local 
Government. The Government of India would also reserve the power*— we con- 
sider this essential — to alter or add to part I of the schedule. 

68. TJbe secQnd^stage would bring the Provincial Council upon the scene. 

We are inclined to think that the work would be better done by a ^select com- 
mittee tnan by the more unwieldy body of the whole Council. We "accordingly 
recommend the appointment of a standing Finance Committee of the Council, 
numbering not more than 12 : m the smaller councils 8, or even o, might suffice. 
There would be an equal number of officials and non-officials. The latter might 
be elected by the non-official members of the Council, once a year, by ballot or 
as directed by rules. The officials would be nominated by the local Government, 
and would be selected mainly for their capacity to represent the bigger spending 
departments. The Secretary (or, in Madras and Bombay, the Mem- 

ber of Council who has charge of the Financial Department) would be chairman, 
with a casting vote. Most local Governments have proposed a procedure sub- 
stantially on these lines ; and the recent action of the Governments of Madras 
and Bengal in appointing Committees of their Councils to consider the budget 
informally has been received with general app r oval. 

69. Op,. , r eceipt of the Government of India’s orders on its draft budget, the 
local Government would at once convene this Committee, place all the papers 
before it, and instruct it to revise par£ n M of,t t lje schedule in such a manner as to 
bring the total estimates of expenditure clown to fhe figure sanctioned by the 
Government of India. The proceedings of the Committee would be private and 
informal. Discussion would be free, and the decisions would go by the vote 
of the majority. Where items were disputed, the officer representing the depart- 
ment concerned would be heard in their support, their urgency would be compar- 
ed with that of items supported by other departments, and the Committee would 
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then vote upon them on their merits. On occasion, the Committeetnight decide 
to insert in the budget a project which had not appeared in the original estimate ; 
and to this there appears to be no objection, if the scheme were one for which 
administrative sanction existed, or which the local Government were prepared to 
' support. On the conclusion of its work, the Committee would report the correc- 
tions in part II which it considered necessary, in order to bring the total budget 
expenditure within the figure sanctioned by the Government of India. After 
considering the Committee’s proposals the local Government would revise its 
expenditure estimates, make any alteration in the revenue estimates which the 
progress of actuals might suggest, and report the figures which it decided to 
accept under both heads to the Government of India for incorporation in the 
Imperial budget. 

70. The third stage would begin with the presentation of the estimates 
as a whole to^fhe Provincial Council. On receiving the second edition of the 
estimates, as explained in the last paragraph, the Government of India would 
make no further changes on the expenditure side, unless , in the exercise of a 
power which they must always reserve, they founcTTt necessary to direct a 
general reduction of expenditure in consequence of any exceptional strain on 
either the Imperial or the Provincial resources But they would bring the revenue 
figures up to date, give effect to any taxation proposals affecting the budget, and 
insert any special grants for the province which the Secretary of State might 
have sanctioned out of the Imperial surplus. They would then, in accordance 
with the present practice, compile the figures and incorporate them in the 
Imperial financial statement. An abstract of the figures, as thus settled, would 
be communicated to the local Government on the when the Imperial budget 

‘is opened. The local Government would at once print up its budget, and call a 
meeting of its Provincial Council, when the budget would be formally presented 
by the official in charge, with a speech describing its general purport. 

71. The best method of conducting the consideration of the budget would 
be for the Council to sit as a Committee. This would abow of greater freedom 
of debate, and it would permit the head of the province to leave the chair 
and to put one of the official members in charge. In committee, each head or 
group of heads would be taken up separately. The figures would be explained 
by the official member who represents the administrative department concerned. 
Any member would then be at liberty to move a resolution, in the form Gf a 
recommendation to the local Government, regarding any entry in the head or 
group under discussion, and the resolution would be debated and put to the vote. 
The opportunity would be taken by the official members to move any addition to 
the estimate of expenditure in consequence of an Imperial grant, or any reduction 
in consequence of a specific direction from the Government of India to curtail 
expenditure. All re solutions carried by a majority of votes would be reported 
to the local Government ; but it would be entirely at their discretion to accept 
any such resolution in whole or fin part, or to reject it. In order to allow sufficient 
time to have the Provincial figures incorporated in the Imperial budget before 
the latter is prepared in its final form, it would be necessary to close fhe dis- 
cussion in Council by a certain date. Rules would have to be framed for this 
purpose. 

72. Th.e ifl.urt h stage would commence as soon as the Council sitting in 
Committee had finished with the budget. The local Government would then 
consider what alternations, if any, were to be made as the result of the discussion. 
Without the Government of India’s sanction, it would not be competent to change 
the revenue figures or to increase the total figure of expenditure as formerly settled 
by that Government. But it might, if it so desired with reference to the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, vary t he distribution of the expenditure in detail. 
The figures as finally altered would Te telegraphed to the Government of India, 
and the final edition of the Provincial budget would then be compiled and printed. 
This would be presented by the member in charge at an adjourned meeting of 
the Council along with a report of the Committee’s proceedings. He would 
describe any changes that had been made in the figures, and explain wby any 
resolutions of the Committee had not been accepted by the local Government. 
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A debate would follow ; but no resolution or voting would be permitted. 

t 

73- Subjects for discussion . — In regulating the new system of discussion* 
whether m the Imperial or Provincial Councils, one of the first points for 
consideration is the B tange of subjects on which resolutions and voting will be 
permitted. Since we propose, taking our stand on the practice of the House of 
Commons, to lay down that no recommendation will be binding upon the Govern- 
ment, the limits within which resolutions may be proposed can be very materially 
enlarged without running any risk of causing embarrassment or misunderstand- 
ing. It is clearly imperative, however, on grounds of public policy, that certain 
items both of revenue and of expenditure should be excluded from debate; and 
we annex to this despatch a schedule showing what heads of the Imperial 
and provincial budgets we consider should be thus reserved. We desire to 
draw attention to the large number of items which we have left open to 
discussion, and the comparatively small number which we propose to exclude. 
The grounds for exclusion are various. Some items both of revenue and 
expenditure are fixed by law, and the proper method of proposing any alteration 
of them is the introduction of a bill. Most of the political heads are governed 
by treaties or engagements with which the Councils have no concern ; 
the debt heads depend upon contracts which cannot be altered ; and 
military and ecclesiastical charges raise far-reaching questions of policy which 
it would be inexpedient to discuss, and impossible to put to the vote. 
Finally, it is obvious that the Imperial Council can only discuss with advantage 
the revenue and expenditure which is under the administration of the Govern- 
ment of India, while a Provincial Council must equally be restricted to items 
subject to the control of the local Government. In addition to these specific 
reservations, which we have endeavoured to make as few as possible, it will be 
necessary to impose some further restrictions upon resolutions with the object 
of preserving the business character of the debate and of restricting it as far as 
possible, to the financial aspects of the budget. The discussion of the budget 
by heads is intended to deal with the settlement of the figures, and generalities 
having no direct bearing on this point should be ruled out as irrelevant at that 
stage, and relegated to the general debate. We apprehend that there will be 
no difficulty in framing a rule which will give to the Chairman of the Council 
when sitting as a Committee a general power to enforce this necessary distinc- 
tion. 

74. Effect of Budget proposals . — Our proposals under this head indi- 
cate a treatment of the budgets rvhich will maintain full power for the Gov- 
ernment over ways and means, while giving the Councils a reasonable share in 
the settlement of expenditure They will have a marked tendency to promote 
decentralisation, but they will in no way relax the control which is exercised by 
the Secretary of State in Council over the expenditure of the revenues of India. 
They will confer on local Governments a larger measure of financial independence 
and will enable them in the exercise of these increased powers to avail them- 
selves of the assistance of the Legislative Council to an extent which has hitherto 
been impossible. And, both in the Imperial and the Provincial Councils, they 
will place the representatives of all classes of the population in a position to take 
a more effective part in shaping the policy of the Government, and to exert a real 
influence upon the actual work of administration. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

75. In framing the proposals, which we now submit to your decision, we have 
given ample consideration to the great variety of opinion elicited by our letter 
of 3 4th August Tooy. We readily acknowledge the value of many of the criti- 
cisms that have"reached us, and we believe that no material point has escaped 
our observation. We have accepted in substance several important suggestions, 
and we have introduced into our scheme measures of a far more advanced 
character than have hitherto been proposed. We will now sum up the results of 
our deliberations. In accordance with the most authoritative opinion we have 
abandoned the idea of an Imperial Advisory Council as originally planned, and 
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have substituted for it a Council of Chiefs to be appointed by the Viceroy, and uti- 
lised by him in the guardianship of common and Imperial interests as the demands 
of the time may require. We have planned Provincial Advisory Councils on lines 
which will enable local Governments to avail themselves of the advice and co- 
operation of the leading representatives of the best non-official opinion, and we trust 
that the proposal will commend itself to popular feeling, and will satisfy the demand 
for extended opportunities of consultation on matters of local interest. The 
enlargement of the Legislative Councils, and the extension of their functions _ to 
« the discussion of administrative questions, are. the widest, most deep-reaching 
and most substantial features of the scheme which we now put forward. Taking 
first the Imperial Legislative Council, we propose to raise the total strength of 
the Council, excluding His Excellency the Viceroy, from 2^ to 62, and to increase 
the number of non-official members from to to 31, and of elected members from 
5 to 28. On all ordinary occasions we are ready to_dispense with an official 
majority, and to rely upon the public spirit of the non-official members to enable 
us to carry on the necessary work of legislation. We have dealt with the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils in an equally liberal manner. The total strength 
of the Council, and the numbers of non-official and elected members have 
in every instance, except that of Burma, been more than doubled. In all these 
cases, while giving fuller play to the elective principle, we have also greatly 
enlarged its range, and have endeavoured to afford proportionate represen- 
tation to all classes that have reached a sufficiently high level of education, the 
landholders, the Muhammadans, the professional middle class, and the commercial 
community both Indian and European. To all of them, again, we propose to 
concede the novel right of moving resolutions, and dividing the Council on 
administrative questions of public and general interest, and of taking part in 
settling the actual figures of the budget, both by informal discussion and by 
bringing forward specific recommendations which will be put to the vote. 
Regarding the scheme as a whole, we consider ourselves justified in claiming for 
it that it will really and effectively associate the people of India with the Govern- 
ment in the work not only of occasional legislation but of actual every-day 
administration. It is an attempt to give India a constitution framed on sufficiently 
liberal lines to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the most advanced Indians, 
whilst at the same time enlisting the support of the more conservative elements 
of Indian society. We are not without hope that it will be accepted by all classes 
in the spirit in which it has been planned, and that it will unite in the common 
service of India all those, whether officials or private individuals, who have her 
highest interests at heart. 

76. In conclusion we have one more observation to make. We recognise that 
the effect of our proposals will be to throw a greater burden on the heads of local 
Governments, not only by reason of the actual increase of work caused by the 
longer sittings of the Legislative Councils, but also because there will be con- 
siderable responsibility in dealing with the recommendations of those Councils. 
It may be that experience will show the desirability of strengthening the hands 
^Li eutenant-Governors in the larger provinces by the creation of Executive 
Councils, as Sir Charles Aitchison suggested in connexion with the proposals of 
1888, and assisting the Governors of Madras and Bombay by enlarging the 
Councils which now exist in those presidencies. But it would be premature to 
discuss these contingencies urnil experience has been gained of the working of 
the new legislative bodies. The creation of Councils with executive functions in 
provinces in which they do not exist would be a large departure from the present 
system of administration, and is a change that could only be recommended after 
the fullest consideration, and al|^r consultation with the heads of the provinces 
concerned. 

77 - We have appended schedules to this despatch to illustrate our proposals. 
The first of them gives in parallel columns the numbers and constitution of the 
existing Legislative Councils and of those now proposed. The second shows the 
heads of the Financial Statement in respect of which we propose that resolutions 
may be moved, and also those heads which we think should not form the subject of 
resolutions, though they would be open to discussion in the general debate with 
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which the budget procedure would terminate. The third states the substance of 
the amendments of the Act of 1892 which are necessitated by our proposals. 

We have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, humble servants, 
MINTO. 

KITCHENER. 

H. E. RICHARDS. 

C. H. SCOTT. 

H. ADAMSON. 

J O. MILLER. 

W. L. HARVEY. 

J. S. MESTON. 






SCHEDULE I. 

IMPERIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

EXISTING. EBOPOSEE. 

Ex- ffiao. Ex-officio. 

t 


The Lieutenant' Governor of Bengal (or of the Punjab 
when the Council as-embles in Simla), the 
Commander-in-ChieE and the membeis of the 
Executive Council ... ... ... 8 

Additional. 

A .* **--N< urinated members ; not. more than 6 to be offi- 
cials; the non,' facials to ho nominated with 
reference to legislative business or to represent 
interests ... ... 11 

B.— Elected members— ... ... ... & 

(a) by the Legislative Councils of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces 4 

(5) by the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 1 

Total ... 24 

or, including His Excellency the Viceroy ... 25 


The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal [or of the 
Punjab when the Council assembles in 
i Simla), the Cowman der-in -Chief and the 
members of the Exemtiie Council ... 8 

Additional. 

A. — Officials representing piovinces ... 8 

B. — dominated members ; not more than 15 fo 

be 'fficiah ; the non-officials to be represen- 
tatives of minorities or special interests) or 
experts ... ... ... 18 

*C. — Elected members — ... ... 28 

+(a) by the Provincial Legislative Councils 
and b)j the Advisory Council of the 
Central Provinces ... ... 12 

(b) by the landholder of Madias , Bombay) 

Bengal , Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
the United Provinces , the Punjab a><d 
the Central Pro) ii.ces ... ... 7 

(c) by Muhammadans of Bengal , Eastern 

Bengal and A'sam, the United Provin- 
ces, the Punjab and [alternately) 

Madras and Bombay ... ... 5 

(d) by Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta and 

Bombay . . ... ... 2 

t(e) by representatives . of Indian commerce 2 

Total 52 

or, including Eis Excellency the Viceroy ... 53 

* Some of these may at first have to he nomnated, pending the forma- 
tion of suitable electorates, but the intention ts that all shou ld eventually 
be elected, so far as may be ptaeficable. 

t Legislative Councils of Madras 8, Bombay 3, Bengal 3, United 
Flounces 2, l ttn jab 1 , Burma 1, ’Eastern Bengal and Assam 1, and 
Fronnctal Advisory Council f Cents al Piovinces 1. 

X 'Fo ee nominated by the Governor- General in consultation with 
local Governments until a method of election can be devised. 


PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


MADRAS. 

Ex-officio. 

Members of the Executive Council ... 

Advocate- General ... ... ••• 

Additional 

A. — Nominated members; not more thin 9 to be 

officials ; the non- officials, to represent different 
classes, one ordinarily to be a zamindar paying 
not less than Rs. 20,oQ3 peshkask annually ... 

B, — 1 Elected members — 

(a) by Corporation cf Madras ... 1 

(5) by Municipalities and District Boards 4 

(c) by the University ... 1 

(<2) by the Chamber of Commerce, or other 

commercial bodies ... 1 

Total 

or, including the Governor 


MADRAS. 

Ex-officio. 

2 Members of the Executive Council 
1 Advocate-General 

Additional. 

A. — Nominated members ; not mote than 20 
to be officials: the non-officials to be 
representatives of special interests or 
13 minorities , or experts ... ... 

7 B. — Elected members-— ... ... 

(a) by Corporation of Madras 1 

*{b) by Municipalities and District 
Boards ... ... 8 

(c) by the University ... 1 

t(^) by landholdeis ft 

(e) by the planting community f 

**'" t(/) ty Muhammadans ... 2 

23 (^) by the Chamber of Commerce 1 

24 (/i) by the Indian commercial com- 

munity ... ... JL 

Total ... 

or f including the Governor ... ... 


IM 


2 

1 


... 24 

... 19 


43 

47 


* Voting together in eight groups of about three dist riots each. 
t Voting in four groups of about six districts each, 

X Elected or nominated as may be found practicable. 
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EXISTING. 

BOMBAY. 

Er-offiuo. 

Membeis of the Executive Council ... 

Advocate-Geneial «•* **# 

Jildif zonal 

A. — Nominated membeis nnt moie than 9 to be 

officials ; the non-officials to iepresent diffeient 
classes of the community ... 

B. ~ Elected members—* ... ... ... 

(а) by Coipoiation of Bombay ... 1 

(б) by Municipalities* ... 1 

(c) by District Boards* ... 2 

(d) by Bombay University ... 1 

(<?) by Saidars of tbe Deccan and Zamin- 
dars of Sind .. 2 

{/) by Bombiy Chamber of Commeice, or 
other commercial bodies ... 1 

Total . . 

or, including the Governor 

* Voting by electoral i epresentatives on a population scale. 


BENGAL. 

A,— Nominated membeis ; nrt more than 10 to be 
officials ; tbe non officials to represent different 
classes of the community ... ... 

B —Elected members Ml 

(a) by Corpoiation of Calcutta ... 1 

(5) by Municipalities (by lotation) ... 1 

(c) by District Boaids (by rotation) ... 2 

{d) by tbe Unrveisity . ... 1 

(e) by Landholder Associations ... 1 

(/) by Chamber of Commerce or other com- 
mercial bodies . . • «* 1 


Total 

or, including tbe Lieutenant-Governor 


UNITED PROVINCES. 

A, — Nominated members ; not moie than 7 to be 

officials ; non-officials to represent different 
classes of tbe community 

B. — Elected members— ... .. It , 

(а) by groups of Municipalities ... 2 

(б) by groups of District Boards ... 2 

(c) by University of Allahabad ... 1 

(d) by Upper India Chamber of Com- 
merce or other commercial bodies .. 1 


Total 

r or," including tbe Lieutenant-Governor 

r ^ * ** if 

'i&JBft W to 


PROPOSED. 

BOMBAY. 

Ex-officio. 

2 Member of Executive Council ... 

1 Advocate* General ... ... ... 

Additional. 

A. — Nominated menbers , not moie than BO to be 
officials the non oj/icatsto be i epi eaentatives 
l 2 of spenal i> lei ruts oi minorities, or expei is 

8 B. — Elected membei s - — 

{a) by Corpoiation of Bombay 

(b) by Municipalities ... 

(<) by Ihstiict Boaids ... ... 

\jl) by the Vnueisity 

t$) by landholders ... ,,, 

(fj by Muhammadans ... ... 

(a) by Bombay Chamber of Commerce 

(h) by Earn chi Chamber of Commerce 

£3 (?) by Mithioners' Associations of Bombay 

£4 and Ahmedabad alternately 

(;) by Indian commercial community ... 


• M *• 


... 1 


Total 


or, including the Governor 


BENGAL. 

A. — -Nominated members ; not more than B3 to be 

officials , the non-officials to he iepresent a tires 
of special interests or minorities , oi experts ... 

B. -~Alecied members — ... 


j t 

.4. d 

... d 
... 1 
... 4 
... / 
... 2 
... 1 
. . 1 
... 1 


(<?) by Corporation of Calcutta ... 

(i b ) by Municipalities ... 

[t c ) by District Boards ... 

{d) by the University 

{e) by landholders ... ... 

if) by the planting community 

(y) by Muhammadans 

{ h ) by the Chamber of Commerce 

(*) by the Calcutta trades Association 

(/) the Indian commeicial community 

Total 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


UNITED PR 0 VINCES. 

A.— Nominated members; not more than S3 to be 
* officials, the non -officials to be itp'esenfalires of 
9 special inlet ests or mnouhes, oi experts 
6 B ——Elected members — 

*•• ... 

(a) by large Municipalities ... ... P 

[b) by District Boards and smaller Muntci- 


... 8 

[c) by Allahabad University ... j 

(i) by landholder .. o 

(0 by Muhammadans a 

(/) V Upper India Chamber of Commerce 1 

(y) by the Indian commercial community 1 


H» 2 

IM 4 


Total 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 



EXISTING. 

EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM. 


o 


PROPOSED. 

EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM. 


A. — Nominated members ; not more th in 7 to be 

officials; the non-officials to repiesent different 
classes of the community 

B, — -Elected members ... 

by Manicipalities and District Boards 3 
(£) by Associations of: landholders ... 1 

(c) by Associations of merchants . . I 

(^) by Commissioners of Poit of Chittagong 1 


Total 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


9 

6 


15 

16 


A — Nominated members j not moie than 18 to be 
officials , the non-officials to be t ep> esenfatives 
of special inlet ests or minorities^ or experts ... 

B, — Elected members — ... 


*{a) bp Municipalities and District and Local 
boards ... . a 

(b) by landholders ... ... ... 2 

(cj by Muhammadans ... ... 2 

(d) by tea interest ... ... ... 1 

(e) by j ate interest ., ... ... 1 

(/) by Commissioners of Port of Chittagong 1 


21 

15 


PUNJAB. 

A.— -Nominated members 

Officials ... 

Non-officials ... 


Total 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


Total ... 36 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 37 

* Voting together by dim stows, viz , Daooa 2, Chittagong 2, EajshaAi 
2, Brahmaputra valley 1, Surma valley 1 


PUNJAB. 


to 


■ •t 


A — Nominated members ; not more than 12 to be 
officials, the non-officials to lepresent Muhawt- 

4 madansj Hindus, Sikhs and othei interests ... 19 

5 B. — Elected members — 5 


(a) by the commercial community ... 
(0) by the Punjab University ... 
(c) by the larger cities 


1 

»•! A- 
.. 1 


Total ... 24 


or, including the Lieutenant-Q over nor 


25 


BURMA. 


BURMA . 


A. — Nominated members : — 

Officials ... .. 

Non-officials 


Total 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


« 


• • 


5 

4 

9 

10 


A — Nominated officials ... Ml 

B. — Nominated non-officials ... ... 

(a) to represent Burmese population ... 4 

(S) to represent Indian and Chinese commercial 
communities ... ... ... 2 

(c) to represent other interests ... ... 1 

C. — Elected by Burma Chamber of Commence ... 

Total 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 


8 

7 


1 

16 

17 
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SCHEDULE II. 

A. — The Imperial Budget. 


Revenue. 


Expenditure. 


Heads for debate, . 

I. Land Revenue. 

II, Opium. 

III. Salt. 

V. Excise. 

VI. Provincial Rates. 
IX. Forest. 

X. Registration. 

XII. Interest. 

XIII. Post Office. 


Heads excluded front 
debate . 

IV. Stamps , 

VII. Customs , 

VIII, Assessed Taxes. 

XL Tributes from 
Native States. 

XV TA . Courts of Law.* 

XXXU. Army. 

XXXIII. Marine . 

XXXIV . Military Works . 

All purely Provincial 
revenue. 


XIV, Telegraph. 

XV, Mint. | 

XVI-B. Jails. 

XVII. Police. 

XIX. Education, 

XX. Medical. 

XXI. Scientific and other 
Minor Departments. 

XXil. Receipts i-n aid of Super* 
annuation. 

XXIIL Stationery and Printing*. 
XXIV. Exchange. 

XXV. Miscellaneous. 

XXVI. State Railways. 

XXVII, Guaranteed Companies. 
KXVIII. Subsidized Companies. 
XXIX. Irrigation Major Works, 


Heads for debate. 


i. Refunds and Drawbacks, 

3. Land Revenue. 

4. Opium. 

5. Salt. 

6. Stamps. 

7. Excise, 

8. Provincial Rates. 

9 Customs 

10. Assessed Taxes. 

11. Forest. 

12. Registration. 

14. Interest on other Obligations. 

15. Post Office. 

16. Telegraph, 
r 7. Mint. 

18. General Administration. f 
i9~A. Courts of Law.t 
19-B. Jails. 

20, Police. 

22. Education. 

24. Medical. 

26. Scientific and other Minor Departments. 

28. Civil furlough and Absentee Allowances. 

29. Superannuation Allowances and Pen- 
sions. 

30. Stationery and Printing. 

32. Miscellaneous. 

33. Famine Relief. 

34. Construction of Protective Railways*. 

35. Construction of Protective Irrigation 
Works, 

36. Reduction or Avoidance of Debt. 

39 Guaranteed Companies. 

40. Subsidized Companies. 

41. Miscellaneous Railway Expenditure. 

42. Irrigation Major Works— Working 
Expenses. 

43. Minor Works and Navigation, 

45. Civil Works. 


Heads excluded from debate , 


2. Assignments and Com* 
pensations , 

13, Interest on Debt, 

23. Ecclesiastical. 

25, Political , 

27. Territorial and Political 
Pensions , 

38. State Railviay $% . 

42. Major Works : Interest 
on Debt , 

46. Army . 

46- A, Marine. 

47, Military Works . 

47- A, Special Defences. 

All Statutory charges . 

All purely Provincial ex- 
penditure. 


XXX. Minor Works and Navi- 
gation. 


48. State Railways Capital Expenditure 
not charged to revenue. 


XXXI. Civil Works. 


I 49- Irrigation Works : do. do. 

* Mainly Court-fees and fines. ** — 

+ ™? se 1 heads include certain statutory charges, which will be excluded from debate. 
J This head deals purely with interest, sinking funds and annuities. 






Revenue. 

Expenditure. 


Heads for debate. 

Heads excluded from 
debate* 

Heads for debate. 

Heads\excludedfrom debate . 

I. Land Revenue. 

V. Excise. 

IX. Forest. 

X. Registration. 

XII, Interest. 

XVI-B. Jails. 

XVII. Police. 

XVI II. Ports and Pilotage. 

XIX. Education. 

XX. Medical. 

, XXI, Scientific and other Mi- 
nor Departments. 

XXII. Receipts in aid of Super - 
annua lion, etc. 

XXII I. Stationery and Printing. 

XXV, Miscellaneous. 

XXIX. Irrigation Major Works. 

XXX. Minor Worksand Navi- 
gation. - 

XXXI. Civil Works. 

IV, Stamps* 

VI* Provincial 
Rates* 

VIII, Assessed Taxes, 

XVI A, Courts of Law J* 

XXVI, State Railways . 

All purely Imperial reve- 
nue.f 

i* Refunds and Drawbacks. 

3 Lafcid Revenue. 

6 Start* ps. 

7. Excise. 

8. Provincial Rates. 

to. Assessed Taxes* 

11. Forest. 

12. Registration. 

1 8. General Administration.t 

19-A. Courts of Law.J 

tg-B. Jails. 

20. Police. 

21. Ports and Pilotage. 

22. Education. 

24. Medical. 

28. Scientific arid other Minor Departments, 

29 Superannuation Allowances and Pen- 
sions! 

30. Stationery and Printing. 

32. Miscellaneous. 

33. Famine Relief, 

36. Reduction or Avoidance of Debt. t 

40. Subsidized Companies. 

41 Miscellaneous Railway expenditure. 

42. Irrigation Major Works — Working 

Expenses. 

43. Minor Works and Navigation. 

44. Construction of Railways charged to 

Provincial revenues. 

43. Civil Works, 

2* Assignments and Com - 
pensattons . 

S3 * Interest on debt . 

25, Political* 

42 , Major works: Interest 
on debt . 

All Statutory Charges . 

All purely Imperial expen- 
diture^ 

' 

! 

! 

j 

' 

i 

■ 

; 

1 


* Mainly Court-fees and fines. t 

f Purely Imperial heads of account are omitted from this list— >e.g., II, III, XI, XIII, XIV, etc. 
i These heads include certain statutory charges, which will be excluded from debate. 

§ Purely Imperial heads of account are omitted from this list— 4> 5> 9> l St etc * 
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SCHEDULE III. 


Amendments required in the Indian Councils Act, t8q2 . 

1. In section i, sub-section (i), the substitution for the words “ten” and 
“ sixteen ” of the words “ forty ” and “ fifty-four,” and for the words “ eight ” 
and “ twenty ” of the words “ twenty ” and “ forty-three.” 

2. In the same section the substitution of the following for sub-section (2) : 

“ (2) It shall be lawful for the Governor General in Council, by procla- 
mation, from time to time to increase the number of the Coun- 
cillors whom the Lieutenant-Governors of the Provinces named 
below may nominate for their assistance in making laws and regu- 
lations : 

Provided always that not more than the numbers specified below shall be 
nominated in the case of each Province : 

(i) for the Bengal Division of the Presidency of Fort William ... forty-six. 

(ii) for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh .. ... forty-six. 

(iii) for Eastern Bengal and Assam ... ... ... thirty-six. 

(iv) for the Punjab ... ••• ... twenty-four. 

(v) for Burma ... ... ... ... ... sixteen." 

3. In section 2, paragraphs one and two, the insertion after the words ” the 
discussion,” in each place in which they occur, of the words “ of any matter of 
general public interest and ”. 

4. In the same section the substitution for paragraph three of the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

“ Any such rules as aforesaid may provide also for the appointment of 
any member of any such Council to preside at any such discussion 
in the place of the Governor General, Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor, as the case may be.’* 



LIST OF ENCLOSURES, 


I. Home Department letters to local Governments, nos. 2310- 
23 j 7, dated the 24th August 1907 and nos. 210 217, dated 
the 2 1 st January 1908, and enclosure. 

II. Memorandum from the Government of Madras, no. 3-^66, 
Public, dated 22nd October 1907,10 the Board of Revenue, 
and Order no. 886, Public, dated 22nd November 1907, 
and annexure. 

III. Resolution by the Government of Bombay, no. 6633, dated 

31st October 1907. 

IV. Endorsements by the Government of Bengal, nos. 1898-1909 

A D. dated 14th September 1907, and letters nos 1976-85, 
A. D , dated 18th September 1907, to Commissioners of 
Divisions, non-official gentlemen of position, and several 
associations. 

V. Letters from the Government of the United Provinces, 
nos. to ffiS~» dated 7 th October 1907, and nos. 

and- mSfl6~> dated respectively the iothand 12th October 1907, 

to several associations, members of the Provincial Legis- 
lative Council and other officials and non-officials. 

VI. Letter from the Government of the Punjab, no. 2643-S. (Home- 
Leg.), dated 27th September 1907, to Commissioners of 
Divisions, and enclosure. 

VII. Letter from the Government of Burma, no 429-IL-18, dated 
16th October 1907, to several associations, Commissioners 
of Divisions and other officials and non-officials. 

VIII. Resolution by the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
no. 10219-C., dated 10th September 1907, and letters from 
that Government, nos. 11487-91-G., and nos. 11492-C. to 
1I542-C., dated respectively the 9th and 10th October 1907, 
to Commissioners of Divisions, associations, district boards, 
municipalities and some official and non-official gentlemen. 

IX. Letters from the Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner, Central 
Provinces, nos. 1928-I — 15-24 and 1929. 1 — 15-24, dated 
13th September 1907, to non-official bodies and Commissioners 
of Divisions. 

X. Letter from the Government of Madras, no. 222-Public, dated the 
13th March 1908, and enclosures, namely: — 

1 . Sir V. Bhashyam Aiyangar, Kt., c.i.e., Diwan Bahadur, late Officiating Advocate-Gen- 

eral, and retired Judge of the High Court of Judicature, Madras. 

2 . M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur P. Rajarathna Mudaliyar Avargal, c.i.e., retired Inspector- 

General of Registration. 

3. The Madras Landholders’ Association. 

4. The Madras Chamber of Commerce. 

5. The Corporation of Madras. 

6. The South Indian Landholders and Trades Association, Madura. 
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7. The Anglo Indian Association of Southern India. 

8. The Maharaja of Bobbilia. 

9. The Raja of Venkatagiri. 

io. The Hon’ble Raja Vasudevaraja Valianambidi of Kollengode, Malabar. 

ii* The Hon’ble Nawab Muhammad Raza Khan, Khan Bahadur, retired Collector, 
and pxesent Member, Legislative Council. 

12. The Hon’ble Mr. M. Krishnan Nayar, High Court Vakil, Member, Legislative 

Council. 

13. The Hon’ble Mr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, High Court Vakil, Member, Legislative 

Council. 

14. M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghava Aiyar Avargal, High Court Vakil, 

ex-M ember, Legislative Council. 

15. The Hon’ble Mr. C, K. Srinivasa Rao Avargal, High Court Vakil, Member, Legis- 

lative Council. 

16. M. R. Ry. C. Vijiaraghava Chariar Avargal, ex-Meraber, Legislative Council. 

17* R. C. Dutt, Esq., c.i.e., I.C.S., retired. 

18. M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Raghoonatha Rao Avargal, retired Deputy Collector in the 

Madras Presidency, ex-Minister of Indore. 

19. M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur A. Venkatramana Poi Avargal, retired District Judge. 

20. The Board of Revenue, Madras. 

21. The Hon’ble Mr. J. Twigg, I.C.S., Member, Board of Revenue. 

22. The Hori’ble Mr. A. G. Bourne, D Sc., f.r.s.. Director of Public Instruction. 

23. The Hon’ble Mr. J. N. Atkinson, c.s.r., I.C.S., Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 

24. The Hon’ble Mr. A. G. Cardew, I.C.S., Secretary to Government, Revenue Depart- 

ment. 

25. M. R. Ry* Diwan Bahadur N. Subramanyam, Administrator-General of Madras. 

26. H. F. W, Gillman, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Madura. 

(1) The Madura District People’s Association. 

("2) R. Fischer, Esq., Proprietor, Madura. 

(3) The Rev. J. P. Jones, American Mission, Madura. 

(4) Maulvi Saiyed Abdul Khadar Ibrahim Sahib, Town Khaji, Madura. 

27. L. E. Buckley, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of the Nilgiris. 

28. J. G. D. Partridge, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Ganj&m. 

(1) Zamindar of Vijayanagram. 

(2) Zamindar of Serugada. 

(3) Raja of Kallekote and Attagada Estates. 

(4) Zamindar of Dharakota. 

(5) Zamindar of Bodogodo. 

(6) Zamindar of Surangai. 

(7) Parlakimedi Municipality. 

(8) M. R. Ry. J. Ramayya Pantulu Garu, Deputy Collector, Goomsur Division. 

(9) M. R, Ry. T. Venkatakrishnayya, High Court Vakil. 

29. A. Butterworth, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Trichinopoly. 

(r) M. R. Ry. A. Vadachalam Aiyar Avargal, Deputy Collector, Musiri. 
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(2) M. R Ry. T Dasikachariar Avargal. 

30. M. Aziz-ud-din, Khan Sahib, Khan Bahadur, Collector of South Canara. 

(x) M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur A. Pinto Avargal, retired Deputy Collector. 

(2) RL R. Ry. D. Anantayya Avargal, retired Deputy Collector. 

(3) M, R. Ry. N. C. Krishna Bhat Avargal, Vakil. 

(4) Rluhammad S’Chamnad Sahib, Landholder, Kasan-gode. 

31. R. H. Shipley, Esq„ I.C S., Collector of Coimbatore. 

32. R. A. Graham, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Bellary. 

33. S. P. Rice, Esq., I C.S., Acting Collector of North Arcot. 

(1) Raja of Kalahasti. 

(2) Ajitaraph Kambinayani Javvaji Subbaraju Nayudu, Zamindar of Kangundi. 

34. L. M. Wynch, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Tinnevelly, and enclosure. 

35. W. Francis, Esq , I.C S., Collector of Malabar, and enclosure. 

36. J. P. Bedford, Esq., I.C S., Acting Collector of Tanjore. 

(x) G. H. B. Jackson, Esq., I.C.S,, Acting Sub- Collector, Kumbakdnam. 

* (2) M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib T. Raghavayya Pantulu Garu, Personal Asoistant, Deputy 
Collector, Tanjore. 

(3) M, R. Ry. R. Swaminatha Vijaya Tevar Avargal, Zamindar of Pappanad. 

( 4 > M. R. Ry. V, A. Vandyar Avargal, Pundi, 

(5) M. R. Ry. N. Krishnaswami Aiyangar Avargal, High Court Vakil, Kumbakdnam. 

(6) M„ R. Ry. K. Chidambaranatha Mudaliyar Avargal, Shiyali. 

(7) M. R. Ry. A. M. Periyaswami Muthia Udayar, Perumpanniyur, Nannilam Taluk. 

37. J. A. Cumming, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Gdddvari. 

(1) Raja of Pithapuram. 

(2) Zamindar of Kottam. 

(3) M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur D. Seshagiri Rao Garu, Chairman, Coconada Municipality, 

(4) M. R. Ry. M. V. Ratnam Nayudu Garu, High Court Vakil and Landholde 

Rajahmundry. 

(5) M. R. Ry. G- Lakshmanna Garu, High Court Vakil and Member, District Board, 

Gbd&vari. 

(6) M. R. Ry. V. Ramachandra Rao Avargal, Treasury Deputy Collector. 

38. F. C. Parsons, Esq., I. C, S., Acting Collector, Vizagapatam. 

(1) M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur V. Ananta Rao PantuluGaru, Audit officer. Vizi anagram 
estate. 

(a) M. R. Ry. K. Ramanuja Chariar, m.a., b.l., Principal. Maharaja's College, Vizianagram 

(3) M R. Ry. Akella Suryanarayana Rao Pantulu Garu, Government Pleader, Vizaga- 
patam. 

39. Memorandum on the scheme of Advisory and Legislative Councils. 

XL Letter from the Government of Madras, no. 617-L., dated 27th 
April 1908. 

XII. Letter from the Government of Madras, no. 357, dated 28th April 
1908, and enclosures. 
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XIII. Letter from the Government of Madras* no. 41 8-Public* dated the 
18th May 1908, and enclosures, namely : — 

1. The Hon’ble ML R. Ry, Diwan Bahadur R. V. Srinivasiar, cie, Inspector-General 

of Registration. 

2. The Hon'ble Raja Vairichaxla Virabhaclra Razu Bahadur Garu, Zamindar of Kurupam. 

3. Gulam Muhammad Ali Sahib Bahadur, Prince of Arcot. 

4. The Hon'ble Nawab Saiyid Muhammad Sahib Bahadur, Member of the Viceregal 

Legislative Council. 

5 Khan Bahadur Ghulam Muhammad Sahib Bahadur. 

6. M. R Ry. Diwan Bahadur C. Ramachandra Rao Sahib Avargal, High Court Vakil* 

Madras. 

7. The Hon’ble K. R Guruswami Aiyar, High Court Vakil and Member, Legislative 

Council, Madras. 

5. The Hon’ble B. Narasimheswara Sarma Garu, Member, Legislative Council, Madras. 

9 M. R. Ry. K. Venkata Rao, Pleader, Bellary. 

10. M. R. Ry. K. P. Raman Menon, High Court Vakil, Calicut. 

11. M R. Ry. J. T. Srxnivasagam Pillay, Chairman Tinnevelly District Association. 

12. The President, Non-caste Dravidian Mahajana Sabha, Madras. 

13. E. Scott, Esq , I.C.S., Collector of Anantapur. 

(1) M. R. Ry. K. V, Srinivasa Aiyangar, Treasury Deputy Collector, Anantapur. 

(2) Muhammad Bazlullah Sahib Bahadur, Head-quarter, Deputy Collector, Ananata- 

pur 

(3) The Rev. W. H, Campbell. London Mission. 

(4) M. R. Ry. P. Adimurti Rao Garu, Chairman, Municipal Council, Anantapur* 

(5) M. R. R )1 Hatti Siva Rao, Pleader, Anantapur. 

(6) M. R. Ry. P. Kesava Pillai, Pleader, Gooty. 

(7} M. R. Ry. T. Sivasankaram, Pleader, Penukonda. 

14. Cuddapah District— 

(1) M. R. Ry. N. Narsinga Rao Garu. 

(2) M. R. Ry. T. M. Narasimha Charlu, Vakil, District Court, Cuddapah. 

(3) The Rev G. H. Macfarlane. 

(4) M. R. Ry. N. Venkatramana Rao Garu and M R. Ry. R. Venkataswami Nayudu 

Garu, Pleaders and Landholders, Madanapalle. 

(5) M R. Ry. T. Vasudeva Rao Garu, Tahsildar of Vayalpad. 

(6) M. R. Ry. H Seshagiri Rao Garu, Acting Tahsildar of Jammalamadugu. 

(7) M. S. A. M. Munjun Miah. 

(8> The District Forest Officer, Cuddapah. 

(9) M. R. Ry. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, Treasury Deputy Collector, Cuddapah. 

(10) M. R. Ry. P. Doraiswami Mudaliyar Avargal, Pleader, Jammalamadugu. 

(11) M. R. Ry. T. Vijayaragh&vachariar, Deputy Collector, Jammalamadugu. 

(12) M. R. Ry. T. Narayana Reddi Garu, Acting Deputy Collector, Cuddapah. 

15. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Khad r Navaz Khan Sahib Bahadur, Collector of Kurnool. 

1 6 Nellore District — 

(*) R* Ry. V. Parthasarathi Chetty Garu, Head-quarters, Deputy Collector, Nellore. 
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( 2 ) J. G. Burn, Esq,, Acting Sub-Collector, Gudur division. 

( 3 ) The Rev. D Downie, American Baptist Mission, Nellore. 

(4) M. R. Ry. B. Pattabhi Rama Reddi Garu, Buchireddipallem, Nellore fcaluk* 

(5) Muhammad Husain Sahib Bahadur, Registrar of Nellore. 

( 6 ) Maulvi Muhammad Assaudin Ahmed Sahib, Kazi of Nellore. 

(7) M. R. Ry T V. Venkatrama Aiyar, High Court Vakil and Chairman, Municipal 

Council, Nellore. 

17, P. A. Booty, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Chingleput. 

( 1 ) The Rev. A. Andrew, United Fiee Church of Scotland Mission, Chingleput. 

O) M. R. Ry. P. Ramanuja Chariya Avargal, Chairman, Municipal Council, Chingleput. 

(3) O. Gahan, Esq, Treasury Deputy Collector, Saidapefc. 

(4) M R. Ry. M. V. Marayanaswami Pillai, Deputy Collector, Tiruvallur. 

(5) M R Ry Rio Bahadur K J ifirannadham Chetti Garu, Chairman, Municipal 

Council, Conjeeveram. 

(6) M. R. Ry. D. B Venkatasubba Rao Avargal, Tahsildar of Madurdntakam and 

Zamindar of Chinnakandali, Salem district. 

(7) M. R. Ry- R S- Visuvasam, Headmaster, United Free Church Mission High School, 

Conjeeveram. 

( 8 ) The Rev. C. H. Monahan, Superintendent, Wesleyan Mission, Tiruvalidr* 

*S Scdera District — 

(1) M. R. Ry. J S. Sivagnanam, Deputy Collector, NdmmakaL 

(2) M. R. Ry. M. Doraiswami Reddiyar Avargal, Zamindar of Ndmakkal Estate, 

Member Taluk Board, NamakkaL 

( 3 ) M. R. Ry. A Lakshmayya Raju. 

<4) „ M. R Sambiah Pant, Zamindar of Jagadevi. 

( 3 ) „ V. Nilikanta Mudaliyar, Contractor, Hosdr. 

(6) „ U. Venkata Rao, Pleader, Krishnagiri. 

(7) „ K. Seshagiri Rao, Mittadar of Kambactiallur. 

(8) Rev. A. Moses, Minister, Tiruppattdr. 

(9) M. R. Ry. T. Adinarayana Chettiar, 

XIV. Letter from the Government of Madras, no. 428, dated the 22nd 

May 1908. 

XV. Letter from the Government of Madras, no. 605, dated the 28th 

July 1 go--. 

XVI. Letter from the Government of Madras, no. 681, dated the a2nd 

August 1908. 

XVII. Letter from the Government of Bombay, no. 1768, dated the 26th 

March 1908, and enclosures, namely 

1. Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

2. Mr. B. S. Shroff, L. M. & S., Bombay. 

3. Mr. Channamallappa Tenginkai, President, Lingayat Public Meeting, Dhiiwar. 

4. Mabaraj Kumar Kristo Dass Law of Calcutta. 

5. Bombay Presidency National Muhammadan Association. 
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6 s Mr* Gulam Mahomed Munshi (Rajkot). 

7. Honourable Mr. Vithaldas Damodher Thakersey. 

8. Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

9. Mr. Vaman Narayen Joglekar, Pleader of Bhusawal 

10. Mr. K». P. Lambert, District Superintendent of Police, East Khandesh. 

11. Certain inhabitants of Ahmednagar. 

12. Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay. 

13. Certain Lingayats of Hubli. 

14. Certain Lingayats of Dharwdr. 

15. Mr. Kazi Kabiruddin, Barrister-at-Law. 

16. Mr. Janardhan Virbbadra Pathakji, Jaghirdar of Motavarachha, Surat. 

17. Gujarat Sabha, Ahmedabad. 

18. City Municipality of Ahmednagar. 

19. Honourable Mr. Gokuldas Kahandas Parekh, B.A., LL. B. 

20. Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau. 

21. Bombay Presidency Trades \ssociation. 

22. Mr. Bomanji Ardeshir Dalai, Panch Mahals. 

23. Mr. Ram Mohunroy Jaswantrai Desai, Inamdar of Vintoj Halol, Panch Mahals 

District. 

24. Joint Report ox the Commissioneis of Divisions. 

(1) Note of Dissent by the Commissioner, N. D. (Mr. Atkins). 

(2) Note of Dissent by the Commissioner, C. D. (Mr. Doderet). 

(3) Note of Dissent by the Commissioner, S. D. (Mr. Barrow). 

25. Chamber of Commerce, Karachi. 

26. Jain Young Men’s Association, Jaipur, 

27. Rao Bahadur Motilal Chunilal, President, Broach City Municipality. 

28. Honourable Mr. Montagu de Pomeroy Webb, C.I.E., Karachi. 

29. His Highness Sir Sultan Mahomed Shah, Aga Khan, G.C.I.E. 

30. Commissioner in Sind. 

31. Bombay Presidency Association. 

32. Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

33. Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola, C.I.E. 

XVIII. Letter from the Government of Bengal, no. 1746-A, dated the 

29th February 1908, and enclosures, namely 

# 

x. The Hon’ble Maharaja Dhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan. 

2. The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad. 

3. The late Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohun Tagore Bahadur, K.C.S.I. 

4. His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur of Cooch Behar. 

5. The Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga. 

6 . The Anglo-Indian Association. 
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7* Maharaja Sriram Chandra Bhanj Deo of Moharbhanj. 

8. Nawab A. W . M. Ahdur Rahman. 

9. Central National Muhammadan Association. 

10 Raja Peary Mohan Mukherji, C S.I. 

11. Bihar Landholders' Association. 

1 a. Bihar Planters' Association. 

13 Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

14. Bhagalpur Landholders* Association. 

15. Orissa Association. 

16. British Indian Association. 

*7. Indian Tea Association. 

18. Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

XIX. Letter from the Government of Bengal, no. 3977-A, dated the 24th 

July 1908, and enclosure, namely : — 

Letter from the Secretary to the Calcutta Trades Association, dated the 30th 

June 1908. 

XX, Letter from the Government of the United Provinces, no. 447, dated 

the 1 6th March 190b, and enclosures, namely : — 

1. Draft rules for the discussion of the Financial Statement. 

2. Draft Regulations. 

3. British Indian Association, Oudh. 

4. Landholders' Association for the Province of Agra. 

5. Allahabad University. 

6. Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 

7. Trustees, Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh. 

8. His Highness Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayan Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., of Benares. 

9. The Hon’ble Raja Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, Taluqdar of 

Mahmudabad. 

10. The Hon'ble Nawab Mum taz-ud-D aula Sir Muhammad Faiyaz Ali Khan, K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I., of Pahasu. 

ir. The Hon'ble Raja Partab Bahadur Singh, C.I E,, of Kila Partabgarh. 

12, The Hon'ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, C.I.E., Lucknow. 

13 The Hon’ble Rai Nihal Chand Bahadur, Landowner, Muzaffarnagar. 

14, The Hon'ble Rai Sundar Lai Bahadur, C.I E., Allahabad^ 

15 The Hon'ble Munshi Madho Lai, Member, Imperial Legislative Council. 

16. Raja Rampal Singh, C.IE., of Kori Sudauli, Rae Bareli. 

17. The Hon ble Mr. A. W. Cruickshank, C.SJ., Senior Member, Board of Revenue, 

United Provinces. 

18. H. C. A. Conybeare, Esq , I.C.S., Commissioner of Meerut. 

19. A. L. Saunders, Esq., I.C S., Commissioner of Lucknow. 

20. W. R. Partridge, Esq, I.C.S , Commissioner of Gorakhpur. 

21. H. V. Lovett, Esq., I.C.S., Commissioner of Benares. 
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22 E. A. Molony, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Gorakhpur. 

23. The Hon’ble Mr. B. Lindsay, I.C.S., Secretary to the Legislative Council and Legal 
Remembrancer to Government, United Provinces. 

*24. C. E. Crawford, Esq., I C.S., Collector of Azamgarh. 

25. H. T. Morgan, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Basti. 

26. Abdullah ibn Khan Bahadur Yusuf Ali, Esq , Assistant Commissioner, Sultanpur. 

XXI. Letter from the Government of the Punjab, no. 40 (Home-Legis ), 
dated the 6th July igo8, and enclosures, namely : — 

1. Appendices A — C. 

1 (<2). Letter no. 2643-S., dated the 27th September 1907. 

2. The Hon'ble Sir W. O Clark, Chief Judge, Chief Court, Punjab. 

3. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. C. Chatterji, Judge, Chief Court, Punjab. 

4. The Hon'ble Mr. Justice F. A. Robertson, Judge, Chief Court, Punjab* 

5. Lieutenant-Colonel H. S. P. Davies, Commissioner, Jullundur Division. 

6. Major P. S. M. Burlton, Deputy Commissioner, Jullundur. 

7. T. Miller, Esq , I.C S., Deputy Commissioner, Kangra. 

8. Lala Tek Cband, Deputy Commissioner, Ludhiana. 

9. C. H. Atkins, Esq , Deputy Commissioner, Ferozepore. 

10. Mr. Ahsan-ul-Haq. , Barrister-at-Law, Jullundur City. 

II- Pandit Devi Chand, Pleader, Jullundur City. 

12. Pandit Amar Singh, Pleader, Jullundur City. 

13. Diwan Shadi Ram, B.A. LL.B. (Cantab.), Barrister-at-Law, Ludhiana* 

14. Rai Wazir Khan of Bhangala, Hoshiarpur district. 

15. Mr Bhagat Ram, Barrister-at-Law, Jullundur City. 

16. Rana Lehna Singh of Manaswal, Hoshiarpur district. 

17. Rai Bahadur Sham Das, Pleader, Hoshiarpur. 

18. Anjuman Islamia, Ludhiana. 

19. Tika Ram Narain Singh of Anandpur, Hoshiarpur district. 

20. Bhai Arjan Singh, Honorary Magistrate of Bagharian, Ludhiana district. 

21. Khan Bahadur Ahmad Shah, Honorary District Judge, 1st Class. 

22. Chaudhri Sardar Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Jhang. 

23. Bahadur Chand and other Pleaders, Jhang. 

24. Lieutenant-Colonel C. M. Dallas, I. A., Political Agent, Phulkian States and 

Bahawalpur. 

25. Khalifa Syed Muhammad Hussain, Member, Council of Regency, Patiala State. 

26. Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, C-LE„ Patiala. 

27. The Hon’ble Sirdar Ripudaman Singh, Tikka Sahib of Nabha. 

28. M. Rahim Bakhsh, President, Council of Regency, Bahawalpur. 

29. J. McC. Douie, Esq., C.S.L, Commissioner, Rawalpindi Division. 

30. Major H. S. Fox-Strangways, I. A., Deputy Commissioner, Jhelum. 

3*- B. N. Bosworth Smith, Esq., Deputy Commissioner, Attock. 
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32* Diwan Narendra Nath, M. A., Deputy Commissioner, Gujrat. 

33. A meeting of representative Muhammadans, Gujrat. 

34. Gujrat Bar Association. 

35. P. D. Agnew, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Rawalpindi* 

36. Baba Gurbuksh Singh, Bedi of Kalian. 

'C. Dhanjibhoy. 

Adamjec Mamoojee. 

37. Nathu Mull, Banker. 

| Tansukh Rai Kedar Nath, Bankeis. 

IJ 5 . Lukmanji, Adamji and Co. 

38. Abdul Ghafur Khan of Zaida, Divisional and Sessions Judge, Jhelum. 

39. D- J. Boyd, Esq. (late Deputy Commissioner of Multan). 

40. Anjuman-i-Islamia, Multan. 

4 r. Babu Mahendro Nath Banerji, Pleader, Mrdtan. 

42. Arya Samajes, Multan* 

43. Sri Guru Smgh Sab ha, Multan. 

44. Sukhdco Bakhsh Multan Chand, Bankers. 

45. Makhdum Ilassan Bakhsh, Kureshi, K.B. 

46. R. B. Hari Chand, Vice-President, Municipal Committee. 

47. Tahsildar of Shujabad, submitting opinions in vernacular of some leading zemin- 

dars. 

48. Sheikh Abdul Haq, Pleader, Vice-President, Municipal Committee, Multan. 

49. Sanatan Dharam Sabha, Multan. 

50. Chandhri Narayan Singh and Sewa Ram, Zemindars of Shujabad. 

51. Executive Committee of Zemindars, Shujabad. 

52. G. F. deMontmorency, Esq., I.O.S., Deputy Commissioner, Ly allpur. 

53. Lala Sewak Ram, Barrister-at-law, Honorary Magistrate. 

54. Lala Anant Ram, Honorary Magistrate, member of Arya Samaj. 

55. Resaldar Chiragh Khan, Tiwana, Rais, Chenab Colony. 

56. Kabir Khan Kharral, Honorary Magistrate, yeoman grantee, Chenab Colony. 

57. Dilbagh Singh, Jat Sikh, Zaildar, Chenab Colony. 

58. Shahzad Khan, Kharral of Kamalia, yeoman grantee, Chenab Colony. 

59. Sardar Ishar Singh, Jat Sikh, yeoman grantee, Chenab Colony. 

60. Saiyid Mehdi Shah, Honorary Magistrate, Rais, Chenab Colony. 

61. Sir Thomas Gordon Walker, I.C.S. (lately officiating Lieutenant-Governor, Punjab). 

62. The Anjuman Islamia, Hoshiarpur. 

63. Major IP. Popham Young, C.I.E., Settlement Commissioner, Patiala. 

64. Muhammad Fazal Hussan, Government Pensioner and Rais. 

65. H. H. the Raja of Naban (Sirmur). 

66 . Major C. P. Egerton, I. A., Deputy Commissioner, Hoshiarpur. 
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67. H. H. the Raja of Chamba. 

68. H. H, the Raja of Kapurthala. 

69. H. H. the Raja of Jhind. 

70. H. H.the Raja of Nabha. 

71. The Hon'ble Mr. J. Wilson, C.S.I., Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 

72. The Hon’ble Malik Umar Hayat Khan, C.LE, 

73. A. H. Diack, Esq., Settlement Commissioner, Punjab. 

74. R. E. Younghusband, Esq., Commissioner, Lahore Division. 

75. Captain C. H. Buck, Officiating Deputy Commissioner, Montgomery. 

76. Lala Bishen Dass, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Revenue Assistant. 

77. Lala Radha Kishen, Pleader and Vice-President, Municipal Committee, Montgomery. 

78. Mohammed Amin Khan, Honorary Magistrate and Zamindar# 

79. Kamir, Zaildar and Zamindar of Mehrpur. 

8o< Lieutenant-Colonel C. G. Parsons, I.A., Deputy Commissioner, Lahore. 

81. Rai Sahib K. B. Thapar, Lahore. 

82. E. W. Parker, Esq., Advocate, Lahore. 

83. Mian Mohammed Shah Din, K.B., Barrister-at-Law, Lahore. 

84. Bhai Gurdit Singh, Lahore. 

85. Rai Sahib Tilok Chand, Sub-Divisional Officer, Kasur. 

86. M. Abdul Aziz, Editor, “ Observer, ” Lahore. 

87. Mian Mohamed Shafi, Barrister-at-Law, Lahore. 

88. Lala Ram Saran Dass of R. B. Mela Ram and Sons, Lahore. 

89. Lala Harkishen Lai, Barrister-at-Law, Lahore. 

90. Lala Lai Chand, Pleader, Chief Court, Punjab, Lahore. 

91. Nawab Fateh Ali Khan, C.LE., Lahore. 

92 . The President, Anjuman Islamia, Punjab, Lahore. 

93. Sir David Masson, C.I.E., Lahore. 

94. R. S. Narayan Dass, Judge, Small Cause Court, Lahore. 

95. Punjab Chamber of Commerce, Delhi. 

96. Punjab Hindu Sabha, Lahore. 

97. Rai Sahib Mohan Lai, Lahore. 

98. Punjab Trades Association, Lahore. 

99. Miles Irving, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar. 

100* Lala Gopal Dass Bhandari, Pleader and Municipal Commissioner, Amritsar. 

101. The Anjuman-i-Islamia, Amritsar. 

102. The Chief Khalsa Diwan, Amritsar. 

103. Sardar Jiwan Singh, 

104. Sardar Sunder Singh. 

105. Bhai Gurbaksh Singh. 

106. Thakur Mahan Chand. 



io7- Sardar Sher Ahmad Khan, C.I.E. 

108. Sardar Lachmi Sahai. 

109* Sardar Arur Singh. 

210. Sardar Bikram Singh. 

111. Major C. Powney Thompson, I. A., Deputy Commissioner, Gurdaspur. 

1 1 2. Sardar Narain Singh, Zaildar of Smghpura. 

1 1 3. Anjuman Islamia, Batala, Gurdaspur and Sujanpur. 

114* B. Gurdit Singh, B.A*, LL.B., Pleader, Gurdaspur. 

1 15. Ru Sykes, Esq., C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Sialkot. 

1 16. Lala Mul Chand, Public Prosecutor ,, 

1 1 7. Mr. Ganda Singh, Uberoi ,, 

1 18. Lala Gyan Chand, Honorary Magistrate ,, 

119. Sirdar Shib Deo Singh, Honorary Magistrate. 

120. Rai Arjan Dass, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

1 2 1. Sheikh Fazal Karim, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

132 . Chaudhri Sultan Mohammad, Barrister- at-Law. 

133. E. A. Estcourt, Esq., C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwala. 

224. B. Gulab Singh, Arora, Vice-President, Municipal Committee, Gujranwala. 

125. Rahim Bakhsh, Revenue Assistant. 

126. Karam Elahi, Honorary Magistrate, Ahmadnagar. 

127. Chaudhri Hayat Muhammad, Zaildar and Honorary Magistrate, Wazirabad. 

128. Khan Dauran Khan, Zaildar, Gujranwala. 

129. Bala Nihal Chand, Barrister -at-Law. 

130. The Hon’ble Sir Partab Singh of Kapurthala. 

1 31. Major A. E. Barton, Deputy Commissioner, Rohtak. 

132. H. E. A. Wakefield, Esq., Deputy Commissioner, Gurgaon. 

133. B. T. Gibson, Esq , Settlement Officer, Gurgaon. 

134. G. M. Boughey, Esq., Assistant Settlement Officer, Gurgaon. 

135. Members of the Bar* 

136. Revd. G. W. Hale, B. M. S., Palwal. 

137. Lala Ramji Dass, Tahsildar, Nuh. 

138. Pundit Badri Pershad, Tahsildar, Ferozepore, and others. 

139. Lala Makhan Lai, Honorary Magistrate, Rewari. 

140. Muhammad Saraj-ud-din Haider Khan, Jagirdar, Farukhnagar. 

141. Municipal Committee, Sohna. 

142. Lala Balmokand, Member, Municipal Committee, Sohna. 

143. Municipal Committee, Farukhnagar. 

144. Municipal Committee, Palwal. 

145. Lala Kashi Nath, Tahsildar, Rewari. 

146. A. Meredith, Esq., I.C.S. Commissioner, Delhi Division, 
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147 ' Captain A. C„ Elliott, Deputy Commissioner, Hissar District. 

148. Q. Q. Henriques, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Kama!. 

149. W. Malan, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Simla. 

150. Lala Jai Lai, Pleader, Simla. 

1 51. Khan Sahib Fakhur-ud-din. 

152. Muhammad Pir Bukhsh, Barrister-at-Law. 

153. Nur Muhammad Khan, Pleader, Simla. 

154. Major R. M. Lowis, 1 A., Deputy Commissioner, Ambala- 

155. Amballa District Association. 

156. Anjuman~i-Islam, Ambala. 

157. S. Jiwan Singh, C.S.I., of Shazidpur. 

158. S. B. Hainam Singh, Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner, Kharar. 

159. S. Miyan Anrudh Singh, Rais and Honorary Magistrate, Ramgarh. 

160. Bawa Harbaksh Singh, Bedi of Rupar. 

16 1. Lala Bishambar Dial. 

162. Muhammad Mahmud All. 

163. R. F. Mitra, Esq, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

164. R, Humphreys, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Delhi. 

165. Anjuman Muayid-ul-IsIam, Delhi. 

166. R. B Lala Sheo Pershad, Banker and Honorary Magistrate, Delhi. 

1 

167. R. B. Hardhian Smgtw 

168. Hakim Muhammed Ajmal Khan. 

169. Mahomahopadhyaya Pundit Banke Rai, Nawal, Goswami, Delhi. 

170. K. B. Ghulam Mohamed Hasan Khan, B .A., Honorary Magistrate, Delhi. 

171. Hajee Abdul Ghanee, Delhi, representing the views of the Punjab community of Delhi. 
372. R. B. Chaudhri Raghunath Singh. 

173. Lala Ishri Pershad, Delhi. 

174. Mr. Rajnarain, Barrister-at-Law. 

175. Punjab Chamber of Commerce. 

176. H. J. Maynard, Esq., I.C.S., Commissioner, Multan Division. 

177. M. L. Waring, Esq., I.C S., Deputy Commissioner, DeraGhazi Khan. 

178. Captain A. J. O’Brien, C.I.E., LA*, Deputy Commissioner, Mianwali. 

179. Lala G-anga Ram, District Judge* 

180. Lala Kishen Lall, Pleader* 

1 8 1. M. Sultan Ahmad, Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

182. Lala Barkat Ram, B.A.* Delhi. 

183. R. T. Clarke, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Muzzafargaxh. 

184* Muzzafargarh Bar : — 

Rajendra ProsacL 
Naunehal Kishan. 

Pyare Lai. 
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x 85* The Ilon'ble Mr, R, E. Younghusband, Commissioner, Lahore Division* 

*86. Captain C. IL Buck, Deputy Commissioner, Montgomery. 

*87, Lieutenant-Colonel C. G. Parsons, Deputy Commissioner, Lahore. 

188, Miles Irving, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar. 

189* Major C. Powney Thompson, I.C S., Deputy Commissioner, Gurdaspur. 

190. E. A. Estcourt, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwala. 

191, J. McO. Dome, Esq., C.S.I., I.C.S., Commissioner, Rawalpindi Division. 

193. M. W. Fenton, Esq., LC.S., Officiating Commissioner, Multan Division. 

XXII. Letter from the Government of Burma, no. 860-1 L.- 6, dated the 
24th February 1908, and enclosures, namely * 

1 Letter from the Government of Burma, no. 4I9 -iL-i 5, dated 16th October 1907, to the 
Chairman, Burma Chamber of Commerce, and certain others. 

а. Sir J. George Scott, K.C J.E., Superintendent and Political Officer, Southern Shan States 

3. The Hon’ble Maung Ba Tu, Member, Imperial Legislative Council. 

4. The Hon’ble Mr. W. A. Stikeman, Vice-Chairman, Rangoon Port Commissioners 

and Member of Provincial Legislative Council, 

5. The Hon’ble Mr. Sydney Roberts, Manager, Bombay-Burma Trading Association. 

б . J. R. Halliday, Esq., Chairman, Burma Chamber of Commerce. 

7. B. Houghton, Esq., B.A., C.S., Commissioner, Arakan Division. 

8. Major W. R. Stone, I.A., Officiating Deputy Commissioner, Akyab. 

fHtoon Chan. 

* UIu Bu. 

9. g .§^4 J. H. Wilson. 

S j? M. Ahmad. 

^ \JW. Orr Orr. 

10. The Hon’ble Mr. F. C. Gates, C.S.I., I.C.S., Financial Commissioner. 

11. H. M. S. Mathews, Esq., Officiating Settlement Commissioner. 

12. N. G. Cholmeley, Esq., B. A., I.C.S., Commissioner, Magwe Division. 

13. Port Commissioners, Rangoon. 

14. Rangoon Trades Association. 

15. Mr. M. Cowasjee, K.I.H , Member, Rangoon Municipality, representing the views of 

the Rangoon Municipality, 

16. Mr. Forbes, Rangoon Municipality. 

17. Dr. Pedley, Rangoon Municipality. 

18. D. H. R. Twomey, Esq., I C.S., Commissioner, Mandalay Division. 

19. G. W. Dawson, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Bhamo. 

20. E. C. S. George, Esq., I C.S. Deputy Commissioner, Ruby Mines District, 
a 1. W. A. Hertz, Esq, Deputy Commissioner, Myitkyina. 

22. Major F. D. Maxwell, C.I.E., I.A. Commissioner, Irrawaddy Division. 

23. H. Clayton, Esq., M. A., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Maubin. 

24. Lautenant-Colonel F. H. Elliott, I. A., Deputy Commissioner, Bassein. 
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25* Bassein Municipality. 

26. Sub-divisional Officer, Ngathainggyaung. 

27. Town Committee, Kyonpyaw. 

28. The Hon’ble Mr. H. L. Eales, I.O.S., Commissioner, Pegu Division. 

29. Deputy Commissioner, Tharawaddy District. 

30. Deputy Commissioner, Pegu District. 

31. Deputy Commissioner, Hanthawaddy District. 

32. Deputy Commissioner, Rangoon. 

33. Honorary Magistrates, Rangoon. 

34. Collector of Rangoon. 

35. B. S. Carey, Esq., C.I.E , Officiating Commissioner, Mandalay Division. 

36. Major D. J. Macnab, on behalf of the leading residents of Mandalay, the Municipal 

Committee and Upper Burma Bar Association. 

37. Statement of alteiations proposed in the Regulations relating to the Burma Legislative 
Council. 


XXIII. Letter from the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
no. 946-C., dated the 14th March 1908, and enclosures, namely: — 


z. Eastern Bengal Landholders' Association. 

2. Assam Association, Gauhati. 

3. Provincial Muhammadan Association. 

4. Indian Tea Association. 

5. Indian Tea Association (Assam Branch). 

6. ,, „ (Surma Valley Branch). 

7. Dooars Planters' Association. 

8 # Chamber of Commerce, Narayanganj. 

9. „ „ Chittagong. 

10. Port Commissioners, Chittagong. 

11. W. B. Brown, Esq., I.C.S., Judge of the Assam Valley Districts. 

12. E. G. Drake-Brockman, Esq,, District Judge of Dacca. 

13. A. H. Cuming, Esq., I.G.S., District and Sessions Judge, Tippera. 

14. B. K. Mullick, Esq., I.C.S., District and Sessions Judge, Chittagong. 

15. Abdul Majid, Esq, District and Sessions Judge, Rajshahi. 

16. H. Luson, Esq , Commissioner, Chittagong Division. 


17* Henniker, Esq., I.C.S., Officiating Commissioner, Rajshahi Division. 

x8. F. W. Strong, Esq., I.C.S., Collector, Dinajpur. 

19. J. F. Gruning, Esq., I C. 3 ., Deputy Commissioner, Jalpaiguri. 

20. S. C. Mukherjee, Esq., I.C.S., Collector, Pabna. 

Zlt Mr, J. C. Arbuthnott, C.LE., I.C.S., Commissioner, Surma Valley and 

Hill Districts and Member, Legislative Council. * ana 

22. H. A. Colquhoun, Esq,, I.C.S , Deputy Commissioner, Sylhet. 

23. F. C. French, Esq., I,C„S., „ „ Cachar. 

24* Babu Hari Charan Dass, Government Pleader, Cachar. 

25. Maulvi Syed Abdul Majid, B. L., Chairman, Sylhet Municipality. 

^6, Major H. W. G. Cole, Superintendent, Lushai Hills. 
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27- Babu Kumnii Kumar Chanda, M.A., B.L , Vakil, High Court, Silchar. 

28. F. J. Monahan, Esq., I.C.S , Commissioner, Assam Valley Districts. 

29. Babu Manick Chandra Barua, Gauhati. 

30. Major D. Herbert, LA., Deputy Commissioner, Kamrup. 

31. A. W. Botham, Esq, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Sibsagar. 

32. ‘Lieutenant- Colonel Albert E. Woods, LA., Deputy Commissioner, Lakhimpur. 

33. Major H. M. Halliday, I.A., Deputy Commissioner, Darrang. 

34. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ali Nawab, Zamindar, Tippera. 

35. Bar Library, Barisal. 

3 6. District Board, Dacca. 


37 - 

»* 


Mymensingh. 

3 ^. 

99 

•9 

Backerganj . 

39 - 

99 

97 

Chittagong. 

40. 

99 

97 

Noakhali. 

41. 

99 

99 

Rangpur. 

42. 

99 

99 

Dinajpur. 

43 - 

97 

99 

Tippera. 


44. Rangpur Municipality. 

45. Khan Bahadur Khajeh Muhammad Yusuf, Chairman, Dacca Municipality. 

46. Maulvi Mahib-ud-din Ahmad and five other Municipal Commissioners* 

47. Babu Sarat Chandra Chakravarti and two other Municipal Commissioners. 

48. Narayanganj Municipality. 

49. Barisal Municipality. 

50. Mymensingh Municipality. 

51. Rampur Boalia Municipality. 

52. Chittagong Municipality, 

53. Gauhati Municipality. 

54. The Hon’ble Mr. H. W. Savage, C.S.I , LC.S., First Member, Board of Revenue. 

55. The Hon’ble Mr. C. R. Marindin, I.C.S., Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

56. The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja Salimullah Bahadur, C.S.I. , of Dacca. 

57. The Hon’ble Maharaja Girija Nath Roy Bahadur of Dinajpur. 

58. Robert H Henderson, Esq., 

59. The Hon’ble Rai Duial Chandra Deb, Bahadur. 

60. The Hon’ble Rai Sita Nath Roy, Bahadur. 

6 1. Syed Nawab Ali Chaudhuri. 

62. The Hon’ble Khwaja Muhammad Asghar, Member of the Provincial Legislative 

Council. 

63. The Hon’ble Mr. V. Woods, Agent, Assam-Bengal Railway. 

64. The Honble Mr. W. Teunon, I.C S., Officiating Legal Remembrancer* 

65. The Hon’ble Mr. W. T. Cathcart. 

66 . Dinajpur Municipality. 

67. Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 



68. J. E. Webster, Esq , I.C.S., Judicial Secretary to Government. 

69. L. O. Claike, Esq,, I.C.S., Collector of Mymensingh, 

70. H. LeMesurier, Esq., C.I.E., Commissioner of Dacca Division. 

7 1. R. B. Hughes-Buller, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Bakarganj. 

72. B. C. Allen, Esq., I.C S., Collector of Dacca. 

73. J. Donald, Esq., I.C.S., Collector, Faridpur. 

74. Babu Suresh Chandra Singha, Sub- Divisional Officer of Munshiganj. 

75. Faridpur Municipality. 

76. Bar Library, Dacca. 

77. Maulvi Hemayet-ud-din Ahmed, Pleader, Barisal. 

78. Rai Jogendra KLishore Rai Chaudhry, Bahadur. 

79* Babu Jagat Kishore Acharjee Chaudhry, Zamindar, Muktagacha. 

80. Babu Anath Bandhu Guha, B.L. 

81. Rai Parvati Sankar Chaudhury of Teesta, District Dacca. 

82. Maulvi Muhammad Ismail, B.L„ Mymensingh. 

83. Bar Library, Sylhet. 

XXIV. Letter from the Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner, Central Pro- 

vinces, no. — dated the 18th June 1908, and enclo- 
sures, namely : — 

1. Note by the Chief Commissioner on the Government of India proposals regarding the 
Legislative and Avisojy Councils. 

2 . Anjuman Islamia, Jubbulpore. 

3. M. W. Fox Strangways, Esq., I.C.S., Commissioner, Jubbulpore Division. 

4. H. A. Crump, Esq., I.C.S., Commissioner, Nerbudda Division. 

5. Anjuman -i-Hami-e- Islam, Nagpur. 

6. Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar, B.A.,LL.B., Advocate, Amraoti. 

7. Malguzari Sabha, Jubbulpore. 

8. B. Robertson, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S., Commissioner, Berar. 

9. F. A. T. Phillips, Esq., I.C.S., Commissioner. Chattisgarh Division. 

10. J. Walker, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S., Offg. Commissioner, Nagpur Division. 

11. A. B. Napier, Esq , I.C S., Deputy Commissioner, Nagpur. 

XXV. Letter from the Honorary Secretaries, Mahajana Sabha, Madras, 

dated 25th February 1908. 

XXVI. Memorandum by the All-India Muslim League, dated Aligarh, the 

24th March. 1908. 

XXVII. Letter from Colonel Abdul Majid Khan, Honorary General 
Secretary, All- India Rajput Conference, dated Patiala, the 
15th May 1908. 

XXVIII. Resolutions passed at the second United Provinces Conference 
held at Lucknow on the 2nd March 1908. 

XXIX. Letter from R. C. Dutt, Esq., C.I.E., Member of the Decentrali- 

zation Commission, dated the 11th and 26th March 1908, 
and annexure. 

XXX. Memorandum by the Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Gokhale, C.I.E. 
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P * Telegram, 5th October 1908, 1-10 a. m. (Despd. for Home Dept.) 

Despatch on Councils Reform. — The following is the substance of the 
Despatch : — In the opening paragraphs the history of the scheme and its 
reception by the Indian public is sketched. The proposals are then taken in 
order. Unfavourable reception has been given in British India to an Imperial 
Advisory Council and the Chiefs, and nearly all the Political Officers consulted 
are opposed to a Council of mixed composition. It is therefore proposed to 
have a Council consisting only of Ruling Chiefs to be appointed by the Viceroy 
'to hold office during his pleasure and to be consulted individually or col- 
lectively on such subjects as he may refer to them. The exact strength of this 
Counoil has not been fixed, but it is to be limited to such a number as is appro- 
priate in view of claims and traditions that have to be considered. 

Provincial Advisory Councils All Local Governments, except Madras, 
favour the idea of these and make various proposals. General approval also is 
given by non-official opinion to their creation mainly in order to facilitate public 
discussion of administrative questions. This demand will be met by 
our proposals regarding Legislative Councils. We think however that 
small consultative bodies comprising the best minds in a province will be 
of value, and we recommend that Local Governments should be empowered 
to appoint Councils of this kind, but not compelled to do so, the number of 
members being fixed in each case with the approval of the Government of 
India. 

The most important features of our scheme are by far the proposals 
regarding Legislative Councils. We recommend an Imperial Legislative 
Council of 62 members (excluding the Viceroy) — 31 officials : 8 ex-officio, 8 
representing provinces, and 15 others, and 31 non-officials, of whom 28 would be 
elected, 12 by professional middle class, 7 by landholders, 5 by Mahommedans, 
2 by European commerce and 2 by Indian commerce. Three nominated 
seats are reserved for minorities, special interests, or experts. The full 
strength of the Council would be 62, and in the event of an equal division 
between officials and non-officials the Viceroy’s vote would turn the scale. On 
ordinary occasions however we propose to dispense with an official majority 
and to appoint only as many officials as are required, with the support of a 
certain number of non-officials, to carry on the work of legislation. In the 
more important provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the United Pro- 
vinces we propose Legislative Councils consisting (exclusive of the Governor 
or Lieutenant-Governor) of 46 members — 23 officials and 23 non-officials, of 
whom 19 or 20 would be elected and 3 or 4 nominated to represent special 
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interests or minorities or as experts. The allotment of elected members is as 
follows : — 

Madras, 19 : elected by Municipalities and District Boards 8, Presidency 
Corporation 1, University 1, landholders 4, planting community 1, Mahom- 
medans 2, Chamber of Commerce 1, Indian commercial community 1. 

Bombay 20 : elected by Municipalities and District Boards 8, Presidency 
Corporation 1, University 1, landholders 3, Mahommedans 3, Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce 1, Karachi Chamber of Commerce 1, Mill-owners* Associations of 
Bombay and Karachi alternatively 1, Indian commercial community 1. 

Bengal 20 : elected by Municipalities and District Boards 8, Presidency 
Corporation 1, University 1, landholders 4, planting community 1, Mahom- 
medans 2, Chamber of Commerce 1, Calcutta Trades’ Association 1, Indian 
commercial community 1. 

United Provinces 19 : elected by larger Municipalities 2, District Boards 
and smaller Municipalities 8, University 1, landholders 2, Mahommedans 4, 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce 1, Indian commercial community 1. 

Eor Eastern Bengal and Assam we propose a Council consisting (excluding 
the Lieutenant-Governor) of 86 members: 18 officials and 18 non-officials, of 
the latter 3 to be nominated to represent special interests or minorities, or as 
experts, and 15 elected, by Districts Boards and Municipalities 8, land- 
holders 2, Mahommedans 2, tea interest 1, jute interest 1, Commissioners of 
Chittagong Port 1. 

In the Punjab the Council would consist (excluding the Lieutenant- 
Governor) of 24 members : 12 officials and 12 non-officials Of the latter, 7 
would be nominated — 2 Mahommedans, 1 Hindu, 1 Sikh and three others, and 
5 elected — 1 by the commercial community, 1 by the University, and 3 by 
the larger cities. 

The conditions of Burma are peculiar and the only body capable of electing 
a representative is the Chamber of Commerce. We therefore propose a Council 
of 16 (excluding the Lieutenant-Governor) : 8 officials and 8 non-officials — 7 
nominated, to represent Burmese 4, Indian and Chinese Commerce 2, other 
interests 1, and 1 elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce. 

The foregoing figures give the Councils in full strength, but it is intended, 
as in the case of the Imperial Council, to dispense, on all ordinary occasions, 
with official majorities. The Despatch goes on to propose that in all Legislative 
Councils members should be given by Statute power to move resolutions in the 
form of recommendations to the Government on matters of general public 
importance, subject to restriction that no resolution should of itself be binding 
on the Government, and that the President should have power to disallow any 
resolution as being contrary to public policy or otherwise inexpedient, and to 
control the course of business. Certain classes of subjects would be exeluded 





and some limitation would be placed upon the time allotted to discussion 
of resolutions. The existing right of asking questions would be maintained 
unaltered and extended to the Legislative Councils of Punjab and Burma. 

Imperial Budget. — As regards this, we propose that the financial statement 
should be presented during the last days of February and discussed by heads 
in a Committee of the whole Council, the discussion to be completed on or 
before the 10th March. Members would have power to move resolutions 
in form of recommendations to Government and to divide the Council, 
but Government would not be bound to take action on any resolution. 
The final Budget would be presented four weeks later ; and the Government 
would then explain why a resolution carried in Committee had not been 
accepted. A general debate would follow, but no further resolutions would 
be admissible. With necessary adaptations, the Provincial Budgets would 
be dealt with on similar lines. 

In conclusion we describe the scheme as an attempt to give India a 
constitution, and we express the hope that it will unite in her common service 
all those who have her highest interests at heart, and that it will tend 
to associate the people of India with the Government in both legislation and 
administration. We further observe that, if experience shows that the scheme 
throws a greater burden on the heads of Local Governments than they can 
conveniently bear, it may have to be considered in the future whether a 
remedy cannot be found by creating Executive Councils in the larger provinces 
under Lieutenant-Governors and enlarging those in Madras and Bombay. This 
large question will require much fuller consideration and consultation with 
the heads of provinces concerned, and we think it would be premature at 
present to discuss it. 
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